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PREFACE. 



The following pages on Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools are intended to offer to the English reader 
that part of Dr. Zeller's work, entitled 4 Die Philo- 
sophie der Griechen,' which treats of Socrates and 
the imperfect Socratic Schools. This part has been 
chosen, in preference to any other, in the hope of 
supplying an introductory volume to the real philoso- 
phy of Greece, as it found expression in the complete 
systems of Plato and Aristotle. The person of So- 
crates, too, is so much the Sphinx of philosophy that 
any contribution from «foreign sources which throws 
light on his life and his surroundings is likely to 
excite general interest. 

The aim of the translator has been to adhere to the 
substance of Dr. Zeller's work, without necessarily 
adopting his language. In some parts the idea of 
a close translation has been followed, whilst in 
other parts considerable freedom of expression has 
been allowed ; the invariable design being to repro- 
duce the substance of Dr. Zeller's teaching in an 
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intelligible form, avoiding as far as possible all 
technicalities and unnecessary abstractions. The 
writer is aware how imperfectly he has been able to 
realise his own standard of excellence; but he believes 
that there is a large class of students who find it 
difficult to understand the work of Dr. Zeller in the 
original, and who will therefore accept with gentle 
criticism even an imperfect attempt. 

The thanks of the writer are due to the Eev. Walter 
Mooney Hatch, of New College, and to the Rev. Henry 
J. Graham of G-arsington, for assistance in preparing 
the manuscript for the press.* 

Oxhey Eise, near Watfobd : 
January, 1868. 
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PAET I. 

THE GENERAL STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREECE IN 
THE FIFTH CENTUBY. 

The intellectual life of Greece had reached a point Chap. 
towards the close of the fifth century, in which 
the only alternatives open to it were either to give 
up science altogether, or to attempt a thorough 
transformation of it on a new basis. The older 
schools were not indeed wholly extinct; but all 
belief in the systems taught had been practically 
undermined, and a general disposition to doubt had 
set in. Following the practice of the Sophists, men 
had begun to call everything into question — to attack 
or defend with equal readiness every opinion. Faith in 
the aim of human ideas, or in the validity of moral 
laws, had wholly disappeared. Natural philosophy, 
on which the attention of thinkers had been en- 
grossed for upwards of a century and a half, had now 
become distasteful ; and, in fine, scientific enquiry 
had been supplanted by a merely superficial culture 
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STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 



Chap. 
I. 



Problem 
proposed to 



in the fifth 
century. 



A. The 

problem 
solved by 
political 
events. 

(l)Po- 
litical un- 
settledness. 



of thought and language, and by the acquisition of 
auch accomplishments only as were likely to serve 
the purposes of social life. 

This state of things was, however, naturally calcu- 
lated to lead men to search after a new method of 
knowledge — one which would avoid the defects and 
one-sidedness of previous systems, by a more rigorous 
treatment of the questions raised. The possibility of 
a new method had been indirectly pointed out by 
the logical inconsistencies of previous speculation, 
and the instruments for scientific enquiry had been 
sharpened by eristic quibbles and subtleties, and 
ample material for the erection of a new structure 
might now be gained from the ruins of those that 
had preceded it. Moreover, the practical effect of 
the Sophistic tendencies had been, to open up a 
new field of enquiry, which gave promise of a rich 
harvest for speculative enquiry. The question now 
proposed to Greek philosophy was, whether a creative 
genius would arise to make use of the material 
prepared, and to direct thought into a new channel. 
It was at this crisis that Socrates appeared. 

The question depended greatly on the course 
which political circumstances, moral life, and general 
culture had taken. The connection between philo- 
sophy and the conditions of social life, at all times 
intrinsic, had been brought out by the Sophists 
with striking clearness. In its political character, 
too, Greece had undergone changes of the most 
startling kind. Never has a nation had a more 
rapid or more brilliant career of military glory in 
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ILLUSTRATED BY POLITICS. 

union with high culture than had the Greeks. Yet Chap. 
never has national decay been more rapid or more '_ 



complete. The achievements of the Persian war, 
the rich profusion of brilliant art of the time of 
Pericles, were followed immediately by an internal 
conflict, which wasted the strength and prosperity 
of the free cities of Greece in unhallowed domestic 
quarrels. In the course of this conflict, the inde- 
pendence which Greece had so hardly won, was 
hopelessly lost, her freedom undermined, her moral 
instincts corrupted, and her reputation irretrievably 
ruined. A progress which elsewhere it would have 
required centuries to make, had been worked out 
within a few generations. When the pulse of 
national life beat so fast, the general spirit was sure 
to be exposed to rapid and marked changes; and 
where so much that was great had happened in so 
short a time, a rich growth of ideas was sure to 
spring up, awaiting only the magic touch of skill to 
form themselves into scientific systems. 

The position assumed by Athens since the close (2) Athms 
of the Persian war, was of the greatest importance tttt ^ w an d 
for the future of Philosophy. During their recent stabüüy. 
struggles the consciousness of their common connec- 
tion had dawned upon the Hellenes with a force 
hitherto unparalleled. The representations in myth 
and legend of a Grecian expedition against Troy, 
might seem to be realised in the domain of actual 
history, in Greece standing as a united nation 
opposed to the East. The general headship of this 
body had fallen to the lot of Athens, which in conse- 
B 2 
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STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 

Chap, quence became the centre also of the intellectual 

l ' movement, 'the Prytaneum of the wisdom of 

Greece.' l This circumstance in itself had a most 
beneficial effect on the subsequent development of 
philosophy. Already in the previous schools, an 
impulse might have been noticed prompting them to 
come forth from isolation ; an active interchange of 
thought was carried on between the East and the 
West of Greece, through the cosmical philosophers 
of the fifth century ; and now that the Sophists were 
travelling from one end to the other of the Grecian 
world, and were carrying to Thessaly the eloquence 
of Sicily, to Sicily the doctrines of Heraclitus, these 
various sources of culture could not fail gradually to 
flow together into one mighty stream. Still it was of 
great importance, that a solid bed should be hollowed 
out for this stream, and that its course should be 
directed towards a fixed end, a result which was 
brought about by the rise of the Attic philosophy. 
When once the various tendencies of pre-Socratic 
enquiry had met and crossed in Athens, as the 
common centre of the Grecian world, it was possible 
for Socrates to set up a more comprehensive view of 
science ; and henceforth Greek philosophy continued 
to be so firmly bound up with Athens, that till the time 
of the New Academy that wonderful city continued 
to be the birthplace of all schools historically impor- 
tant, as it was the last refuge to which they retreated 
before they were finally suppressed by Justinian. 
In attempting, by means of the literary remains 

1 So called by Hippias in Plato, Prot. 337, D. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY TRAGEDIANS. 5 

we possess, to realise to ourselves the change which Chap. 
took place in the Greek mode of thought during the ' 

fifth century, and in trying to estimate the worth and B - ^ 
extent of the contributions yielded to philosophy by solved by 
the general culture of the time, we must, in the first ltterature * 
place, look to the great Athenian tragedians, as they (i) The 
will be found admirably to depict the character of ****«"■*• 
the respective epochs to which they successively 
belong. In the first of them, ^Eschylus, there is an ^ ^' 
earnestness of purpose, a depth of religious feeling, 
a surpassing power and grandeur, worthy of a man of 
ancient virtue, who had himself taken part in the 
great battles with the Persians. At the same time 
there is something harsh and violent in his poetry, 
a quality which in a time of heroic deeds and sacri- 
fices, of mighty chances and inspiriting results, can- 
not either be softened down or dispensed with. The 
spirit of his tragedies is that of a manly nature, 
undaunted and giant-like, rarely moved by tender- 
ness of feeling, but spell-bound by reverence for 
the gods, the recognition of an unbending moral 
order, and resignation to a destiny from which there 
is no escape. The Titan-like daring of unbridled 
strength, the wild fury of the passions and of mad- 
ness, the crushing might of fate, the dread of divine 
vengeance, no poet ever painted more thrillingly 
than ^Eschylus. Eeverence for the power of the 
Gods is the source of all his convictions, but in 
that power his eye at a glance sees, as it were, the 
monotheism of one almighty power. What Zeus 
says comes to pass; his will is always carried out, 
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STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 

Chap, even though it escape the notice of men ; l no mortal 
* can do anything against his will, 2 none can escape 
the decision of heaven, or rather destiny, 3 over which 
Zeus himself is powerless. 4 Man in the face of this 
divine power feels himself weak and frail; his 
thoughts are fleeting as the shadow of smoke ; his 
life is like a picture which a sponge washes out. 6 
Man must not ignore his position, he must learn not 
to overrate what is human, 6 let him not be indignant 
with the Gods when in affliction, 7 let his feelings not 
rise too high ; let him remember that the grain 
ot guilt, planted by pride, grows to a harvest of 
tears, 8 — such is the teaching which, with glowing 
words, flashes on us in every page of the poet. 

Not even iEschylus, however, was able to grasp this 
idea in its purity, or to rise above the contradiction 
which runs not only through Greek tragedy, but 
through the whole of the Greek view of life. On 
the one hand he gives utterance to the ancient belief 
in the envy of the Gods, which is so closely connected 
with the peculiarity of natural religion ; sickness 
lurks under the rudest health — the wave of fortune, 
when it bears man highest on its crest, breaks on a 
hidden reef — the man on whom fortune smiles, must 
voluntarily renounce a part of what he has, 9 if he 
will escape ruin ; even heaven itself brings guilt on 

1 Suppl. 598; Agamemnon, * Fragm. 295; Agam. 1327. 
1485. • Niobe, Fr. 155. 

* Prometh. 550. 7 Frag. 369 (Dindorf ). ~ 

9 Pers. 93 ; Fragm. 299 (Din- 8 Pers. 820. 
dorf ). • Agamem. 1001 ; compare 

4 Prometh. 611. Herodotus, iii. 40. 
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men, when it will utterly destroy a family. 1 On the Chap. 

other hand, ^Eschylus never tires of insisting on the 1_ 

connection between guilt and punishment. He not 
only paints with telling touches the unavoidable 
nature of divine vengeance, the mischief which fol- 
lows in the wake of pride, the never-dying curse of 
crime, in the old stories of Niobe and Ixion, of Laius 
and the house of Atreus, but in the unexpected 
result of the Persian expedition he sees a higher 
hand, visiting with punishment the self-exaltation of 
the great king, and the insults offered to the gods of 
Greece. Man must suffer 2 according to his deeds. 
God blesses him who lives in piety without guile and 
pride, but vengeance, 3 though slow at first, suddenly 
comes upon the transgressor of right. Dike strikes 
some down with a sudden blow, 4 and slowly crushes 
others. The curse of crime gathers strength from 
generation to generation, just as virtue and happi- 
ness 6 descend on children and children's children. 
The Furies are at work in the concerns of men, 
avenging the fathers' sins on the sons, 6 sucking the 
criminal's life-blood, stealthily clinging to his feet, 
throwing round him the snares of madness, pursuing 
him with punishment down to the shades. 7 Thus 
the thought of divine justice and of implacable 
destiny runs firmly and steadily through all the plays 
of jEschylus. But all the more remarkable on that 
account is the vigour with which he breaks through 

1 Niobe, Fr. 160; blamed by * Eumen. 530; Fr. 283. 

Plato, Rep. 380, A. * Choeph. 61. 

1 Agam. 1663; Choeph. 309; * Agam. 750. • Eum. 830. 

Fr. 282. 7 Eum. 264, 312. 
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Chap, the fetters of this view of the world. In the 
L Eumenides, these moral collisions, the play of which 



iEschylus can so well pourtray, 1 are brought to a 
satisfactory issue when the Olympic Goddess of light 
appeases the avenging spirits of Night, and the seve- 
rity of the ancient blood-exacting Justice gives way 
to human kindness. In the Prometheus, natural re- 
ligion as a whole celebrates its moral transfiguration ; 
the zeal of the gods against men is seen to resolve 
itself into mercy ; Zeus himself requires the aid of 
the Wise One, who has felt the whole weight of 
divine wrath because of his kindness to men ; but, 
on the other hand, the unbending disposition of the 
Titan is relaxed, and Zeus' rule of might is changed 
into a moral government of willing subordination. 
But in reality the history which the poet places in 
the mythical past is that of his own time and of his 
own mind. He was standing on the boundary line 
between two periods of culture, and the story he tells 
of the mitigation of ancient justice, and of the new 
rule of the Gods, was acted over again in another 
way when the sternness of the race which fought at 
Marathon softened down into the genial beauty which 
characterised the time of Pericles. 
(b) Sopho- This new spirit finds its fullest expression in the 
plays of Sophocles. Although in principle he agrees 
with his predecessor, his tragedies create a very 
different impression. The keynote of his poetry 
is equally reverence for the Gods, whose hand and 
law encompass human life. All things, even mis- 
1 Choeph. 896; Eum. 198,566. 
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fortune, 1 come from the Gods ; no mortal can with- Chap. 

stand their never decaying power; nothing can L_ 

escape their decree ; 2 no deed and no thought can be 
hid from their eyes ; 3 no one may transgress their 
eternal laws, 4 created as they are by a superhuman 
power. Men, however, are weak and frail, mere 
shadows or dreams, non-existent, and only capable 
of a passing semblance of happiness. 6 No mortal's 
life is free from misfortune, 6 and even the happiest 
man cannot be called happy before his death ; 7 and 
taking all things into account, which the changing 
day brings with it, the number of woes, the rarity 
of good-fortune, the end to which all must come, 
it would be well to repeat the old saying, 'Not 
to have been born is the best lot, and the next 
best is to die as soon as may be.' 8 The highest 
wisdom of life is, therefore, to control our wishes, 
to moderate our desires, to love justice, to fear God, 
to be resigned to fate. Sophocles makes use of the 
example of men who have been hurled from the 
summit of fortune, or who have been ruined by 
recklessness and overbearing, to show that man 
should not exalt himself above what is human, 
for only the modest man is acceptable to the Gods ; 9 
arrogance hurries on to sudden destruction; Zeus 
hates the vaunts of a boasting tongue. 10 Like 

1 Ajax. 1036; Trach. 1278. * (Ed. R. Trach. 1, 943'; Fr. 

» Antig. 604, 951 ; Fr. 615. 632, 583. 

9 Electra, 657. 8 CEd. Col. 1215. 

« CEd. Rex, 864; Ant. 450. • Ajax, 127, 758; (Ed. Col. 

• Ajax, 125; (Ed. R. 1186; 1211 ; Fr. 320, 528. 

Fr. 12, 616, 860. If (Ed. R. 873; Ant. 127. 

• Ant. 611; Fr. 530. 
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Chap. ^Escbylus, Sophocles is full of the thought of 
' divine retribution and of the worth of virtue. He 
knows that uprightness is better than riches, that 
loss is better than unjust gain, that heavy guilt en- 
tails heavy punishment, but that piety and virtue are 
worth more than all things else, and are rewarded 
not only in this world but in the next. 1 He even 
declares that it is more important to please those in 
the next world than those in this. 2 Moreover, he is 
convinced that all wisdom comes from the Gods, and 
that they are always leading to what is right, 3 though 
at the same time men may not cease from learning 
and striving. 4 He bids them to commit their griefs 
to Zeus, who looks down from heaven and arranges 
all things, and to bear what the Gods send with re- 
signation : 6 and in this belief he remains unshaken, 
despite the misfortunes of many good men, and the 
good fortune of many bad ones. 6 

The same thoughts had inspired the poetry of JEa- 
chylus, and yet the spirit of the drama of Sopho- 
cles is very different from his. There is in Sophocles 
a higher artistic perfection, a richer dramatic move- 
ment, a finer painting of the inner life, a more care- 
ful development of actions from character and of 
character from actions, a softer beauty, a clearer and 
more pleasing language, without at all rivalling 
the stormy power, the wild exultation, and the 

1 Fr. 18, 210, 196; Phüoc. bably there is a Oela txolpa. 
1440. * Fr. 731, 736. 

2 Ant. 71. • Elec. 174; Fr. 523, 862. 
* Fr. 834, 227, 809, 865; in • Fr. 104. 

the unintelligible 0ef$ ypepq pro- 
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grand view of history taken by iEschylus. But the Chap. 
moral ground of the two tragedians is not the * 

same. Both are penetrated with reverence for the 
Gods ; but, in the case of iEschylus, this reverence 
is combined with a dread which has first to be 
set aside, and with a contradiction, which has to be 
overcome before it can come up to the trustful re- 
signation and the blissful grace of the piety of Sopho- 
cles. The power of fate seems with iEschylus much 
harsher, because it is less called for by the character of 
those whom it reaches ; the reign of Zeus is a reign of 
terror, mitigated only by degrees, and the individual 
must perish if the Deity establish too close a relation 
with him. 1 Both celebrate the victory of moral 
order over human self-will; but in iEschylus the 
victory is preceded by severer and more dreadful 
struggles. Moral order is, with him, a tremendous 
power, crushing the refractory ; whereas, with Sopho- 
cles, its work is completed with the quiet certainty 
of a law of nature, and awakens pity for human weak- 
ness rather than terror. That conflict of the old stern 
blood-exacting justice with the new, which is the sub- 
ject of the Eumenides, forms the background of the 
plays of Sophocles, with whom justice is, from the 
very beginning, united with mercy, and in the 
4 CEdipus Coloneus ' the most accursed of all mortals 
finds an end in expiation. His heroes too are 
of a different kind to those of his predecessor. In 
iEschylus moral opposites are so hard, that human 

1 Compare the character of Io in the Prometheus, especially 
v. 887, &c. 
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Chap, representatives of them are not adequate to express 
' them ; and thus he brings into the battle-field Zeus 
and the Titans, the daughters of Night and of 
Olympus ; but the tragedy of Sophocles takes place 
entirely in the world of men. The former prefers to 
introduce mighty natures and uncontrolled passions. 
The latter loves to depict what is noble, self-contained, 
tender ; strength is generally placed side by side with 
dignity, and pain with resignation, for which reason 
his female characters are exquisitely true to life. 
iEschylus describes the demoniacal side of woman's 
nature with all its repulsiveness in his Clytsemnestra ; 
Sophocles in his Antigone displays the true woman 
who knows 'how to love but not to hate,' 1 and 
who by the heroism of her love puts hatred to 
shame. In short the poetry of Sophocles sets before 
us an epoch and a people which has risen to fame 
and power by successful attempts at a happy use of 
its capacities, and which, enjoying its own existence, 
has learned to look on human nature and all that 
belongs to it in a cheerful spirit, to prize its great- 
ness, to mitigate its sufferings by timely recognition, to 
bear its weakness, to control its excesses by custom and 
law. From him the idea may be gathered, as it may 
from no other poet, of a beautiful natural agreement 
between duty and inclination, between freedom and 
order, which constitutes the moral ideal of the Greek 
world. 
(c) Eurir Euripides is only about four or five Olympiads 
^ e8 ' later than Sophocles; but his writings present a 

1 Ant. 623. 
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remarkable change in ethical tone and view of life. Chap. 
Even as an artist Euripides constantly uses caicula- ' 

tion to supply the place of an immediate poetic in- 
spiration, and discriminating reflection in the place 
of a harmonising admiration. By means of particu- 
lar scenes of an exciting and terrifying character, 
by choruses which have often little to do with the 
action of the play, and by rhetorical declamations 
and sayings, he endeavours to produce an effect, 
which might be gained in greater purity and depth 
from the connection of the whole. So too the 
agreement of moral and religious life, which com- 
mended itself so strongly to us in Sophocles, may be 
seen in a state of dissolution in the plays of the 
younger poet. He must not, however, be supposed 
to be deficient in moral maxims and religious 
thoughts. He knows full well that piety and the 
virtue of moderation are the best things for man; 
that he who is mortal must not grow proud in suc- 
cess or despairing in misfortune; that he can do 
nothing without the Gods; that in the long run 
the good man succeeds and the bad fails ; that a mo- 
derate good-fortune is preferable to the vicissitudes 
of greatness; 1 that the poor man's fear of the Gods is 
worth more than the pompous sacrifices of many a 
rich one ; that virtue and understanding are better 
than wealth and noble birth. 2 He discourses at length 
of the benefits conferred by the Gods on men, 3 he 
speaks well of their righteous and almighty rule, 4 

1 Bacch. 1139 ; Fr. 77, 80, 257, • Suppl. 197. 
305, &c. 4 Troad. 880; Hel. 1442. 

1 Fr. 329, 53, 254. 
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Chap. and he even traces back human guilt to their will. 1 

' But all such expressions, however numerous, do not 

contain the whole of his view of the world, and the 

ethical peculiarity of his poetry is not to be found in 

them. 

Euripides has sufficient appreciation of what is 
great and morally beautiful, to be able to paint it 
when it occurs in a true and telling manner. But 
as he is a student of philosophy, 2 and is related in 
spirit to the better Sophists, he deviates too far from 
the older method of thought, to be able to devote 
himself absolutely and with real conviction to the 
traditional faith and morality. He has sober under- 
standing enough to recognise that many myths are 
improbable and unseemly ; but he has not suffi- 
cient artistic power to rise above this for the sake of 
the ideas they embody, and for their poetic worth. 
The fortunes of men do not seem to him to be the 
immediate revelation of a higher power, but rather 
the result of natural cause, of calculation, of caprice, 
and of chance. Even moral principles appear waver- 
ing, and though on the whole they are looked upon 
as binding, still the poet cannot conceal from him- 
self that much may be said for an immoral course 
of conduct. The sublime poetic view of the world, 
the half-moral, half-religious way of looking at hu- 
man life, has been succeeded by a sceptical tone, a 

1 Hippol. 1427. Eestit. i. 109, 118. Anaxagoras, 

2 Compare with reference to however, does not, like Euripides, 
the views of Anaxagoras, which make Earth and Ether, but Air 
are especially to be found in the and Ether come first after the 
Fragments, Hartung's Euripides original mixing of all things. 
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critical reflection, and a kind of natural positivism. Chap. 
iEschylus brought the Eumenides, in the uncouth ' 

guise of antiquity, yet with a startling effect on to the 
stage ; whereas the Electra of Euripides says to her 
brother, or rather the poet himself says, that the 
Furies are mere offsprings of the imagination. 1 While 
Iphigeneia is preparing to sacrifice the captives, she 
reflects that the goddess herself cannot possibly re- 
quire this sacrifice, and that the story of the feast of 
Tantalus is a fable. 2 Similarly in the Electra 3 the 
chorus raises doubts as to the miracle of the change 
in the course of the sun. In the Troades, 4 Hecuba 
calls in question the story of the judgment of Paris, 
and explains the assistance of Aphrodite in carrying 
off Helen to mean the attractive beauty of Paris. In 
the Bacchae, 5 Teiresias gives an insipid, half-natural 
explanation of the birth of Bacchus. 6 The Gods, says 
Euripides, 7 have no needs, and therefore the stories 
which impute to them human passions cannot pos- 
sibly be true. Even the general notions of divine 
punishment give him offence. Punishment must 
not be looked upon as a visitation for particular acts, 
but as a general law. 8 In other cases he throws 
blame on the actions and commands of the Gods — 
a blame too which, for the most part, is not called 
for by the development of the characters, and en- 
tails no punishment in the sequel; and it must, 
therefore, necessarily appear as the poet's own con- 

1 Orest. 248, 387. » 265. 

* Iphi. Taur. 372. • Frag. 209. 

» 734. ' Here. Fur. 1328. 

4 963. 8 Fr. 508. 
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Chap, viction; 1 and from this he at one time concludes, 

'- — that man need not disturb himself because of his 

faults, since the Gods commit the same; at another 
time, that the stories about the Gods cannot be 
true. 2 

He attaches an equally slight importance to pro- 
phetic art, and makes use of an opportunity in the 
Helen, 3 to prove, on highly rationalistic grounds, 
that it is lying and deceit. 4 Belief in the Gods is, 
however, thoroughly interwoven with these myths and 
rites. No wonder, then, that the poet often makes 
his heroes utter statements about the existence of 
the Gods, which would sound much better from the 
mouth of Protagoras, than from men and women of 
the mythical past : as, for instance, when Talthybius 
raises the question and asks whether there are Gods, 
or whether Chance guides all things ; 5 or when an- 
other is made to doubt the existence of the Gods, 6 
because of the unjust distribution of good and bad 
fortune. Hecuba in her prayer wonders what the 
deity really is, whether Zeus, or natural necessity, or 
the spirit of mortal beiogs ; 7 Hercules and Clytaem- 
nestra leave it an open question, whether there are 
Gods, and who Zeus is ; 8 and even the Ether is ex- 
plained to be God. 9 These utterances prove at least 

1 Io, 448, 1316; Elect. 1298; with Euripides. 
Orest. 277. * Hel. 484. 

2 Here. Fur. 1301. • Fr. 288; compare Fr. 892. 
• 743. r Troad. 877. 

4 Sophocles, Antig. 1033, 8 Here. Fur. 1250; Iph. Aul. 

makes Cleon attack the prophet, 1034 ; Orestes, 410. 

but his accusations are refuted • Fr. 935, 869. 
by the sequel. But not so 
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that Euripides had wandered far away from the Chap. 
ancient faith, but though we allow that he utters his 
own belief when he asserts, that only a fool can deny 
the deity and believe the false pretensions of philo- 
sophy about what is hidden, 1 still in general he 
appears to assume a sceptical and critical attitude 
towards the popular faith. Probably he allowed 
that there was a Grod, but he certainly attributed no 
value to the mythical notions about the Gods ; he 
believed that the essence of God could not be known, 
and he presupposed the oneness of the divine nature 
either by glossing over or by plainly denying the 
ruling Pantheism. 2 

In a similar way he expresses himself about the 
popular ideas on the future state. Naturally 
enough, he makes use of them when it is in his 
power, but then he also says, that we know not 
how it is with another life, we only follow an un- 
founded opinion. In several places he gives utter- 
ance to an opinion 8 which refers partly to Orphic 
and Pythagorean traditions, and partly to the teach- 
ing of Anaxagoras and Archilaus, that the spirit re- 
turns at death to the ether from which it came ; 4 and 
apparently leaves it an undecided question, whether 
at all, or to what extent, consciousness belongs to this 
soul when united with the ether. 5 Nor is the sphere 



1 Fr. 905,981. soul of the dead does not survive, 

2 Fr. 804. but yet it has an eternal con- 

3 Hippolyt. 192. sciousness after it has united with 

4 Suppl. 632; Hel. 1012; Fr. the immortal Ether. From this 
836. he deduces the belief in retribu- 

* He says in the Helen : The tion after death, and he asks (Fr. 

C 
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Chap. of morals untouched by these doubts ; a fact which 
may be gathered from the general character of his 
tragedies rather than from particular statements, 
though the latter sufficed to give offence to his con- 
temporaries. 1 The tragic motives of Euripides, like 
those which iEschylus and Sophocles had so deeply 
sounded, are not to be sought in the collision of moral 
forces, but in personal passions, complications and 
experiences. His heroes have not that ideal character 
which makes them types of a whole class, and there- 
fore, the highest necessity which we admired before 
is not active in the development of the Euripidean 
drama, but the solution of the plot is visibly brought 
about by the appearance of Gods, or by some human 
device. Thus a tragedian, so rich in poetic beauties, 
so successful in painting individual characters, so 
experienced in knowledge of human life and human 
frailty, so telling in many of his speeches and acts, 
must yet be said to have come down from the moral 
and artistic height of his two great predecessors, in 
order to introduce into tragedy a method of inward 
reflection, of studied effect, and of artificial language, 
like that which was followed by the delicate neatness 
of Agatho, and the didactic pretensions of Critias. 
(2)Didac- Cotemporary with ^Eschylus, or even a little 
tie poetry. b e f ore him, lived the poets Epicharmus, Simonides, 
and Pindar, and soon after him Bacchylides. It 

639), whether on the whole life the Heraclid. 591, he leaves it 

is not death and death life. On an open question whether the 

the other hand in the Troades, 638, dead have any feelings, 
he says, the dead man is like an ' As for instance : y yk£<r<r* 

unborn child, feelingless ; and in £ftc6fUMcc, &c. Hippol. 607. 
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belongs to a former period to shew what a rational Chap. 
view of the world is taken by Epicharmus, and how ' 

pure are his moral and theological notions, thanks 
to his connection with philosophy. Simonides, too, («) Simo- 
seems on the whole, so far as his views can be gath- 
ered from scattered fragments, to uphold the cause 
of moderation and self-restraint ; the result, however, 
of recognising human weakness and frailty. Our life 
is full of sorrows l and troubles ; its fortune is un- 
certain ; it is quickly gone ; even prudence 2 is too 
readily lost by men, and their hardly-won virtue 
is imperfect and unreliable, and changes with cir- 
cumstances. He fares best on whom the Gods bestow 
prosperity. A faultless man must not be looked 
for ; it must be enough to find one righteously dis- 
posed. 3 The art of Simonides is inherited by Bac- 
chylides, who gives utterance to the same feelings, (b) Bac- 
He knows that no one is altogether happy, and that c y 
few are preserved from heavy changes of fortune, 
and breaks out into complaints of others : ' Not to 
have been born were the happiest lot ; ' 4 and hence 
he places the highest wisdom of life in equanimity, 
that is, content with the present, and takes no 
thought for the future. 5 At the same time he is 
convinced that man can discover what is right, and 
that Zeus, the almighty ruler of the world, is not to 
blame for the misfortunes of mortals. 6 

Exactly the same sentiments may be observed (c) Pindar 

1 Fp. 32, 36, 38, 39. 4 Fr. 1, 2, 3, 21. 

* Fr. 42. 4 Fr. 19. 

« Fr. 5. 6 Fr. 29. 
c 2 
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Chap, here as were expressed by the earlier didactic poets, 



I. 



without, however, any noticeable difference in a 
moral point of view. A more peculiar and more 
powerful spirit, and one nearly akin to iEschylus, 
finds utterance in Pindar. The secret of Pindar's 
view of the world, like that of iEschylus, is an 
exalted notion of the Deity, ' God is the all ; ' 1 
nothing is impossible for Him. Zeus governs all 
things according to His will. It is He that bestows 
success or failure. 2 In Him the law, to which both 
Gods and men must bow, realises itself with a mighty 
power. 3 Even the deeds of men are not hid from 
His all-seeing eyes. 4 Only what is beautiful and 
noble can be attributed to the Gods. He who accuses 
them of human vices cannot escape their punish- 
ment. 5 In contrast with this divine exaltation, man 
occupies a twofold attitude. On the one hand his 
nature is related to that of the Gods — the two races 
come from a single stock; on the other hand his 
power is infinitely different, and neither in body nor 
in mind can we creatures of the day be compared 
with the immortals ; 6 our lot is changeful, and joy 
and sorrow lie near together. 7 True wisdom, there- 
fore, consists in not going beyond the bounds of 

1 Clemens Stromat. v. 610 : » Fr. 146. 

Tllvtapos . . . kvrutpbs tlirdbv, 4 01. i. 64 ; Pyth. iii. 28. 

rl 6c6s; trirh war. It may have * 01. i. 28. 

been that Pindar used the words • Nem. vi. 1. According to 

flefcs rb trap in the same sense that Frag. 108, the soul, the eftwAop 

Sophocles said (Trach. 1278) cdwvos, comes from God alone, 

obtihp roinwv fa t/A$)Zefa, to express, and proves its higher nature in 

All depends upon God. dreams. 

2 Fr. 119; Pyth. ii. 49, 88; » 01. ii. 30. 
Nem. x. 29. 
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what is human, in looking to the Gods for all that is Chap. 
good, and in being content with what they bestow, ' 

' Seek not to be a God,' exclaims the poet ; ' what is 
mortal becomes mortals, and he who soars to heaven 
will, like Bellerophon, have a precipitate fall.' l Bless- 
ing and success is only to be had when God points 
the way ; 2 the result of our labour is in His hand, 
according as he is determined by destiny. 3 From 
God comes all virtue and knowledge ; 4 and for the 
very reason that it is a gift of God, natural talent is 
placed by Pindar far above all acquirements, and the 
creative spirit, to which Deity has imparted Himself, 
above all other spirits, as the eagle of Zeus is above 
the croaking rooks. 5 We must resign ourselves to 
what God disposes, and be content with our lot, 
whatever it be. Strive not against God; bear his 
yoke without kicking against the pricks ; adapt your- 
self to circumstances ; seek not what is impossible ; 
in all things observe moderation ; beware of envy, 
which strikes the highest most severely. These are the 
counsels of the poet, 6 To give greater weight to his 
moral counsels he not unfrequently appeals to a 
future retribution, of the wicked as well as of the 
good, in doing which he sometimes follows the 
ordinary notions of Tartarus, of Elysium, and the 
islands 7 of the blest, whilst at other times he con- 

1 01. v. 24; Isthm. v. 14; vii. 25, iii. 40. 

42. 8 Pyth. ii. 34, 88 ; iii. 21, 59, 

2 Fr. 85. 103; xi. 50; Fr. 201. 

« Pyth. xii. 28. ' Ol. ii. 56 ; Fr. 106, 120. 

4 Ol. ix. 28, 103; Pyth. i. 41 ; Fr. 108 seems only to presuppose 

Fr. 118. the current notions, with this 

* OL ii. 86, ix. 100 ; Nem. i. difference, that a more intense 
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Chap. nects with them a belief in the migration of souls. 1 
• On the whole, the religious and moral point of view 
in Pindar is not different from that of jEschylus, 
although the thought of divine justice is not brought 
out by him with such tragic force. 
(3) Histo- If we would see this view of life as it appears in 
nans. .^ ^3^^^ t a j^r form, no better example can 
(a) Hero- be selected than Herodotus, the friend of Sophocles. 
In writing his history, Herodotus sometimes allows 
himself to be guided by the notions of olden times. 
He recognises the rule of divine providence in the 
order of nature, 2 and equally clearly in the fortunes 
of men, and especially in punishment, which over- 
takes the guilty, even if he has only indulged a guilt- 
less passion to excess. 3 The popular forms of worship 
are honoured by him, 4 because he knew that every 
nation clings most closely to its own usages, and that 
only a madman can treat them with disdain. 5 He has 
sufficient credulity to relate in good faith several 
miracles and prophecies, 6 and among them some of 
the most extraordinary kind. His piety bears the 
impress of antiquity, in being connected with that 

life is given to souls in Hades 2 Her. iii. 108. 

than was the view of Homer and * ii. 120; iv. 205; vi. 84; 

the mass of people. Fr. 109 is viii. 129; vii. 133. 

probably spurious. 4 For instance, he hesitates to 

1 Fr. 110, Ol. ii. 68. Accor- utter the names of Egyptian 

ding to the latter passage, in Gods in a context which might 

which Pindar is most explicit, desecrate them, ii. 86, or to speak 

reward or punishment follows in of Egyptian mysteries. 

Hades. Only a few distinguished * iii. 38. 

men are able to return to life, e vii. 12, 57; viii. 37, 65; ix. 

and allowed to enjoy the higher 100. Here belong the prophecies 

bliss on the islands of the blessed of Bakis and Musaeus, viii. 77 ; 

by a threefold life of innocence. ix. 43. 
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fear of divine powers so peculiarly adapted to natural Chap. 
religion, because there the exaltation of the Gods _____ 
above men is not conceived of in all its intensity, but 
regarded in a physical rather than in a moral light. 
Man is not destined to enjoy perfect good fortune; 
his life is exposed to changes innumerable; before 
his death no one can be called happy, and in general 
it is a matter for doubt whether death is not better 
for a man than life. 1 He who by prosperity or self- 
satisfaction rises above the lot of men, is invariably 
the victim of the envy of the Deity, which, jealous of 
its privileges, will not brook a mortal rival. 2 

This is altogether in agreement with the spirit, 
which breathes through the older poetry of Greece. 
But for all that, Herodotus is unable to conceal 
from us the fact that he is a product of an epoch, in 
which thought has already begun to shake the foun- 
dations of a simple faith. With whatever naivete he 
may tell a number of wonderful stories, there are 
times when he declares a belief in the appearance of 
Gods 3 (which, be it said, pointed to a plain act of 
deception) to be extremely simple, and when he 
refers to an earthquake as the cause of a result attri- 
buted to Poseidon by the Thessalian legend. 4 But 
a rationalistic tendency clearly comes to light when 
he, by preference, receives mythical explanations in 
the taste of a later Euemerism, and even carries them 
further himself. 5 Add to this that he occasionally 

1 ii. 31. 4 vii. 129. 

* On the dciov 4>6ovep6p, conf. i. 2 See the legends of Io and 

32, 34 ; iii. 40 ; vii. 10, 5, 46. Europa, i. 1 ; of (xyges, i. 8 ; of 

» i. 60. the doves of Dodona, ii. 66 ; of 
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Chap. expresses the opinion that all men know equally 



I. 



little about the Gods, 1 and it will be patent, how much 
doubt was already encroaching on the ancient faith. 
(b) Thucy- In Thucydides, the next great historian, faith had 
already changed into a natural way of treating history. 
No one will deny the high moral earnestness of his 
writings. His history of the Peloponnesian war in 
its unfinished form has all the effect of a stern 
tragedy. But this effect is brought about purely by 
historical positivism, without introducing the inter- 
position of the gods to explain events. Thucydides 
knew how indispensable religion was for the public 
good; his very descriptions show how deeply he 
deplored that his country, not only morally but reli- 
giously, suffered decay ; 2 yet in his pages the rule of 
the deity and of moral order in the world is only 
allowed to be seen by the light of history. Con- 
vinced that human nature is always the same, he 
insists on moral laws by showing in a given case, that 
ruin naturally results from the weakness and the 
passions of men, all of which he knows well and can 
j udge impartially. 3 But he nowhere betrays a belief in 
those extraordinary occurrences, in which Herodotus 
saw the hand of God. Where his contemporaries 
fancied they saw the fulfilment of a prophecy, he 
contented himself with sober criticism. 4 To depend on 
oracles instead of taking active steps, he calls the folly 

Helen, ii. 113-120; of Hercules, * iii. 82, 84; and in the de- 

ii. 43, 146. scription of the Sicilian expedi- 

1 ii. 3. tion, its motives and results, yi. 

2 See the well-known passages 16, 24, 30 ; vii. 76, 87. 

ii. 53; iii. 82. 4 For instance, ii. 17, 64. 
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of the masses, 1 and openly expresses his disapproval of Chap. 
the disastrous superstition of Nicias. 2 In the panegyric 
of the dead, 8 which is a memorial of his own spirit 
quite as much as of the spirit of the age of Pericles, he 
does not deign to bestow a single word on the mythical 
history of Athens, the hackneyed theme of ancient 
panegyrists ; but instead of it, with a statesmanlike 
disposition, he clings to what is actual, and to prac- 
tical questions. His history is a brilliant evidence of 
manly vigour and high intellectual culture, of a many- 
sided experience of life, of a calm, unimpassioned, 
penetrating, and morally correct view of the world. 
It is a work which fills us with the highest respect 
not only for the writer, but for the whole period, 
which could bring to maturity a genius like that of 
Thucydides. 

At the same time, however, this work contains the 
darker sides of the period concealed within. We 
have only to read the descriptions it gives 4 of the 
confusion of all moral notions in the factious struggles 
of the Peloponnesian war, of the desolation of Athens 
by the plague, of the decline of piety and self- 
sacrifice, of reckless indulgence in selfish passions, to 
be convinced how in that period of might and culture, 
moral worth had altogether degenerated. To prove 
beyond all question, that along with those outward 
relations all general convictions had been shaken, 
Thucydides puts in the mouth of several of his 
speakers, and particularly of those who represented 

1 v. 103. 8 ii. 35. 

s vii. 60. 4 ii. 53 ; iii. 82. 
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Chap. Athens, naked avowals of the most selfish principles, 
' which could come only from the lips of some of the 
younger sophists. Popular Athenian speakers and 
ambassadors 1 are made to express themselves on every 
occasion unblushingly, to the effect that all who 
have the power seek to rule, that no one is restrained 
by considerations of justice from pursuing his ad- 
vantage by every means in his power, that the rule 
of the stronger is the universal law of nature, that 
at bottom every one estimates justice and honour by 
his own interests and tastes, and that even the best 
regulated states act on this idea, at least in their 
relations with others. Even those who have to suffer 
from the selfishness of the Athenians, are in the 
end hardly able to blame it. 2 It is thus seen that 
moral and political conditions invariably keep pace 
with the sophistic character of scientific culture. 
(4) The Co- How little other prudent men were deceived about 
median*. ^ e dangers which this course of things was bringing 
upon them, and how little they were able to control 
it, or to stand aloof from the spirit of their times, 
AHstopKa- may be seen by the example of Aristophanes. This 
poet is an enthusiastic admirer of the good old time, 
with its steady morality, its strict education, its 
military prowess, its orderly and prudent adminis- 
tration. 3 He grows warm and sublime whenever he 
speaks of the days of Marathon ; 4 lashes with im- 
placable satire, now in the form of bantering jest, 

1 i. 76; iii. 40; v. 89, 106, • Clouds, 882; Knights, 1316. 
Ill; vi. 85. 4 Wasps, 1071; the Achar- 

2 iv. 61. nians, 676. 
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now in that of bitter earnestness, these new-fangled Chap. 
notions which have forced themselves into the place 
of time-honoured institutions — the unbridled demo- 
cracy with it« demagogues and sycophants 1 — the 
empty, effeminate, free-thinking poetry, so faithless 
to its moral idea, so fallen from its artistic height 2 
— the sophistic culture with its unfruitful speculations, 
dangerous alike to faith and morals, which instead 
of steady citizens and sober-minded men, can only 
bring up shameless quibblers, atheistic reasoners, 3 or 
unconscionable perverters of justice. Zeal for what 
is ancient is with him undeniably an affair of indivi- 
dual conviction. This is what may be gathered from 
the earnestness, the warmth, and the classic beauty of 
those passages, which set forth the praise of the olden 
time and its customs; but it is more undeniably mani- 
fested in the general tendency of his comedies : and if 
he justly commends his own courage to us in discharg- 
ing his duty to his city against Cleon, 4 the claim to be 
a noble man fighting for a principle, cannot be fairly 
denied him. 

But Aristophanes, while warmly taking the field 
against the spirit of innovation, at the same time 
not only presupposes this very spirit, but actually 
furthers and, to a certain extent, promotes it in his 
hearers. He lashes the demagogues and sycophants; 
but whilst lashing them he tells us that every place 
is full of them, that democracy has a hundred heads, 

1 Wasps ; Clouds, 568. Frogs, U91. 

2 Frogs; Achar. 393. * Wasps, 1029, 1284; Peace, 
* Clouds; Birds, 1282, 1653; 961; Achar. 969. 
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Chap. ever full of vitality; that the Athenian people, like a 
childish old man, was always the victim of the most 
impudent of his flatterers ; that the steady men of 
the older generation were just as punctilious about 
judicial proprieties as the estimable citizens were 
about their legal forms ; and that the Spartan-aping 
young gentlemen were no less slovenly than the 
demagogues; l that the sovereign people, after Solon's 
constitution had been re-established, continued to 
manage house as wildly as before, and only wanted 
female government to complete the folly.* In his 
plays he even indulges in the arts of the dema- 
gogues and sycophants ; he slanders Socrates and 
many others quite as much as any rhetorician could 
have done, and to outbid the statesmen who squan- 
dered the public property in order to bribe the 
the people, he tells the citizens of Athens that if the 
distribution were fairly made 3 they ought to receive 
far more than they did. Even in religious and 
moral reforms he has only bad prospects to shew. 
He praises the ancient moral training, but he says 
at the same time with derision, that little morality 
is to be found amongst his hearers, 4 and the vices 
from which his people suffered appear to him on 
the whole very natural. 5 He brings women on the 
stage to lash their licentiousness; but he depicts 
this licentiousness as so deep and so general, that 
there could be no hope of improvement. He attacks 

1 "Wasps; Birds, 38. 4 Clouds, 1055. 

2 Eocles. v. 456 ; conf. Plato, * Compare Birds, 137 ; Frogs, 
Rep. viii. 563, B. 148. 

» Wasps, 655. 
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the philosophers who deny the Gods, but in one of Chap. 
his first comedies he gives us to understand, that ' 

belief rested in his time on trembling foundations, 1 
and he exposes the Gods, together with their priests, 
with surpassing recklessness, not only in indivi- 
dual expressions, 2 but in whole acts and plays. 3 He 
brings them down with rough scorn, not only into 
the region of humanity, but into what is lowest and 
most common ; he holds up the moral weaknesses 
in which they resemble men nakedly and minutely 
to view ; he makes the world of Gods, like that of 
men, turn in such a wild whirlpool, that the spectator 
no less than the poet must lose all respect for the 
beings who are so readily and recklessly at the 
disposal of the imagination. We may attribute 
much of this to the license of comedy; but still more 
than enough remains to convince us that the poet 
himself, as well as his audience, had gone far from 
the ancient morality, the loss of which he regrets ; 
and we see, on the whole, the period and the circum- 
stances out of which philosophy came forth, wherever 
we come in contact with them, penetrated by that 
spirit of novelty which made it impossible for the 
most decided lovers of antiquity to adhere to their 
ancestral mode of life and thought. 

Amongst other indications of this change, one c. Thepro- 
more circumstance deserves to be noticed, which ^J°^f 
appeared about the time of the Peloponnesian war forms of 
— the increasing spread of the mysteries, and of ^onto! 

1 Knights, 32. s In the Frogs, Peace, and the 

2 Clouds, 369, 396, 900, 1075; Birds. 
Birds, 556, 1608. 
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Chap, prophecies in connection with them. The reputed 
' predictions of the older prophets had been already 
appealed to in exceptional cases, as is the wont of 
men ; but the mischief and abuse which was kept up 
in this way appears now to have reached an in- 
credible pitch. The Orphic and Corybantic mysteries 
would seem also to have been more widely diffused, 
and to have gained supporters about the same time, 
if we may judge by the numerous allusions to them 
in the writers of this and the following generation. 
In more than one aspect, however, an innovation was 
at the root of this. To a merely outward spectator, it 
was a very different thing, whether advice was 
sought from the public oracles and use was made of 
the ancient rites naturalised from time immemorial 
in fixed spots, or whether recourse was »had to the 
professed utterances of individual prophets and to a 
private worship — a worship too without a fixed 
locality, carried about by vagrant priests, practised 
in particular confraternities, and claiming to elevate 
all who took part in it as the special elect above the 
mass of mankind. The predominance of this kind 
of private worship and irregular prophecy was partly 
a proof that the public religion was not altogether 
satisfactory, but in part it contributed to produce 
that very result. Such mystical piety was in itself 
very different from the customary forms of faith and 
life. The notions of the gods, by flowing into each 
other, began to lose their distinctness ; and perhaps 
the harmonising and pantheistic tendency already 
noticed in individuals in the fifth century may be 
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connected with it. The conceptions of human life Chap. 
and of human nature had assumed an altered cha- ' 

racter, owing to a clearer belief in immortality, 
which the dogmas of the migration of souls and of 
future retribution had introduced ; and traces of this 
change may be seen in the poetry of the time of 
Euripides. Connected too with it was an ascetic 
code of morals which came into vogue, enjoining 
abstinence from animal food, celibacy, the avoidance 
of certain defilements, and the wearing of white 
clothing. Philosophy, it is true, could only appro- 
priate what was most general in this asceticism — the 
renunciation of the senses in a spiritual sense. It 
was not till a later time that the Neopythagoreans 
embraced the whole of it, with all its external 
belongings. But before that time arrived the 
spiritual life and the intellectual growth of Greece 
had another and a more brilliant career marked out 
for it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTER AND PROGRESS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

Chap. The age of Socrates inherited a rich treasure of 
_____ religious ideas, of moral principles, and scientific 
conceptions, but at the same time it was inferior to 
the age that had preceded it, in its modes of thought 
and in its moral practice. Traditional opinions 
seemed now to be all too narrow ; there were new 
lines of thought to be opened out, new problems to 
be solved. Mythical notions about the Gods and 
about the state after death, had lost all meaning for 
the great majority of the educated ; ! ancient customs 
had fallen into disuse; the regularity of civil life, 
the simplicity and purity of domestic life, had been 
supplanted by an utter recklessness of conduct, and 
by an unscrupulous pursuit of pleasure and profit. 
Principles subversive of all law and of all right, 
were being unhesitatingly avowed, and were wil- 
lingly acquiesced in by the younger generation. The 
strictness and grandeur of the early art, the lucid 
beauty, the classic softness, the self-contained dignity 
of the later art, was degenerating into the study of 
mere effect ; while under the influence of sophistry, 

1 Conf. Plato, Rep. i. 330, D. 
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science had been brought into an utter disbelief, not Chap. 

II 
only of individual systems, but of the very end _______ 

assumed in previous enquiry, the possibility of 
knowledge at all. 

So far, however, from being exhausted, the spirit 
of Greece was only the more emerging into life amid 
these throes and struggles. Its mental horizon was 
being extended \ its powers of thought were being 
braced; its views and conceptions were being en- 
riched; its whole consciousness was gaining a new 
object, now that the nation had succeeded in glorious 
undertakings, and had distinguished itself by its 
military exploits. Even if the meridian of classic art 
and of free political life was past towards the close of 
the period,still the newly-awakened culture of the un- 
derstanding was full of promise for the future; since 
as yet sophistry had been destructive, not construc- 
tive, and instead of having completed, was only com- 
mencing its task. Some new and thorough change 
might surely be worked out, and was seemingly re- 
quired, both in the interest of morals and of science. 
When ordinary propriety of conduct and the tradi- 
tional views of science had once been overthrown by 
the altered spirit of the times, a return to the old 
point of view became impossible. But that men 
should despair on this account of all knowledge, and 
of all principles of morality, was an over-hasty con- 
clusion. For granting that the current view of 
science and morality was inadequate, it by no means 
followed, that all science, and all morality was im- 
possible. On the contrary, the more the pernicious 

D 
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Chap. consequences of such a view were brought to light, 
the more it was felt to be a duty to avoid them by a 



thorough transformation of the whole tone of feeling 

and thought, instead of making a useless attempt 

blindly to recall the past. 

A.iHstinc- To a far-sighted eye the particular line to be 

Hon of taken for the re-establishment of science was pointed 

Socratic m r 

from pre- out with special clearness by the experience of the 

pkifosopky P 3,8 ^' Traditional propriety of conduct had suc- 

(l) The cumbed before the spirit of innovation, because it 

2>re-Socra- rested upon instinct and custom, and not on any 

tic tradi- 

tional ; the clear knowledge of its necessity. To be replaced on 

Socrat%c a p ermane nt basis, propriety of conduct must rest 

resting on r r r J 

knowledge, upon knowledge. Earlier philosophy had been un- 
able to satisfy the wants of the times because it had 
been directed exclusively to a study of nature; 
because it did not give an elementary education suffi- 
cient for practical life to the mass of men, nor to the 
thinking spirit any clue to the problem of its being 
and destiny. To supply this want a new philosophy 
was required — one which would direct its attention to 
the sphere of mind and morals, and work into shape 
he ample supply of ethical ideas stored up in poetry 
tand underlying custom. The earlier systems had been 
exposed to sophistic doubts, because they were too 
one-sided in their foundations, and too materialistic 
in their conclusions to be able to stand against a 
searching criticism — such a criticism as that which 
destroyed their various one-sided aspects by means 
of each other, and argued from the change and 
uncertainty of all sensible appearances, that know- 
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ledge was impossible. A lasting structure could not c ^ p - 

be established, unless the foundations were laid 

deeper, unless too some means could be found of 
supplementing these various views by each other, 
of harmonising them when contradictory in some 
higher point of union, and of detecting the un- 
changeable essence of things amidst changing ap- 
pearances. What was wanted was supplied by 
dialectic, or the art of forming conceptions, and the 
result of it was philosophical idealism. Thus the 
knowledge of the faults and deficiencies of the 
previous age naturally produced the turn taken by 
philosophy after Socrates. Scientific ethics became 
necessary because moral convictions had been shaken ; 
a wider enquiry became necessary, because of the 
onesidedness of the philosophy of nature ; a searching 
criticism was necessary, because dogmatic systems 
contradicted one another ; a philosophy of conception 
was necessary, because observations of the senses could 
not be relied on ; idealism was necessary, because a 
materialistic view of the world proved unsatisfactory. 

It is precisely in these traits that the Socratic (2) Tke 
philosophy differs from that of the previous period. ^L^f" 
The pre-Socratic philosophy was simply and solely sophya 
a philosophy of nature ; it was not until it reached "nature} the 

its period of transition in the sophists that it left Socratic 

n i.i ii-i-i i' t of concep- 

nature for ethical and dialectical questions. In iions. 

Socrates the dialectical tendency is supreme. He 

occupied himself almost exclusively in determining 

conceptions logically, and in enquiring into the 

nature of virtue. The imperfect Socratic schools 

D 2 
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Chap. were, with few exceptions, confined to a similar 
; ground, and even in Plato's system this foundation 



of dialectic, and this structure of ethics formed a 
marked contrast to the previous study of nature. 
So, too, when Aristotle discusses physics in great 
detail and with unmistakeable predilection, they are, 
in point of value, only a single branch of a system 
subordinate to metaphysics. 

The increase of territory thus gained is in itself 
enough to show that the whole domain of philosophy 
was altered ; why else should thought have searched 
for other and more extended materials, were it not 
that it had been changed in itself, and become no 
longer content with those which had sufficed before ? 
For the same reason the philosophic method was a 
different one. In previous philosophy thought had 
been directed immediately to the object, as such. In 
B. Charac- the Socratic and post-Socratic systems it was directed 
this period immediately to the conception, and to the object 
is Us doc- only mediately, through the conception. The older 
con- systems enquired, without further examination, what 

^ ccptwns. predicates belonged to things ; for instance, whether 

being admitted of motion or not — how and out of 
what the world was made. The Socratic philosophy 
ever asks, in the first place, what things are in them- 
selves; according to the conception belonging to them, 
and thinks to explain their states and properties best 
when it has thoroughly mastered these conceptions. 1 
The conception of a thing is only obtained, by ob- 
serving its various aspects and qualities, by uniting 

1 Compare the clear statement he had busied himself in vain 
in the Phaedo, 99, D. After with the enquiries of the physi- 
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them, by harmonising apparent contradictions, by Chap. 
distinguishing what is lasting from what is changing, 



in a word, by that constructive criticism, which was 0) A/fr«- 

Hon of a 
introduced by Socrates, and which was enlarged conception. 

by Plato and Aristotle. Former philosophers, start- 
ing from single prominent features, endeavoured by 
a one-sided view of things to determine what they 
were. Now all the properties of an object were 
taken into account and weighed from every side, 
before a judgment could be formed. Thus reflection, 
which substituted sophistry in place of the older 
philosophy, was welcomed by the new philosophy as 
a moving power ; the various aspects under which 
things might be regarded, were brought together and 
referred to each other ; but instead of stopping at 
the negative result, and allowing that our notions 
cannot be true because they contain opposite deter- 
minations, the aim of the new philosophy was to 
unite these opposites in one, and to show that true 
science is not affected by contradiction, because it 
only refers to that which unites opposites in itself, 
and is superior to all contradiction. This connection 
of knowledge and conceptions is the common pecu- 
liarity of the Socratic, the Platonic, and the 
Aristotelian philosophy, nor do the lesser Socratic 
schools form any exception to it, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

cal philosophies, he declares him- <rwv imxetpav &*r€<Td<u avr&v). 

self convinced, that he is only Jf5o£« 5^ pot XPW CU « J roits \6yovs 

involved in greater darkness by Karaupvyivra 4v ttctlvois ano-reiv 

directing his enquiries into things rwp tivrwv «r V aX^Beiay (the true 

in themselves, (tA 5*ra o-kottwv being of things), i. e. instead of 

. . . ß\4ira>v vph* rh it pay para wpdy/xara, \6yoi, instead of tvra, 

rots ijxfxaui icol ind(TTy rwv alafrfi- AA^fcta raw tvrojy. 
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Chap. 
II. 



(2) Theory 
of concep' 
tions 
expanded 

h 

Socrates, 
Pi a to, and 
Aristotle. 



If conceptions, and conceptions alone, can give 
true knowledge, it follows that true being belongs 
only to that which is known by means of conceptions ; 
that is, to the essence of things, in so far as this 
essence is conceived in thought. This essential 
being must not, however, be sought for in matter. 
That matter could only be made into a world by 
means of spirit, had been shown by Anaxagoras ; and 
the old materialistic physics had been generally 
brought into discredit by the sophists. Nothing 
remained but to examine the form and purpose of 
things, to determine the conceptions belonging to 
them by making the immaterial part the most im- 
portant, and to assign to it a true reality underlying 
the appearance. In this way the Socratic philosophy 
led logically to idealism. 

Even in Socrates himself traces of this idealism 
may be seen. His indifference to physical enquiries 
and his preference for ethical ones prove satisfactorily 
that he estimated the inner at a much higher value 
than the outer world. We need only analyse the 
theory of final causes, which he applied to nature, 
into the metaphysical elements out of which it is 
composed, to see that according to his view it is not 
the material of which a thing is made, but the con- 
ception which gives it shape, that makes everything 
what it is, and which accordingly represents its true 
nature. In the school of Megara this idealism comes 
out more plainly ; and in Plato it runs through all 
parts of his philosophy side by side with a current of 
pre-Socratic doctrines. Even Aristotle does not give 
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up his adherence to this view. Although he denies the Chap. 
independent existence of the Platonic ideas, he still ' 

asserts that it is form and not matter that constitutes 
what is real, and that the highest reality belongs to 
spirit free from matter. On this ground his physics 
agree with those of his predecessors in making final 
higher than material causes, so that in comparison 
with the natural philosophers of the pre-Socratic 
period, Aristotle must really be called an Idealist. 

Thus, before the time of Socrates, philosophy 
started from the consideration of nature, and was 
chiefly occupied in enquiring into the nature and 
causes of external things, dealing mainly with their 
material properties. An entirely different character 
is displayed in the philosophy founded by Socrates. 
Instead of beginning by observing nature, it begins 
with observing ' self ' — with ethics instead of physics. 
It aims at explaining appearances by conceptions 
first of all, and only in the second place by physics. 
It substitutes an attitude of enquiry for dogmatic 
statements, and idealism in the place of materialism. 
Spirit contrasted with nature, and the conception or 
the form contrasted with matter, are now seen to be 
of chief importance — the philosophy of nature has 
given way to a philosophy of conceptions. 

In making philosophy deal exclusively with con- q j^. 
ceptions, it is, however, by no means granted that the ^^Um 
human mind is the measure of truth and the goal of from post- 
science. Far from having arrived at the subjective f^ tote ~ 
idealism of Fichte — an idealism which was only pos- philosophy. 
sible in modern times — the philosophy of this period 
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Chap, is not even nearly so subjective as that of the post- 
' Aristotelian schools, in which the interests of specu- 



lation were subordinated to those of morals. In 
those later schools knowledge was regarded only as a 
means to virtue and happiness, whereas the great 
philosophers of the present period fully recognised 
the independent value of science. To them know- 
ledge was an end in itself, the life of speculation was 
the highest and most blessed life, action was made 
to depend upon knowledge, not knowledge upon the 
aims of active life. The only exceptions to the rule 
are a few one-sided followers of Socrates, who, how- 
ever, prove nothing as to the general tendency, 
(l) It still Here, then, was a simple belief in the possibility 
1 augment °^ knowledge, wanting in the post- Aristotelian school. 
of know- The general doubts of the sophists were refuted, but 
vossMe. there was no need of grappling with them in the 
mind of the philosopher. The subject for enquiry 
was, how could true knowledge be obtained, in what 
kind of notions must it be sought, how must the con- 
ception of it be determined. There was no doubt 
that knowledge was really possible. The question as 
to a standard — the fundamental question of the later 
schools — was altogether alien l from the feelings of 
men at this time. They did not, as did the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics, cut short the question by saying 
a standard was possible ; they did not, as did the 

1 Take for instance the ques- different to the doubt entertained 

tion raised in the Thesetetus, as in the enquiry after a standard, 

to the conception of knowledge, or as to whether knowledge is 

iwurHifiri 3, rl itot« rvyxdv€i iv ; really possible at all. 



(Thesetet. 145, E.); it is quite 
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Sceptics despair of knowledge ; they did not, as did Chap. 
the Neoplatonists, resort to higher revelations ; but ' 



they were content to place the source of truth in 
rigid thought. Even physical science, the inde- 
pendent pursuit of which was very much neglected 
by later writers, was studied in this period with 
success. Socrates and the great bulk of his followers 
may have neglected it, but Plato could not dispense 
with it, and Aristotle's labours in this branch of 
study set the subject at rest for nearly two thousand 
years. When the post- Aristotelian Ethics had, from 
various causes, at length broken loose from the 
old Greek morality, partly by a world-wide extension, 
partly by being separated from politics, partly, too, 
by the withdrawal of the moral consciousness from 
the outer world, and partly by a dumb resignation 
and a sour asceticism, then the difference between the 
past and the present might easily have been seen 
by recalling the many-sided sympathies of Socrates, 
with his cheerful enjoyment of life, and his devoted 
attachment to his country, or the teaching of Plato 
concerning the state, or that of Aristotle concerning 
virtue and society, or the relation of the Cyrenaic to 
the Epicurean view of happiness. 

It is true, attempts were made even in ethics, to (?) j?**" . 

7 r * tinctum in 

get beyond the bounds of custom. The propriety of Ethics. 
custom was supplemented by a theory of ethics, and 
a theory of conscious action. The difference between 
the outward deed and the intention, was made 
clearer than in the ordinary view. Men were re- 
quired to rise above the life of the senses to what is 
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Chap, ideal. Light was thrown on the meaning and mo* 

' __ . tives of moral consciousness. A universal human 

virtue was taught, which is not lost in activity on 
behalf of the state ; and accordingly the state was 
regarded as a means for realising virtue and happi- 
ness, nor was its welfare considered to be the ulti- 
mate end of moral action. But yet this period was 
far removed from the luxurious apathy of the Stoics, 
from the indifference of the Sceptics, from the 
asceticism of the Neoplatonists. It severed the 
moral activity of man from nature, but yet with 
Aristotle it rather looked upon virtue as the perfection 
of a natural gift, or with Plato it advanced to the love 
of what is morally beautiful from the love of what is 
sensibly beautiful. It required the philosopher to 
work for his fellowmen. It did not as yet embrace 
a world-wide society, nor did it shew indifference to 
nationality and political life. Even in this respect, 
it steered a middle course between a slavish surrender 
to the outer world, and a narrow withdrawal from it. 
(3) Its Compared with the pre-Socratic era, the age of 

greater Socrates is characterised by the diversion of philosophy 

compre- J r r j 

hensive- from external nature to thought or to ideas. In the 
same way, compared with the following age, it is 
marked by the objective character of its thought, and 
by the fact that the thinker has not tö do with him- 
self and the certainty of his own knowing, but with 
attaining to the knowledge of what is in itself real 
and true. Its theory of a knowledge of conceptions 
gives it a scientific character : — a theory from which 
its comprehensive view (reaching alike beyond the 



ne88. 
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physical one-sidedness of the pre-Socratic, and the Chap. 
moral one-sidedness of the post- Aristotelian schools), ' 

its constructive criticism in opposition to the earlier 
and later dogmatism, and its idealism, transfiguring 
the whole aspect of the outer world, without, however, 
destroying it — all follow as necessary consequences. 

This theory was developed in a simple and natural l>- Dew- 
order by three philosophic schools, the founders of the*** 
which belong to three successive generations, and 8 ?^ tiß 
are personally connected as teachers and pupils. The phy. 
first, who asserted that the standard of human thought 
and action lay in a knowledge of conceptions was 
Socrates, and he taught his followers to acquire this 
knowledge by dealing with notions critically. Plato 
concluded at once that objective conceptions were 
alone real, in any true sense, and that consequently 
only a derivative reality belonged to other things. 
This view he upheld by a more searching analysis, and 
developed to a system. Lastly, Aristotle arrived at 
the conclusion that conceptions are in things, consti- 
tuting their real essence and cause of motion. By 
an exhaustive analysis of the scientific method, he 
showed how conceptions were to be formed and applied 
to things, and by a most comprehensive enquiry into 
the several parts of the universe, he examined the laws 
and connection of conceptions, and the thoughts which 
determine all that really is. Socrates had as yet no (i) So- 
system. He had not even any theory concerning cra **' 
matter. He was convinced that in acquiring concep- 
tions true knowledge was alone to be found, that 
true virtue consisted in acting according to concep- 
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Chap, tions, that even the world was framed in accordance 
• with definite conceptions, and therefore showed 
design. In any given case he tried by a critical 
testing of former notions to gain a conception of the 
object with which he had to deal, and to this he 
devoted all his powers, setting aside every other 
interest. But he never went beyond this methodical 
« treatment. His teaching was confined to general 

requirements and conditions. His importance does 
not arise from his new view of things, but from his 
new view of knowledge. It consists in the way in 
which he put forward this view, in the way in which 
he understood the business and method of science, in 
the strength of his philosophical bent, and in the 
simplicity of his philosophical life. 
(2) Plato. The Socratic search for conceptions, has grown in 
Plato to a discovery of them, to a certainty of 
possessing them, and gazing upon them. Objective 
thoughts or ideas are with him the only real things. 
Objects of sense and matter, as such, are simply 
non-existent; and since all things are made up 
partly of what is and partly of what is not, they 
therefore are real only in proportion to the part they 
have in the idea. However much this may be in 
advance of the Socratic view, it follows logically from 
that view. The Platonic ideas, as Aristotle rightly 
understood them, 1 are the general conceptions, 
which Socrates was searching for, separated from the 
world of appearance. They are also the central point 
of the speculations of Aristotle, according to whom 

1 Met. i. 6. 
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the conception or the form alone constitutes what is Chap. 
essential and actual, and is as it were the soul of ' 



things ; form without matter, simple spirit thinking (3) AHs- 
of itself, is absolutely real, and thought is to man the tot e ' 
most intense reality, and therefore also the most 
intense pleasure in life. The only difference is, that 
whereas Plato separated the conception from the 
appearance, and regarded it as independent — as an 
l&ea — Aristotle places it in things themselves. But 
even this statement does not imply, that form stands 
in need of matter to become actual, since it is in 
itself actual. The reason why Aristotle will not 
remove the idea out of the world of appearances, is 
because it could not in a state of separation serve as 
a connecting link between individual things, nor 
could it be the cause and substance of things. The 
theory then is one and the same in all, but it was 
taken up by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle at different 
stages of its growth. In Socrates it is undeveloped, 
but full of vitality, pushing itself forward through the 
husk of earlier philosophy ; in Plato it has grown to 
a pure and independent existence ; and in Aristotle 
it has overspread the whole world of being and con- 
sciousness, exhausting itself with the effort, and 
awaiting a perfect transformation from later systems. 
Socrates, so to speak, is the pregnant germ, Plato the 
rich bloom, Aristotle the ripe fruit of Greek philoso- 
phy, standing on the summit of its historical growth. 

There is only one circumstance, which will not (4) Liffi- 
altogether fall in with this historical connection, but ™^ b 
threatens to break the continuity of Greek thought Socratic 

Schools. 
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Chap. — the imperfect attempts to expand the Socratic prin- 
' ciple which are seen in the Megarian, the Cynic, and 
the Cyrenaic schools. There is, however, a real and 
essential advancement of the philosophic conscious- 
ness to be found in these schools, restricting philoso- 
phy as they did to the form of subjective thought 
and training of the character ; although even in the 
time of Socrates the aim of philosophy began to be 
directed to objective knowledge, which could only be 
gained by a systematic course. And on other grounds 
also, they cannot be said to be wholly unimportant, 
since they were not only, at a later period, starting 
points for Stoicism, Epicureanism and Scepticism, 
but they also promoted independently many scientific 
enquiries, by means of which they exercised an 
undeniable influence on Plato and Aristotle. The 
same state of things is met with frequently in other 
instances, and occurred only a very short time after- 
wards in the older Academy, and in the Peripatetic 
school, both of which had no independent influence 
on the growth of philosophy, but yet cannot be over- 
looked in its history. One and the same thing must 
be said of all these instances. It is that they are 
important, not for having inwardly expanded a 
principle, but for having been outwardly helpful in 
advancing it, by preserving for others the older 
forms of culture, by improving and widening them 
here and there, and by thus keeping the philosopher's 
mind in sight of a many-sidedness, without which 
later systems would never have included the earlier 
ones. 
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There were accordingly no philosophic schools to be Chap. 

met with, which had a permanent influence in Greece, '_ _ 

until philosophy as a whole took up a more general 
position. They first appear with Socrates and Plato. 
By summing up all the pre-Socratic schools, Plato 
put an end to their existence; and since his time 
there has been no principle put forward, which has 
not propagated itself in a school until the time that 
Xeoplatonism put the coping-stone on Greek philoso- 
phy, and extinguished by including all previous 
systems. However many philosophical tendencies 
exist side by side in later times, only a few of them 
possess a life of their own. The rest keep up former 
views with a sort of traditional adherence, and cannot 
be taken further into account, in considering the 
peculiar philosophical character of the time. They 
need therefore only to be mentioned by the historian 
in a passing way. This treatment applies to the 
imperfect followers of Socrates. Since their teachings 
were not advancements in principle, but only in- 
complete and partial ways of representing the Socratic 
philosophy, they can only be treated cursorily, and in 
connection with the doctrines of Socrates. 
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SOCRATES. 
CHAPTER III. 

THE LIFE OF SOCKATES. 

Chap. There is no instance on record of a philosopher 
' whose importance as a thinker is so closely bound 
up with the personality of the man as it was in the 
case of Socrates. Every system, it is true, as the 
work of a definite person, may best be viewed in the 
light of his peculiarities, culture, misfortunes and 
circumstances ; but yet in many cases it is well to 
separate the fruits of genius from the actual stock on 
which they grew. The doctrines of schools can 
indeed generally be received and handed down by 
men of very different characters ; but in the case of 
Socrates this is not nearly so feasible. He had far 
less to do with definite doctrines, which might be 
equally well embraced by different men, than with 
giving a peculiar turn to life and thought, a peculiar 
character to philosophy, and a new method to scien- 
tific enquiry. In short, his teaching was not of a 
kind to be directly imparted and faithfully handed 
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down, but could only be left to propagate itself freely Chap. 



by stirring up others to a similar self-culture. This 
fact should make us all the more anxious for detailed 
information as to the training of a character which 
has had so powerful an influence on history. But 
here a very common difficulty meets us. It is known 
what Socrates was, and what he did in his riper 
years ; but only the roughest sketches are preserved 
of his outward life. A dark cloud rests on the earlier 
part of it, and excepting a few scanty, and for the 
most part untrustworthy, notices of earlier writers, 
we are left entirely to conjecture for the history of 
his intellectual and moral training. 

The youth and early manhood of Socrates fall in 
the most brilliant period of Grecian history. Born 
during the last years of the Persian war, 1 he was a 

1 The most certain chrono- his seventieth year according to 

logical date in the life of Socrates Plato (Apol. 17» D.)> hut not 

is his death. According to De- long (Crito, 52, E. calls him in 

metrius Phalerius and Apollo- round numbers seventy), his hirth 

dorus (in Diog. ii. 44), it hap- must have fallen not later than 

pened in Olympiad 95, 1 (DiocL 469 b.c., and since his birthday 

xiv. 37), and probably in the is rightly fixed for the 6th Thar- 

second half of the month Thar- gelion (Apoll, in Diog. ii. 44, 

gelion. For we must place the -351ian, V. H. ii. 25), but was not 

return of the Delian Bttaph at past at the time of the judicial 

this time, and according to inquiry, we should have to go back 

Plato (Phsedo, 59, D.), it arrived for it to 470 or even 471 b. c. 

the day before the execution of The question then arises whe- 

Socrates. About a month earlier ther these notices about the time 

(Xenpphon, Mem. iv. 8, 2, says of his birth are historical, or 

definitely thirty days), i.e. in the whether they are a mere fiction, 

month Munychion, the judicial and whether the birthday of 

enquiry took place. Accordingly Socrates, the ixcucvtik6s, was not 

Socrates must have been con- placed on the 6th of Thargelion 

demned in April 399 b.c., and to make it agree with that of 

have suffered death in May the Artemis, as Plato's was made to 

same year. Now since at the agree with Apollo's. In this case 

time of his death he had passed it is possible that he was born in 

E 
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near contemporary of all those great men who 
adorned the age of Pericles. As a citizen of Athens 
he could enjoy the opportunities afforded by a city, 
which united every means of culture by its unrivalled 
fertility of thought. Poverty and low birth were 
but slender obstacles 1 in the Athens of Pericles, 
where the lowest of the city roll were not debarred 



469 b.c. (Olym. 77, 3). The cal- 
culation of Apollodorus, which 
places it in 468 b.c. (01. 77, 4), 
is anyhow wrong. In the same 
way the assertion noticed by 
Diogenes that he was only sixty 
years of age, carries no weight 
against the clear statement of 
Plato, and probably rests upon a 
transcriber's mistake. Neither 
will Hermann's remark hold that 
Socrates could not have been 
born in the third or fourth year 
of an Olympiad, since he was 
twenty-five at the time of his 
interview with Protagoras, which 
interview happened (Plato, Parm.) 
at the time of the Panathenaea, 
and consequently in the third year 
of an Olympiad. For, supposing 
the interview to be an historical 
fact, the remark of Synesius (Calv. 
Enc. c. 17) about the age of 
Socrates was a pure guess, which 
the expressions in the Theaetet. 
183 F., and the Pannen. 127, 
C, irdw vtos, <r<p6$pa vios, refute 
altogether. 

1 That his father Sophroniscus 
(how Epiphanius, Exp. Fill. 1087, 
comes to call him Elbaglus, is 
difficult to say) was a sculptor, 
may be gathered from Diog. ii. 
18, and the services of his mother 
Phaenarete as a midwife are 
known from Plato's Theaetetus, 
149, A. As regards his circum- 
stances, it is stated by Demetrius 



Phaler. in Plutarch's Life of 
Aristides, c. 1, that he not only 
possessed land, but had seventy 
minae — a considerable sum — at 
interest, but this is at variance 
with the testimony of the most 
trustworthy witnesses. The his- 
torical grounds for it are without 
doubt weaker than those on 
which a similar statement about 
Aristides rests, and arose seem- 
ingly out of a Peripatetic's wish 
to find authorities for his view of 
the worth of riches. Plato ( Apol. 
23, B. 38, A. ; Kep. i. 337, D.) 
and Xenophon (CEc. ii. 2 ; xi. 3 ; 
Mem. i. 2, 1) represent him not 
only as very poor, vdw fwcpk 
KtKrrjfxtyos and \v vtvtq. pvpif, but 
they establish this by explicit 
references. Plato makes him say, 
perhaps he could pay a fine of 
a mina, and Xenophon depicts 
him as estimating his whole pro- 
perty, inclusive of his cottage, 
at five minae. The story of 
Libanius (Apol. Socr. t. iii. p. 7), 
according to which Socrates in- 
herited eighty minae from his 
father, and then lost them by lend- 
ing, bearing his loss with extreme 
composure, looks like a fiction 
intended to shew the indifference 
of a philosopher to wealth. It can, 
however, scarcely come from Liba- 
nius. If Plato and Xenophon had 
known the story, we may be sure 
they would not have omitted it. 
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from enjoying the rich profusion of art, which was for Chap. 
the most part devoted to the purposes of the state, nor ' 

yet from associating with men in the highest ranks 
of life. By this free personal intercourse science 
was at that time advanced far more than by teaching 
in schools, and Socrates had reached manhood before 
the Sophists introduced a systematic course of edu- 
cation. Although it can in this way be easily under- 
stood how a man in the position of Socrates could 
find enough to stimulate and to educate his mind, 
and how he could be carried away by the wonderful 
current of the intellectual movement at Athens, 
nothing further is known about the means by which 
he advanced to his subsequent greatness. 1 We may 
suppose that he enjoyed the usual education in gym- 
nastics and music, 2 although the accounts which 
are given of his teachers in music 3 deserve no credit. 

1 See the work of H. F. Her- 8 According to Max. Tyr. 
mann, De Socratis magistris et xxxviii. 4, Connus was his teacher 
disciplina juvenili, Marb. 1837. in music, and Euenus in the art 

2 Plato asserts this expressly of poetry. Alexander (in Diog. 
in the Crito, 50, D.; but apart ii. 19) makes him a pupil of 
from this testimony there could Damon, whereas Sextus (Matth. 
be no doubt of it. Porphyry's vi. 13), makes Lampo his teacher, 
statement (in Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. All these notices have undoubted- 
i. 29, p. 8) —a statement which he ly come from passages in Plato, 
undoubtedly got from Aristoxe- which are irrelevant. Socrates 
nus — that Socrates was too un- calls Connus his teacher (Menex. 
educated to be able to read, need 235, E., and Euthyd. 272, C), 
scarcely be refuted by authorities but according to the latter pas- 
such as Xen. Mem. i. 6, 14. It sage, he was a man at the time, 
is clearly an exaggeration of the so that he must have gone to 
weU-known AwuiSeuo-ta (Plato, Connus simply with a view, to 
Symp. 221, E., 199, A., Apol. 17, revive a skill long since acquired. 
B.), which only belongs to the It is more probable, (however 
satirical outside of the philoso- often such notices are given as 
pher, but was readily taken hold historical, and with further de- 
of and exaggerated by jealousy tails: Cic. ad Fam.ix. 22 ; Quint, 
in later times. i. 10 ; Val. Max. viii. 7 ; Diog. ii. 

e2 
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We are further told that he learnt enough of geo- 
metry to be able to solve difficult problems, and that 
he was not ignorant of astronomy ; l but whether he 
acquired this knowledge in his youth, or only in 
later years, and who was his teacher, we cannot tell. 2 
And lastly, in his riper years he may be seen in 
contact more or less close with a number of cha- 
racters who must have exerted a most varied and 
stirring influence on his mind. 8 It is beyond doubt 
that he was much indebted to this personal inter- 
course ; but these friends cannot strictly be pointed 
to as his teachers, although we may often find them 
called so, 4 nor do they throw any light on the history 



32; Stob. Flor. 29, 68), that 
the passages in Plato refer to 
the Connus of the comic poet 
Ameipsias, from whom the whole 
fabrication comes. Damon's name 
comes from the Laches, 180, D., 
197, D. ; Rep. iii. 400, B., 424, 
C, in which however this musi- 
cian appears as the friend rather 
than as the instructor of Socrates, 
and as an important political cha- 
racter from his connection with 
Pericles. The Phaedo, 60, C, and 
the Apology, 20, A., mention 
Euenus, but not as a teacher, 
and hardly even as an acquaint- 
ance of Socrates. And lastly, the 
Lampo of Sextus probably owes 
his existence to a mistake. Sex- 
tus may have written Damon in- 
stead of Connus (Stobaeus, Flor. 
29, 68, has Connus in the same 
connection) — or else Lamprus, (a 
name which occurs in the Me« 
nexenus, though not as that of a 
teacher of Socrates), and transcri- 
bers made it Lampo. The cele- 
brated prophet of this name 



cannot of course have been in« 
tended. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 7, 3, 5. 

2 Maximus says Theodore of 
Cyrene, but this is only an infer- 
ence drawn from Plato's These- 
tetus, and not warranted by it. 

* For instance the Sophists 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Polus, Hip- 
pias, Thrasymachus, but espe- 
cially Prodicus. Cf. Plato, Prot., 
Gorg., Hip., Rep. i. Xen. Mem. 
ii. 1, 21, iv. 4, 5, &c. Also Euri- 
pides, who was on such intimate 
terms with him that the comic 
poets charged him with borrowing 
his tragedies from Socrates. Cf. 
Diog. ii. 18; JElian, V. H. ii. 13. 
Also Aspasia; cf. Xen. CEc. 3, 14 ; 
Mem. ii. 6, 36; iEschines in 
Cic. de Invent, i. 31 ; and Diotima, 
Plato, Symp. About several of 
them we do not know whether 
Plato was true to facts in bringing 
them into connection with Socrates. 

4 Socrates calls himself in 
Plato a pupil of Prodicus, of As- 
pasia (Menex. 235, E.), and of 
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of his early training. The statement that he received 
instruction in his younger years from Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus, can neither be supported by satisfac- 
tory evidence, nor is probable in itself. 1 The same 



Chap. 

ni. 



Diotima (Symp. 201, D.), all of 
which statements have been re- 
peated in past and later times. 
But not only must we refer the 
instruction of the two ladies to a 
free personal intercourse, on the 
supposition that Diotima is an 
historical person, and the Me- 
nexenus a genuine dialogue, but 
the same applies equally to Pro- 
dicus. Mazimus makes Ischo- 
machus his teacher in agriculture, 
but he probably arrived at this 
by a perversion of Xen. (Ec. 6, 
17- The story that he was a 
pupil of Diagoras of Melos (the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Nubes, v. 
828), is an obvious fiction. 

1 The authorities are: for 
Anaxagoras, Aristid. Or. xlv., 
and the nameless sources referred 
to by Diog. ii. 19 and 45, whom 
Suidas according to his custom 
follows; for Archelans, Diog. ii. 
16, 19, 23, x. 12, and those men- 
tioned by him, Io, Aristoxenus, 
and Diocles. Besides these Ci- 
cero, Sextus, Porphyry, Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom, i. 301). 
Simplicius, Eusebius (pr. ev. x. 
14, 13, xiv. 15, 11, xv. 61, 11), 
the spurious Origen, and a few 
others. The evidence in favour 
of Anaxagoras is very insufficient, 
and the expressions about him 
which Plato (Phsedo, 97, B.) and 
Xenophon (Mem. iv. 7, 6) put 
in the mouth of Socrates, make 
it improbable that he knew him 
personally, or was acquainted 
with his views, except from books 
and hearsay, which of course 



does not exclude any casual or 
accidental intercourse. The tra- 
ditions about his relations to 
Archelaus go a great deal further, 
not however without much that is 
suspicious. Of the two most 
ancient authorities, Io and Aris- 
toxenus, the former, who was a 
near contemporary of Socrates, 
does not seemingly make Arche- 
laus his instructor. All that is 
stated by Diog. ii. 23, on his 
authority, is that Socrates, when 
a young man, travelled with 
Archelaus to Samos. But this 
assertion is indirect contradiction 
to what Plato says (Crito, 52, B.), 
that Socrates never left Athens, 
except once to go to the Isthmian 
games, or when on military duty. 
Müller, however, gets over the 
difficulty (Frag. Hist. Gr. ii. 49), 
by understanding Plato only to 
refer to Socrates as a man. 

It may be asked whether there 
is not some mistake here, and 
whether Io does not mean by 
the journey to Samos, his taking 
part in the expedition to Samos of 
441 b. c, which, strange to say, 
is not mentioned in the Apology, 
28, E.— or whether the Archelaus, 
with whom Socrates was then 
brought into contact, was the 
follower of Anaxagoras or ano- 
ther — or, lastly, whether the error 
does not lie with Diogenes, who 
applied to Socrates what Io had 
said of some one else. Certain 
it is, that Io's testimony does 
not prove Socrates to have been 
a pupil of Archelaus, and even 
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must be said of his supposed relations to Zeno and 
Parmenides ; and of the philosophical writings with 
which he was acquainted, still less is recorded. 1 

Socrates, no doubt, began life by learning his 
father's trade, 2 a trade which he probably never 
practised, and certainly soon gave up. 3 He con- 



if the association were proved to 
have existed in Socrates' younger 
days, it would still be a question, 
whether his philosophy was due 
to this connection. 

Aristoxenus goes further. Ac- 
cording to his account in Diog. ii. 
16, Socrates was the favourite of 
Archelaus, or as Porphyry repre- 
sents it, he became acquainted 
with Archelaus in his seventeenth 
year, lived with him many years, 
and was by him initiated into 
philosophy. But we shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter how 
little dependence can be placed 
on the statements of Aristoxenus 
about Socrates. Were the other 
assertion of Diogenes established, 
which is closely connected with 
this one, that Socrates did not be- 
come a pupil of Archelaus till after 
the condemnation of Anaxago- 
ras, its untrustworthiness would 
be thoroughly shown ; for Socrates 
was seventeen when Anaxagoras 
left Athens, and had long passed 
his years of pupillage. But the 
assertions of Aristoxenus are in 
themselves improbable. For sup- 
posing Socrates to have been on 
intimate terms with Archelaus, 
when young, twenty years before 
Anaxagoras was banished, how 
is it conceivable that he should not 
have known Anaxagoras? — and 
if he was instructed by him in 
philosophy, how is it that neither 
Xenophon nor Plato nor Aris- 



totle ever mention Archelaus? 
Later statements about the rela- 
tion of the two philosophers ap- 
pear to rest on the authority of 
Aristoxenus. As there is nothing 
in the teaching of Archelaus, with 
which the Socratic teaching can 
be connected, it seems probable 
that he has little to do with the 
philosophy of Socrates, even 
though Socrates may have known 
him and his teaching. Besides, 
Socrates (in Xen. Sym.) calls 
himself an avrovpybs rrjs <pi\o<ro- 
<pias, a self-taught philosopher. 

1 He seems to have known 
those of Anaxagoras. A supposed 
allusion to the writings of Hera- 
clitus (in Diog. ii. 22), is un- 
certain, nor is it established 
that he ever studied the Py- 
thagorean doctrine (Plut. Curios. 
2). The very general remarks 
aboutthe Atomists and Heraclitus 
(Xen. Mem. i. 1, 14) by no means 
prove that he was acquainted with 
their writings or systems. 

2 Timon and Duris in Diog. ii. 
19. Timaeus, according to Porphy- 
ry in Cyril c. Jul. 208, A. Plato 
(Kep. vi. 496, B.) seems to have 
had the case of Socrates in view. 

8 Porphyry leaves it an open 
question whether Socrates or his 
father practised sculpture. That 
the Graces on the Acropolis were 
declared to be his work (Diog. 
Paus. i. 22) will not go for much. 
No allusions are found in Ari- 
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sidered it to be his special calling to labour for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of himself and 
others — a conviction which he felt so strongly that 
it appeared to him in the light of a divine reve- 
lation. 1 Moreover he was confirmed in it by a 
Delphic oracle, which, of course, must not be re- 
garded as the cause of, but rather as an additional 
support to his reforming zeal. 2 How and when this 



Chap. 
III. 



stophanes, Plato, and Xenophon 
to the sculptor's art, from which 
we may conclude, that if Socrates 
ever practised it, he gave it 
up long before the play of the 
Clouds was acted. Duris and 
Demetrius of Byzantium in Diog. 
ii. 19, in stating that he was a 
slave, and that Crito removed him 
from a workshop and cared for 
his education, appear to confound 
him with Phsedo. 

1 Plato, Apol. 33, C. : 4/uli ft 
rovro .... TrpoffrtroKTau virb rod 
Oeov Tcpdrrciv 4k pavrtlav Kal 4£ 
IwTTvioiv Kal irayrl rpfatp, $ircp rls 
ifotc Kal &\\y 6iia fioipa kv&pdnrtp 
koX frnovv Tpoffera£€ voitiv. 

2 According to the well-known 
story in the Apol. 20, E., which 
has been repeated countless times 
by succeeding writers, the matter 
stands thus : Chaerephon had 
asked at Delphi if there was a 
wiser man than Socrates, and the 
priestess had answered in the 
negative. Upon this, Socrates 
goes on to say, he had thought 
over the sense of the oracle, and 
in the hope of finding it, he had 
conversed with all who made pre- 
tensions to knowledge as to what 
they knew. The result was that 
he discovered, that neither he 
himself nor any other man was 



wise, but that others believed 
themselves to be wise, whilst he 
was conscious of his want of 
wisdom. He considered himself 
therefore pledged in the service 
of Apollo to a similar sifting of 
men, to save the honour of the 
oracle, which declared him, who 
was so wanting in wisdom, to be 
the wisest of men. Allowing that 
Socrates really said this — and 
there is no doubt that he 
uttered it in substance, it by no 
means follows from the story, 
that his philosophical activity 
dated from the Pythian oracle. 
Else how should Chaerephon have 
come to put the question or the 
oracle to give its answer? If 
then he speaks in the Apology, 
as though the Delphic oracle had 
first aroused him to sift men, 
this must be an oratorical figure. 
Without being obliged to follow 
Colotes (in Plut. adv. Col. 17, 1), 
and Athenseus (v. 218) and many 
modern writers (Brucker, Hist. 
Phil. i. 534, Van Dalen and 
Heumann), in denying the his- 
torical character of the oracle al- 
together^ — which certainly cannot 
be very rigidly proved — we can 
attach no great importance to it. 
It may have done as good service 
to Socrates as his doctor's degree 
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conviction first dawned on him, cannot be deter- 
mined. Meanwhile it is most probable that this 
conviction grew gradually, as he gained more know- 
ledge of his moral and intellectual position, and 
soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
he had found in the main his philosophical centre of 
gravity. 1 

Henceforth he gave himself up to the mission he 
had assumed with perfect devotion. His means of 
support were extremely limited, and his domestic 
life, in company with Xanthippe, was by no means 
happy. 2 But he allowed himself to be disturbed in 



did to Luther, by assuring him 
of his inward call, but it made 
him just as little a philosophical 
reformer as the doctor's degree 
made Luther a religious reformer. 
The story of the oracle, given to 
his father when he was a boy 
(Plut. Gen. Socr. c. 20), is a fic- 
tion. 

1 This is supported by the part 
which Aristophanes assigns to 
Socrates in the Clouds. If at 
that time, 424 b.c., he could be 
described as the chief of the new 
learning, this supposes, that he 
must have worked for years ac- 
cording to a definite method, and 
have gathered about him a circle 
of friends. In the Connus of 
Ameipsias, which seems to have 
been acted at the same time as 
the Clouds, he likewise appears 
as a well-known person, and Io 
in his travelling memorials had 
previously alluded to him, but Io 
died before 421 b.c. since Aris- 
tophanes (Peace, 835) mentions 
him as dead. 

2 The name of Xanthippe is 



not only proverbial with us, but 
the later writers of antiquity — 
Seneca (De Const. 18, 5, Epist. 
104, 17), Porphyry (in Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 65) Diogenes 
(ii. 36), Plutarch (Coh. Ira, 13), 
who however tells the same of 
the wife of Pittacus, JSlian (V. 
H. xi. 12), Athenaeus (v. 219), 
Synesius, &c, tell so many little 
stories and disgraceful traits of. 
her that one feels inclined to take 
up the cudgels in her behalf, as 
Heumann has actually done (Acta 
Phil. i. 103). WhatXenophon 
(Mem. ii. 2 ; Sym. 2, 10) and Plato 
(Phaedo, 60, A.) say of her, shows 
that she must have been not al- 
together badly disposed, but 
really solicitous about her family, 
though at the same time she was 
extremely violent, over-bearing, 
and hard to deal with. It is re- 
markable that Aristophanes in 
the Clouds says nothing of the 
married life of Socrates, which 
might have afforded him ma- 
terial for many a joke. Probably 
he was not then married. His 
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the work which he recognised to be the business of 
his life just as little by domestic cares, as he suffered 



Chap. 
HI. 



eldest son is called twenty-five 
years later (Plato, Apol. 34, D., 
Phsedo, 60, A.) fitipdniov ^8iy, and 
there are two other young chil- 
dren. Besides Xanthippe, So- 
crates is said to have had another 
wife, Myrto, a daughter or grand- 
daughter of Aristides, after Xan- 
thippe according to Aristotle (in 
Diog. ii. 26 ; less accurate is Plu- 
tarch's Aristid. 27), before her 
according to another view (also 
in Diog.), and at the same time 
with her according to Aristoxenus, 
Demetrius Phaler., Hieronymus 
Bhod., Satyrus, and Porphyry, 
so that he had two wives at once. 
The fallacy of the last view has 
been already exposed by Pansetius, 
(according to Plut.) and in modern 
times has been refuted by Luzac 
(Lectiones Attic®, Leyden, 1809), 
in a conclusive manner. For 
not only is such a thing in- 
compatible with the character of 
Socrates, but amongst his co- 
temporaries, foes and friends, 
Xenophon, Plato, Aristophanes, 
and other comic poets, including 
Timon, there is no allusion to 
a relation, which would most 
undoubtedly have caused a great 
sensation had it existed, and have 
provoked attack and defence, and 
derision in the highest degree. 
The laws of Athens never allowed 
bigamy, and the decree purport- 
ing to be in favour of it, by 
which Hieronymus attempts to 
give probability to his story, 
either never was passed, or must 
bear a different meaning. The 
only question is, whether there 
can be any foundation for the 
story, and how its rise can 



be explained. Luzac supposes 
that Myrto was his first wife, 
and that he married Xanthippe 
after her death. But this is not 
probable. For, in the first place, 
neither Xenophon nor Plato know 
anything about two wives of So- 
crates, although the Symposium 
would have invited some mention 
of them. In the second place, 
all the biographers (a few un- 
known ones in Diogenes excepted) 
assert that he married Myrto 
after Xanthippe, and that So- 
phroniscus and Menexenus were 
her children. Thirdly, Socrates 
cannot possibly have married the 
sister or the niece of Lysimachus, 
the son of Aristides, before the 
battle of Delium, since at the 
time of the battle (Lach. 180, D.) 
he did not know Lysimachus per- 
sonally. Nor can his first mar- 
riage have been contracted after 
that date, since Xanthippe's eld- 
est son was grown up at the 
time of his death. Aid lastly, 
in Plato's Theuetet. 150, E., 
shortly before his death, Socrates 
mentions this Aristides, as one 
of those who had withdrawn 
from his intellectual influence 
without detriment to his relation- 
ship as a kinsman. 

Thus the connection between 
Socrates and Myrto seems to be- 
long altogether to the region of 
fable. The most probable account 
of the origin of the story is the 
following. We gather from the 
remains of the treatise **p\ tvyt- 
vclas, (Stob. Flor. 76, 24, 26 ; 77, 
13) the genuineness of which was 
doubted by Plutarch, and cer- 
tainly cannot be allowed, that 
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his composure to be ruffled by his wife's fretfulness. 1 
His own concerns were neglected lest he should omit 
anything in the service of Grod. 2 To be independent, 
he tried, like the Grods, to rise superior to his wants ; 3 
and by carefully practising self-denial and abstemious- 
ness, 4 he was really able to boast that his life was 
more pleasant and more free from troubles than that 
of the rest of mankind. 5 Thus he was able to devote 



this dialogue was concerned with 
the question, whether nobility be- 
longed to those whose parents were 
rich, or to those whose parents 
were virtuous. Now none were 
more celebrated for their spotless 
virtue and their voluntary poverty 
than Aristides and Socrates. Ac- 
cordingly the writer brought the 
two into connection. Socrates 
was made to marry a daughter 
of Aristides, and since Xanthippe 
was known to be his wife, Myrto 
was made to be his second wife 
and the mother of his younger 
children. Others, however, re- 
membered, that Xanthippe sur- 
vived her husband. They thought 
it unlikely that Socrates should 
be the son-in-law of a man dead 
before he was born, and they 
tried to surmount these difficulties 
in various ways. As regards the 
first difficulty, either it was main- 
tained that Myrto was his second 
wife and that the younger chil- 
dren were hers, in which case it 
was necessary to place her side 
by side with Xanthippe, as Hier- 
onymus actually did, and in- 
vented a decree of the people to 
make it probable; or to avoid 
romance, this supposition was 
given up, and Myrto was made 
to be his first wife, who then 



can have borne him no children, 
since Lamprocles, his eldest son, 
according to Xenophon, was a 
child of Xanthippe. The second 
difficulty might be got over either 
by making Myrto a grand-daugh- 
ter instead of a daughter of Aris- 
tides, or by making her father to 
be Aristides, the grandson of Aris- 
tides the Just. Plato, Lach. 179, 
A. ; Theset., &c. The former is 
the usual one. The latter is the 
view of Athenaeus. 

1 See Xenophon. 

' Plato, Apol. 23, B.; 31, B. 

8 Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 6, 1-10, 
where he tells Antiphon, that 
he is thoroughly happy in his 
mode of life, ending with the 
celebrated words : rb fihv nrßcvbs 
tecffBcu Bttov e?wu, rb & ws 4\a- 
xivruv iyyvrdru rov Bclou. 

4 The contentment of Socrates, 
the simplicity of his life, his ab- 
stinence from sensual pleasures 
of every kind^his scanty clothing, 
his walking bare-foot, his en- 
durance of hunger and thirst, of 
heat and cold, of deprivations 
and hardships, is well known. 
Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 1 ; i. 3, 5 ; 
i. 6, 2 ; Plato, Symp. 174, A., 219, 
B. ; Phffidrus, 229, A. ; Aristoph. 
Nubes, 103, 361, 409, 828. 

• Xen. Mem. i. 6, 4 ; iv. 8, 6. 
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his whole powers to the service of others, without 
asking or taking reward; 1 and thus he became so 
engrossed by his labours for his native city, that he 
rarely passed its boundaries or even went outside its 
gates. 2 

He did not, however, feel himself called upon to 
take part in the affairs of the state. 3 On the one 
hand he felt it to be impossible to maintain a cha- 
racter for statesmanship 4 in Athens, as it then was, 
without violating his principles ; besides which, sub- 
mission to the demands of a pampered mob was 
odious to him. 5 On the other hand, his own duty 
called him in another direction — that of influencing 
individuals. 6 Any one convinced as he was, that 
care for one's own culture must precede care for 
public business, and that a thorough knowledge of 



Chap. 
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1 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 5 ; i. 5, 6 ; 
i. 6, 3 ; Plato, Apol. 19, D. 31 ; 
B. ; 33, A. ; Euthypro, 3, D. ; 
Symp. 219, E. In the face of 
these distinct testimonies, the 
statement of Aristoxenus (Diog. 
ii. 20) that from time to time he 
collected money from his pupils, 
can only be regarded as a slander. 
It is possible that he did not al- 
ways refuse the presents of well- 
disposed friends — (Diog. ii. 74, 
121, 34; Sen. de Benef. i. 8;» 
vii. 24 ; Quintil. Inst. xii. 7, 9). 
Questionable anecdotes (Diog. ii. 
24, 31, 65 ; Stob. Flor. 3, 61 ; 17, 
17) prove nothing against it, but 
the authorities cannot be de- 
pended on. He is said to have 
refused the splendid offers of the 
Macedonian Archelaus and the 
Thessalian Scopas (Diog. ii. 25 ; 



Sen. Benef. v. 6 ; Dio Chrys. Or. 
xiii. 30), and this is confirmed as 
far as the first-named individual 
is concerned by Aristotle, Khet. 
ii. 23. 

2 In the Crito, 52, B., he says, 
that except on military duty he 
has only once left Athens, going 
as a deputy to the Isthmian games; 
and from the Phsedrus, 230, C, 
we gather that he rarely went 
outside the gates. 

8 Plato, Apol. 31, C. 

4 Plato, Apol. 31, D. ; Kep. vi. 
496, C. 

a Plato, Apol. 33, A., or as the 
Grorgias (473, E.) ironically ex- 
presses it: because he was too 
plain for a statesman. 

8 Plato, Apol. 29, D. ; 30, D. ; 
33, C. 
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self, together with a deep and many-sided experi- 
ence, was a necessary condition of public activity, 1 
must have thought that, to educate individuals by 
influence, was the more pressing need, 2 and have held 
that he was doing his country a better service by 
educating able statesmen for it, than by actually 
discharging a statesman's duties. 3 Accordingly, 
Socrates never aimed at being anything but a private 
citizen. His duties to his country he discharged by 
serving in several campaigns with the greatest 
bravery and endurance. 4 As a citizen he boldly and 
fearlessly met the unrighteous demands alike of an 
infuriated populace and of tyrannical oligarchs, in 
every case of danger, 5 without ever being anxious to 
take part in the government of the commonwealth. 

Just as little was he desirous of being a public 
teacher like the Sophists. He not only took no pay, 
but he gave no methodical course. 6 He did not 

1 Plato, Symp. 216, A.; Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2, 6 ; iii. 6. 

* Conf. Gorg. 513, E. 

8 Xen. Mem. i. 6, 15. 

4 See the stories in Plato, Symp. 
219, E. ; Apol. 28, E. ; Charm, i. ; 
Lach. 1 8 1 , A. Of the three expe- 
ditions mentioned in the Apology, 
that to Potidaea between 432 and 
429 b. c, that to Delium, 424 b.c., 
and that to Amphipolis, 422 b.c., 
the two first are described with 
details. At Potidaea Socrates 
rescued Alcibiades, but gave up in 
his favour his claim to the prize 
for valour. His fearless retreat 
from the battle of Delium is men- 
tioned with praise. Antisthenes 
(in Athen, v. 216) refers the affair 
of the prize to the time after the 



battle of Delium, but probably 
Plato is right, who shews himself 
in general well informed on these 
matters. The doubts which Athe- 
nseus raises about Plato's account 
are of no importance. Of course 
other accounts which have been 
taken from it cannot be alleged 
in support of it. The story that 
Socrates rescued Xenophon at 
Delium (Strabo, ix. 2, 7 ; Diog.) 
seems to confound Xenophon with 
Alcibiades. 

5 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18, and 2, 31 ; 
iv. 4, 2 ; Hellen, i. 7, 15 ; Plato, 
Apol. 32, A. ; Gorg. 473, E. ; 
epist. Plat. vii. 324, D ; Grote's 
Hist, of Greece, viii. 238-285. 

• Plato, Apol. 33, A : *y* to 
9i$dffKa\os fih ovdcvbs itc^tot* 
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not to force his convictions upon them, but to exa- 
mine theirs; not to pass the truth that came to 
hand like a coin fresh from the mint, but to stir up 
a desire for truth and virtue, to point out the way to 
it, to overthrow what was spurious, and to seek out 
real knowledge. 1 Never weary of talking, he was on 
the look out for every opportunity of giving an 
instructive and moral turn to the conversation. Day 
by day he was about in the market and public pro- 
menades, in schools and workshops, ever ready to 
converse with friends or strangers, with citizens and 
foreigners, but always prepared to lead them to higher 
subjects ; 2 and whilst thus in his higher calling serving 
God, he was persuaded that he was also serving his 
country in a way that no one else could do. 3 Deeply as 
he deplored the decline of discipline and education 
in his native city, 4 he felt that he could depend but 
little on the Sophists, 8 the moral teachers of his day. 
The attractive powers of his discourse won for him a 
circle of admirers, for the most part consisting of 
young men of family, 6 drawn to him by the most 

iycr6w ei 94 ris pov \4yovros 2 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 10 ; iii. 10; 

Kai rh ifiavrov tpdrromos hridvfif? Plato, Symp., Lysis., Apol. 23, B. 

bcovtiv . . . ovScvl iräiror* i<p$6- The ftcurrpowtla which Socrates 

moa. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 3 and 31. boasts of, Xen. Symp. 3, 10 ; 4, 

The assertion of the Epicurean 56, is nothing else. For this art, 

Idomenens, and of Favorin. in as it is there explained, consists 

Diog. ii. 20, that he gave instruc- in making his friends loveable, 

tion in rhetoric, needs no further by virtue and prudence, 

refutation. * Plato, Apol. 30, A.; Gorg. 

1 Proofs in all_the dialogues. 521, D. 

- - - — - 4 Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 13. 

• Mem. iv. 4, 6. 

• Plato, Apol. 23, C. 
later. 
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varied motives, standing to him in various relations, 
and coming to him, some for a longer, others for a 
shorter time. 1 For his own part, he made it his 
business not only to educate these friends, but to 
advise them in everything, even in worldly matters. 2 
But out of this changing, and in part loosely con- 
nected, society, a nucleus was gradually formed of de- 
cided admirers, — a Socratic school, which we must 
consider united far less by a common set of doctrines, 
than by a common love for the person of Socrates. 
With more intimate friends he frequently had meals 3 
in common, which, however, can scarcely have been 
a fixed institution. Some few who appeared to him 
to need other instruction, or who did not seem to 
profit by his conversation, he urged to go to other 
teachers, either in addition to, or instead of himself. 4 
He continued to pursue this course with his powers 
of mind unimpaired 6 till his seventieth year. The 
blow which then put an end to his life and his 
activity, will be mentioned hereafter. 



1 Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 14; 
iv. 2, 40 ; Plato, Theset. 150, D. 

2 Conf. examples, Mem. ii. 3, 7, 
8, 9 ; iii. 6, 7. 

* Xen. Mem. iii. 14. 

4 Plato, Thesetet. 151, B. ; Xenr 
Mem. iii. 1. 

* Xenophon and Plato mostly 



represent Socrates as an old man, 
(as he was when they knew him) 
without showing any trace of 
weakness in his mental powers 
up to the last moment. See also 
the definite statement in Mem. iv. 
8,8. 
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Antiquity speaks of the character of Socrates with 

the greatest esteem. There are, however, a few 

exceptions, and the prejudices occasioned by his A. The 

condemnation, no doubt survived some time after his ^^*Aa- 

death. The followers of Epicurus indulged their rwterof 

Socrates 
love of slander even at his expense, 1 and one voice 

from the Peripatetic School utters scandalous tales 

about his life. As a boy he was said to have been 

disobedient and refractory ; as a youth, profligate ; 

as a man, coarse, importunate, given to sudden bursts 

of anger, and of fiery passions. 2 But the statements 

we have of this kind are so improbable, and the 



1 Cicero de N. D. i. 34, says 
that his teacher, the Epicurean 
Zeno, called him an Attic buf- 
foon. Epicurus, however, ac- 
cording to Diog. x. 8, appears to 
have spared him, although he de- 
preciated every other philosopher. 

2 The source from which these 
unfavourable reports come is Aris- 
toxenus. From this writer come 
the following statements; that 
mentioned in Porphyrv : &s (pvati 
ytyovos rpax^s tis bpyiiv, ko\ 6it6t€ 
Kparri$clri rf irdOfi tiä vdcrris 
a<rxW 0(T tyys ißtöi&v — Sy nesius 



(Enc. Calv. 81) will have this 
limited to his younger years ; that 
of Cyril, c. Jul. vi. 186, C: Srt 
9h (pKfxdtl-r) inrb rou irddovs ro6~ 
rov Stivyv thai rty aaxvp-ooüvriv ' 
ovdtvbs yap o(ht ovSparos &iro- 
(TxcffOcu otht vp&yfiaros ; and ano- 
ther of Cyril. (180, C.) that 
Socrates was in other ways tem- 
perate, icpbs 8i ri)v ruv ZuppoSialooy 
XPV fflv <r<t>o$p6rcpov fihv that, &5t- 
Kiav 5i fify irpcxretpou, 1j yap reus 
70/iiTcuj if rats KOtvais xpfaO* 1 
fi6vais, and then after the history 
of his bigamy he concludes: thai 
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chief witness is so untrustworthy, 1 that we cannot 
even infer with certainty, 2 that it cost Socrates a 
severe struggle to become what he was in after life. 8 

94 <pi)(Tiv avrkv Iv reus SfuKious 
aXvws re <piXawtx&hf*ova koI Aoi- 
tiopov teal öf&piorucSv. From the 
same source comes the charge that 
84 a>>rbv irpbs ovShv fihy l<pvrj, 
&Trai$tvTOv 5t ircpl rrdvra. Pro- 
bably the story of the physiog- 
nomist Zopyrus is connected with 
these statements, (Cic. Tusc. vi. 
37, 80; De Fat. iv. 10; Alex. 
Aph. De Fato, vi. ; Max. Tyr.xxxi. 
3), who declared Socrates to be 
stupid and profligate, and re- 
ceived from him the answer, that 
by nature he had been so, but 
had been changed by rea son. Thi s 
account can hardly be historical. 
It looks as if it had been devised 
to illustrate the power of reason 
over a defective natural dispo- 
sition, as illustrated in Plato, 
Symp. 215, 221, B. If the story 
was current in the time of Aris- 
toxenus, he may have used it for 
his picture ; but it is also possible 
that his description produced the 
story, which in this case would 
have an apologetic meaning. The 
name of Zopyrus would lead us 
to think of the Syrian magician, 
who, according to Aristotle in 
Diog. ii. 45, had foretold the 
violent death of Socrates. 

1 As may be already seen from 
the stories about the bigamy, the 
gross ignorance, the violent tem- 
per, and the sensual indulgences 
of Socrates. 

2 As Hermann does, De Socr. 

3 Though this is in itself pos- 
sible, we have no certain author- 
ity for such an assertion. The 
anecdote of Zopyrus is, as already 
remarked, very uncertain, and 



where is the warrant that Aris- 
toxenus followed a really credible 
tradition ? He refers, it is true, 
to his father, Spint haras, an actual 
acquaintance of Socrates. But 
the question arises whether this 
statement is more trustworthy 
than the rest. The chronology is 
against it, and still more so is the 
substance of what Spintharus 
says. It may also be asked whe- 
ther Spintharus spoke the truth, 
when he professed to have wit- 
nessed outbursts of anger in So- 
crates, although he can only have 
known him in his later years, and 
certainly we have no reason to 
place more confidence in him than 
in his son. Lastly, Aristoxenus 
does not confine his remarks to; 
the youth of Socrates, but they 
are of a most general character, 
or refer distinctly to his later 
years. Luzac would appear to 
have hit the truth when he makes 
Aristoxenus responsible for all 
these statements. For Aristoxe- 
nus appears not only to have 
carried his warfare with the So- 
cratic Schools against the person 
of Socrates, but to have indulged, 
in the most capricious and un- 
founded inferences. His over- 
drawn imagination makes So- 
crates as a boy dissatisfied with 
his father's business, and makes 
him afterwards pass his life about 
the streets. In the same way he 
finds that Socrates must have 
been a man without culture, be- 
cause of expressions such as that 
in the Apology, 17, B., or that in 
the Symp. 221, E.; violent in 
temper, in support of which be 
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Our most reliable authorities only know of him as a Chap. 
perfect man, to whom they look up with respect, and 
whom they regard as the exemplar of humanity and 
morality, ' No one,' says Xenophon, ' ever heard or 
saw anything wicked in Socrates ; he was so pious, 
that he did nothing without consulting the Gods, 
so just that he never injured any one in the slightest 
degree, so self-controlled that he never preferred 
pleasure to goodness, so sensible that he never made 
a mistake in deciding between what was better and 
what was worse. In a word, he was the best and 
happiest of men.' l 

This description represents Socrates as a pattern* 
of abstemiousness, of self-denial, and of self-mastery, 
as a man of religious feeling and love for his country, 
and of unbending fidelity to his convictions, as a sen- 
sible and trustworthy adviser both for the bodies and 
souls of his friends, as an agreeable and affable 
companion, with a happy combination of cheerful- 
ness and seriousness ; and more than all, as an 
unwearied trainer of character, using every oppor- 
tunity of bringing all with whom he came into 
contact to virtue and self-knowledge, and endeavour- 
ing especially to counteract the self-esteem and 
lightmindedness of youth. Plato repeats the same 
of him. He too calls his teacher the best, the most 
sensible, and the most just man of his age, 2 and he 
never tires of praising his simplicity, his moderation, 
and his control over the desires and wants of the 

refers to Symp. 214, D.; and dis- Mem. ii. 2, 4. 

solute because of his supposed > Mem. i. 1, 11 ; iv. 8, 11. 

bigamy, and the words in Xen. 2 See the end of the Phsedo. 

F 
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Chap. senses. He represents him as imbued with the 
' deepest religious feeling in all his doings, as devoting 
his whole life to the service of the Gods, and dying 
a martyr's death because of his obedience to the 
divine voice ; and, like Xenophon, he describes this 
service as the exercise of a universal moral influence 
on others, and particularly on youth. His picture 
too brings before us the real kindness, the Athenian 
polish, the* sparkling cheerfulness and pleasing- 
humour which light up the more serious side in the 
character of Socrates. Of his social virtues and his 
political courage Plato speaks in the same terms as 
Xenophon, and adds moreover an admirable descrip- 
tion of his military services. 1 Every touch from his 
pen serves to increase the lustre of that picture of 
moral greatness, which appears all the more wonder- 
ful from its very originality, and from the absence of 
all that is studied and affected, owing, as it does, its 
charm to a perfectly unadorned simplicity. 2 
B. Hü But besides being an original growth, the Socratic 

influenced *7P e °f virtue bears, throughout, the peculiar impress 
by Grecian f the Greek mind. Socrates is not the insipid ideal 

1 See page 60, note 4. Ira, i. 15, 3 ; iii. 11, 2 ; ii. 7, 1 ; 

2 Most of the further traits and Tranqu. An. 5, 2; 17, 4; Epist. 
anecdotes recorded by later wri- 104, 27; Plin. H. Nat. vii. 18; 
ters are in harmony with this Plat. Educ. Pu. 14 ; De Adulat. 
view of Socrates. Some of them 32; Coh. Ira, 4 ; Tranqu. An. 10 ; 
are certainly fictions. Others Garrulit. 20; Diog. ii. 21, 24, 27, 
may be taken from writings of 30 ; vi. 8 ; Gell. N. A. ii. 1 ; xix, 
pupils of Socrates, which have 9, 9; Val. Max. viii. 8; JElian, 
been since lost, or from other V. H. i. 16 ; ii. 11, 13, 36 ; iii. 
trustworthy sources. They may 28; ix. 7, 29; xii. 15; xiii. 27, 
be found in the following places. 32; Athen, iv. 167 ; Stob. Flor. 
Cic. Tusc. iii. 15, 31 ; Off. i. 26 and 17, 17 and 22. 
90; Seneca, De Const. 18, 5 ; De 
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of virtue, which a sentimental hero-worship would Chap. 

make him, but he is a thorough Greek, the very ' 

marrow, as it were, of his nation, possessed of flesh 
and blood, and not merely the universal moral 
standard for all time. The moderation so much 
lauded in him is free from the ascetic element, 
which always seems to be suggested by it in modern 
times. Socrates enjoys good company, although he 
avoids noisy carousals ; 1 and if he does not make the 
pleasures of the senses an object in life, no more does 
he avoid them, when they are offered to him, nay, 
not even when in excess. Thus there is a call for 
small cups in Xenophon's banquet, not for fear of 
indulging too largely, but that exhilaration may not 
be too rapid. 2 In Plato he boasts that he is equally 
well able to take much or little, that he can surpass 
all in drinking, without ever being intoxicated him- 
self, 3 and he is represented at the close of the 
banquet, after a night spent over the bowl, as 
pursuing his daily work as if nothing had happened, 
when all his boon companions were suffering from 
ill consequences. Moderation appears with him to 
consist, not in total abstinence from pleasure, but in 
perfect mental freedom, — a freedom which neither 
requires pleasure, nor is ever overtaken by its 
seductive influence. His abstemiousness in other 
points is also recorded with admiration, 4 but nume- 

1 Plato, Symp. 220, A. 86fifyoi t vpbs rb iraiyyiuB4(rT€pov 

2 Xen. Mem. 2, 26: fa 5e &<f>i£«/*«0a. 

JtjXLV ol irat5«s fitKpais k«Jai£i vvKvh 8 Symp. 176, C. ; 220, A. ; 213, 

ärnj/eirafaxni', odrtas ob ßia(6/j.€voi E. 

virb rovolvov fieftöetv, a\A/ avavei- A Xen. Mem. i. 2, 1 ; 3, 14. 

F 2 
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rous passages in Xenophon's ' Memorabilia ' 1 prove 
that his morality was far below our standard of rigid 
adherence to principles. The Grecian peculiarity of 
a love for boys marks his relations to youth, but his 
character is above all suspicion of actual vice, 2 as is 
shown by the irony with which he treats a supposed 
love-affair of his own. 3 At the same time, what Greek 
in the presence of youthful beauty was proof against 
a certain element of aesthetic pleasure, which if it 
was the ground and origin, was at any rate an in- 
nocent one in his case, of deeper affection ? 4 The 
odious excrescences of Greek morality called forth 
his severest censure, but at the same time, according 
to Xenophon, 6 and ^Eschines, 6 and Plato, 7 Socrates 
designated his own relations to his younger friends 



We have already seen that Aris- 
toxenus and his followers cannot 
make the contrary probable. 

1 i. 3, 14; ii. 1, 5; 2, 4; iii. 
11; iv. 6,9. 

% The cotemporaries of Socrates 
seem to have found nothing to 
object to in his love of boys. 
Not only is there no allusion to 
it in the judicial charge, but not 
even in Aristophanes, who would 
undoubtedly have magnified the 
smallest suspicion into the grav- 
est charge. The other comic 
poets, according to Athen., v. 219, 
seem to have known nothing of 
it. Just as little does Xenophon 
think it necessary to refute this 
calumny, and therefore the well- 
known story of Plato's banquet 
has for its object far more the 
glorification than the justification 
of his teacher. On the other 
hand, the relations of Socrates to 



Alcibiades, in the verses purpor- 
ting to be written by Aspasia, 
which Athenseus communicates 
on the authority of Herodicus, 
have a very suspicious look, and 
Juvenal (Sat. ii. 10) does not 
hesitate to charge Socrates with 
the reigning dissoluteness of 
manners. 

9 Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2 ; Symp. 
4, 27; Plato, Symp. 213, C; 
216, D.; 222, B. 

4 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 29 ; 3, 8 ; 
Sym. 8, 19. 

» Symp. 8, 2 and 24 ; Mem. iv. 
1,2. 

6 In his Alcibiades he speaks 
of the love of Socrates for Alci- 
biades. See Arist. Or. xlv. iccpl 
firiTopiKrjs. 

7 Prot, beginning; Symp. 177, 
D.; 218, B.; 222, A.; not to men- 
tion other expressions for which 
Plato is answerable. 
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by the name of Eros, or a passionate attachment Chap. 

grounded on aesthetic feeling. Not otherwise may L 

Grecian peculiarities be observed in his ethical or 
political views, while his theology is confined by the 
trammels of the popular belief. How deeply these 
peculiarities had influenced his character, may be 
seen not only in his simple obedience l to the laws of 
his country throughout life, and his genuine respect 
for the state religion, 2 but far more also in the trials 
of his last days, when for fear of violating the laws, 
he scorned the ordinary practices of defence, and 
after his conderimation refused to escape from prison. 3 
Truly the epitaph which Simonides inscribed on the 
tomb of Leonidas might be inscribed on that of 
Socrates : He died to obey the state. 4 

But fully as Socrates was imbued with all the C. Pro- 
peculiarities of a Greek, there is a something in traits in 



1 Plato, Apol. 28, E. 

a Xenophon, Mem. i. 1, 2, as- 
sures us not only that Socrates 
took part in the public sacrifices, 
but that he was frequently in the 
habit of sacrificing at home. In 
Plato he invokes Helios, Symp. 
220, D. ; and his last words, ac- 
cording to the Phsedo, 118, A., 
were an earnest commission to 
Crito to offer a cock to JEscula- 
pius. A belief in oracles is also 
very frequently mentioned, which 
he always obeyed conscientiously 
(Mem. i. 3, 4 ; Plato, Apol. 21, B.) 
and the use of which he recom- 
mended to his friends (Xen. Mem. 
ii. 6, 8 ; iv. 7, 10 ; Anabas. iii. 
1, 5). He was himself fully per- 
suaded that he possessed an 
oracle in the truest sense, in the 



inward voice of his 5aifx6viov, and 
he also believed in dreams and 
similar prognostications. (Plato, 
Crito, 44, A. ; Phsedo, 60, D. ; 
Apol. 33, C.) 

3 This motive is represented 
by Xenophon (Mem. iv. 4, 4), and 
Plato (Apol. 34, D.; Phsedo, 98, 
C.) as the decisive one, although 
the Crito makes it appear that a 
flight from Athens would have 
done- no good to himself, and 
much harm to his friends and 
dependants. The Apology speaks 
as if entreating the judges were 
unworthy of the speaker and his 
country. 

4 Xen. says : vpo*i\ero paWov 
rots v6fMis IwjAwv iiiroBayeiv f) 
Trapavojxuv (jjv. 
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Chap, his appearance which is decidedly unlike a Greek, 
' nay, which has even a foreign and almost modern 
hi* cha- aspect. This it was which made him appear to his 
cotemporaries a thoroughly eccentric and singular 
person. This something, which they described by 
one word as his singularity, 1 consisted, according to 
Plato's account, 2 in what any Greek would have 
found difficulty in understanding — a want of agree- 
ment between his outward appearance and his in- 
ward and real nature. In this respect he presents a 
striking contrast to the usual classic type, which 
consists in a harmonious union of the outer and the 
inner world. On the one hand we behold Socrates 
indifferent to the outer world, and thus entirely 
unlike his countrymen; on the other hand, deeply 
sunk in meditation — a feature unknown before — 
sometimes even s*o deeply as to lose the conscious- 
ness of his own personality. Owing to the former, 
there is a something stiff and awkward about him, 
sharply contrasting with the graceful sweetness and 
the artistic beauty of life in Greece — we might 
almost call him a Philistine — and the other shows 
itself in a way that looks like the working of a 
higher revelation, having its seat within in the 
recesses of the soul, in which light it was regarded 
by Socrates himself. In their account of these two 
peculiarities both Plato and Xenophon are agreed. 

1 Plato, Symp. 221, C: Uo\\k fxdros .... ohs 94 oinoa\ y&yovc 

fj&p olv &y ris KaX ÄAAa $x oi T V &TOirfai> &y$pooirus koL airbs 

"XuKp&rri iveuv4<rai teat Bavpdtria teal oi x6yoi abrov obtf tyybs ttp 

. . . . rb 8i ßf)ti*v\ b.vdpJ)tr<av ftfxoiov fÜpoi ris frjiw, otfre rwv in>r otire 

elyoi, fifyrc rwv vahaiwv pfo* r&v r&v vaKcuäv. 
vvv 6mcfp t rovro H^ioy t irayrhs 0av- a Symp. 215, A. ; 221, E. 
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Even the outward appearance of Socrates, which c ^ p - 

Alcibiades in Plato, 1 and Socrates himself in Xeno- — 

phon 2 compares with so much humour to Silenus, 
must to the eye of the Greek have seemed rather 
like a veil to conceal, than an instrument to express 
the presence of genius. A certain amount of intel- 
lectual stifihess, and an indifference to what was 
sensibly beautiful also expressed itself in his conduct 
and conversation. Take for instance the process of 
catechising given in the i Memorabilia,' 3 by which 
Hipparchus is brought to a knowledge of his duties, 
or the formality with which things, 4 long familiar to 
his hearers, are proved, or again the way in which 
the idea of the beautiful is reduced to that of the 
useful. 5 Or hear him advising conduct, which to us 
seems simply abominable, 6 on grounds of expediency, 
or in the Phaedrus 7 refusing to walk out because he 
can learn nothing from trees and the country. Or see 
him according to Xenophon's account of the banquet, 8 
in opposition to the universal custom of the ancients, 
dancing alone and at home, 9 in order to gain health- 

1 Symp. 215; Conf. Theaet. 14,3, oXAcfc fievrot aoi ye Bet xapl(tffBai f 

E. &0T€ KUV hhlyOV ft fit K€\€VOlS 

2 Symp. 4, 19; 2, 19;Epicte» AiroStWa opx^<ra<r0ai, xapi(ralni\v 
tus (Diss. iv. 11, 19) gives &v; and Cicero pro Mur. 6 : Ne- 
Socrates a pleasing appearance, mo fere saltat sobrius, nisi 
but this is of course quite unte- forte insanit; De Offic. iii. 19 : 
nable. Dares hanc vim M. Crasso, in 

8 iii. 3. foro, mihi crede, saltaret; also 

4 iii. 10, 9; iii. 11. the expressions in Xenophon : *Op- 

s iii. 8, 4. xfooncu idj Afa. 'Emavda 89) 4y4- 

8 i. 3, 14. Honour avavres. And when Char- 

7 230, D. mides found Socrates dancing : rh 

8 2, 17. P& 7« irp&rov i^eir\6.yi\v naXUeicra, 

9 Compare Menexenus, 236, C. : pdi fxcdvoto, k. t. K 
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Chap, ful exercise, and justifying his conduct by curious 
' reflections; even at table 1 unable to forget con- 
siderations of utility. Taking these and similar 
traits into account, there appears in the conduct of 
Socrates a certain want of imagination, a one-sided 
prominence of the critical and intellectual faculties, 
in short a want of taste which clashes with the 
poetry of Grecian life, and the delicate refinement 
of an Athenian. Even Alcibiades 2 allows, in Plato, 
that the discourses of Socrates appear ridiculous and 
rude at first sight, since they always concern beasts 
of burden, smiths, tailors, and tanners. Was not this 
the very objection raised by Xenophon? 3 How 
strange that plain unadorned common sense must 
have appeared to his cotemporaries with its shrinking 
from all set modes of speech, forms, and its simple 
use of plain and intelligible expressions ! 
D His It was not however produced by any lack of taste. 

«w^aT On the contrary, it resulted from the profound origin- 
£?JÜ°" ality of his ideas, for which customary expressions 
were insufficient. The soul of the philosopher diving 
into its own recesses was sometimes so far absent as 
to be insensible to external impressions, and at other 
times poured forth enigmatical utterances, which 
appeared strange to it in a wakeful state. It not 

1 Xen. Symp. 3, 2. Again in iv. 4, 6 : Kal 6 phv 

2 Symp. 221, E. 'l*irtas • Iri yap at, tyy, & %&Kpa- 
8 Mem. i. 2, 37 : 'O Ik Kpirlas • rey, iicuva ra oiJri \4ycts, a ,iy& 

ä\\a rwv Hi rol <re airixcffdat, tyy, ird\ai vor 4 gov jjicovo-a. The 

Secret, & 2&Kparts, twv vKoritov same complaint and the same 

Kal ray rtKTdvwv ko\ rav \a\ic4wv, answer is met with in Plato's 

Kal yap olfxai avrobs Ijlir) Kara- Gorgias, 490, E. 
rcrpi<pd*i Zia6pv\ovfi4yovs inro (rod. 
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unfrequently happeoed to Socrates with his serious- Chap. 

ness and love of meditation, 1 that his thoughts wan- !___ 

dered and remained 'for a longer or shorter time 
absent and indifferent to the outer world. 2 But as 
he watched with careful eye all that transpired within, 
endeavouring to let nothing escape him, he dis- 
covered a residuum of feelings and impulses, which 
could not be explained from what he knew of his 
own inner life. This he regarded in the light of a 
divine revelation, and believed that he enjoyed it in 
that particular form which goes by the name of the 
Daemonium. He was, therefore, not only convinced 
that he stood and acted in the service of God in 
general, but he also held that special supernatural 
suggestions were communicated to him. 

It was a common thing even among the ancients («) False 
to regard these suggestions as the revelations of a ™ke\l™ 
special and personal genius, 3 and in modern times J"*«" "- 



1 Accordingly in the Aristo- 
telian problems, xxx. 1, he is 
reckoned amongst the melan- 
choly, which is not at variance 
with the gentle obstinacy (rh 
trrdcrifiov) which Aristotle (Ehet. 
ii. 15) assigns to him. 

• Plato, Symp. 174, D. ; 220, C. 
According to the latter passage, 
Socrates was once twenty-four 
hours in this state, and remained 
the whole time in one spot. 

* The bill of accusation against 
Socrates seems to have understood 
the tiaip6viov in this sense, since 
it charges him with introducing 
th-€pa Ktuvh Satfx6via in the place 
of the gods of the state. After- 
wards this view appears to have 
been dropped, thanks to the de- 



scriptions of Xenophon and Plato, 
since it does not recur for some 
time, even in spurious works at- 
tributed to them. Even Cicero, 
Divin. i. 54, 122, does not trans- 
late htuiUviov by genius, but by 
'divinum quoddam,' and doubt- 
less Antipater, whose work he was 
quoting, took it in the same sense. 
But in Christian times the belief 
in a genius became universal, 
because it fell in with the current 
belief in daemons. For instance, 
Plut. De Genio Socratis, c. 20; 
Max. Tyr. xiv. 3 ; Apuleius, De 
Deo Socrates, the Neoplatonists, 
and the Fathers, who are how- 
ever not agreed whether his genius 
was a good one or a bad one. 
Plutarch, however, and after him 
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this view for a long time continued to hold its 
ground. 1 No doubt it was a sad thing in the eyes 
of enlightened admirers, that a man so sensible as 
Socrates, should have laboured under a fanatical 
delusion ; nor were attempts wanting to excuse him, 
either on the ground of the universal superstition of 
his age and nation, or because he was believed to 
have a physical tendency to fanaticism. 2 Some even 
ventured to assert that his claim to supernatural 
revelations was a piece of shrewd calculation, 3 or 
that it was one form of his celebrated irony. 4 But 
how can the last-named view be reconciled with the 
language which, on the testimony of both Plato and 
Xenophon, he used of the suggestions of the Dsemo- 
nium, or with the value which he attaches to these 
suggestions on the most important occasions ? 5 And 
to refer the Daemonium to the irritability of a sickly 
body, cannot fall far short of asserting that it is 



Apuleius, mention the view that 
by the liatrfviov must be under- 
stood the power of vague appre- 
hension, by means of which he 
could guess the future from pro- 
gnostications or natural signs. 

1 Compare Tiedemann, Geist 
der spekulat. Philosophie, ii. 16 ; 
Meiners, Ueber den Genius des 
Sokr. (Verm. Schriften, iii. 1) ; 
Buhle, Krug, &c. 

2 The first-named excuse is a 
very common one. Marsilius Fi- 
cinus ( Theol. Platon. xiii. 2) 
assumed in Socrates, as well as 
in other philosophers, a peculiar 
bodily disposition for ecstasy« 
when he refers their susceptibility 
for supernatural revelations to 



their' melancholy temperament. 
The personality of the daemon is 
not however called in question 
by him or by his supporters. 
Modern writers took refuge in 
the same hypothesis in order 
to explain in Socrates the possi- 
bility of a superstitious belief in 
a $cufji6i>tov. For instance, Tiede- 
mann, Meiners, Schwarze, Krug. 

8 Plessing, Osiris and So- 
crates, 185. 

4 Fraguier, Sur Tironie de So- 
crate, in the Memoiree de l'Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions, iv. 368. 
Also Rollin in his Histoire an- 
cienne, ix. 4, 2 ; and Barthelemy, 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsis. 

6 Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 4. 
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identical with the monomania of a diseased mind, , Chap. 

IV 
and reduces the great reformer of philosophy to the ' 

level of a madman. 1 But all these explanations can 

be dispensed with, now that Schleiermacher, 2 with the (b) Schlei- 

general approbation of the most competent judges, 3 erm 

has established it as a fact, that by the Daemonium 

in the sense of Socrates, no genius, no separate and 

distinct person, can be understood, but only some 

supernatural voice or divine revelation in general. 

No passage in Plato or Xenophon speaks of Socrates 

holding intercourse with a genius. 4 We only hear 

of divine or supernatural signs, 6 of a voice heard by 

Socrates, 6 of some supernatural guidance, by which 

many warnings were vouchsafed to him. 7 All that 



1 Many have spoken of the 
superstition and fanaticism of So- 
crates in a more modest way, but 
comparatively recently Lelut has 
boldly asserted, 'que Socrate etait 
un fou ' — a category, in which he 
places amongst others not only 
Cardan and Swedenborg, but 
Luther, Pascal and Kousseau« 
His chief argument is the state- 
ment that Socrates not only be- 
lieved in a real and personal 
genius, but believed that in his 
hallucinations he audibly heard its 
voice. Those who rightly under- 
stand Plato, and can distinguish 
what is genuine from what is 
false, will not need a refutation 
of these untruths. 

* Platon's Werke, i. 2, 432. 

* Brandis, Bitter, Hermann, 
Socher, Cousin, Kresche. Com- 
pare Hegel and Ast. 

4 The passage Mem. i. 4, 14 : 
tray oi Beol Trf/jLtuxriv, &<rv€p aoi 
<pys «-entirety avrovs ovfxßovhovs, 



proves nothing, as arv/xßodKovs is 
used as a metonym for <rvpßov~ 
\ds. 

* Plato, Phsedr. 242, B. : rb 8<u- 
ix6vi6v tc Kcä rb eictdbs <n\fxil6v 
pot yiyvfffOau iywero, teal nva 
Q<tiv))v tÜo^a at3r<&€ iucovo*cu. Hep. 
iv. 496, C. : «rb datfxöviov <mfic7ov. 
Euthy. 272, E. : iyevero rb ewebs 
<rr\fxtioV) rb hai(x6viov. Apol. 40 : 
rb rov 6eov <Jt\\i.*iov. 

9 Plato, Apol. 31, D.: ifwlte 
rovr* i<rt\v 4k ttcuHqs tytdfievov, 
(puirf) ris yiyvopfrri. 

7 Plato passim: bWi fwi $c?6v rt 
«oi 8aifx6uiou ylyyercu. Also 40, A : 
T) €uodv7d fioi fiavrtK^) r] rov SaifAO- 
viov. Theset. 151, A.: rbyvyv6^v6v 
fioi HufUviov. — Euthyphro 3, B. : 
tri 8J) cb rb SaifxSviov <pfjs aavrtp 
iicdffrore yiyveadat. — Xen. Mem. 
i. 1, 4 : rb $aifx6viov &pq ar\\uai- 
veiv. iv. 1, 5 : fyamcaQT) rb 5at- 
fj.6vtov. Symp. 8, 5. Even the spu- 
rious writings do not go further, 
and whatever the romance of the 
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these expressions imply is, that Socrates was conscious 
to himself of a divine revelation, but of the source 
whence it came they say absolutely nothing, nay 
their very indefiniteness proves clearly enough, that 
neither Socrates nor his pupils had any very clear 
notion on the subject. 1 They generally refer to the 
fitness or unfitness of certain actions to attain their 
ends. 2 Sometimes a sign from the Daemonium stops 
him from carrying out his own intentions ; at other 
times, it urges him to warn friends of ill-success 
awaiting them, and to dissuade them from their 
plans. It imparts neither philosophical principles 
nor moral maxims. Indeed the whole province of 
morals is expressly exempted from the sphere of 
divine revelation, and referred to that of human 
reason. 3 The Bai/novtov is therefore an internal oracle, 



Theages. 128, D., about the pro- 
phetic character of the dcufidviov 
may mean, the expressions used 
are very indefinite. 

1 It is very much the same 
whether rb tcufx6vtov be taken as 
a substantive, or as an adjective. 
The probable rights of the case 
are that Xenophon uses it as a 
substantive = rb Qtiov or 6 debs, 
whereas Plato uses it as an adjec- 
tive, and says tiatfi6in6v fxoi 7(71/6- 
rai. The very difference between 
Xenophon and Plato proves how 
loosely it was used by Socrates. 

2 On this point our authorities 
are not agreed. Xen. Mem. i. 4, 
says : roWois ruv %uv6inwr irpwrn- 
yöpfve to ix\v iroiuv, rb. tik ph 
irotetjr, &s rov tcufioviov wpo<ntixal- 
vovros. Likewise in Mem. iv. 3, 12, 
the G-ods announce to Socrates & 
re xP^I ^oiuv ical a /u^. In Plato 



however, Socrates assures us that 
the ticupoviov only restrained him 
from carrying out his intentions, 
but never urged him on, and in 
all the other passages in which 
the Saifxovtov is mentioned, even 
Mem. iv. 8, 5, it appears only as 
restraining and never as prompt- 
ing. The apparent contradiction 
has been done away with by the 
statement, that Plato is here more 
accurate, and that the $cu(x6viov 
worked directly as a restraining 
power, and only indirectly as an 
incentive, in as far as not to for- 
bid is to allow, and to forbid one 
thing is to advise its opposite. 

* Compare besides the passages 
already quoted, Xen. Mem. i. 1, 
6 : rb fxhv ävayiccua ovvtßotoevc 
Kai vpdrrciv &s tvdfxifr Hpurr* hv 
•wpaxQrivai' ircpl 8* rwv aS^Aw 
Üttcos ttv kiroßrßono /AarreOTOjuc* 
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and as such it is by Xenophon l and Plato 2 included Chap. 



under the more general notion of divination, and 
placed on a par with divination by sacrifice and 
the flight of birds. 

In attempting to bring this inward revelation of 
Socrates into harmony with the facts of psychology, it 
may be laid down in the first place that the Daemo- 
nium must not be confounded with the voice of consci- 
ence, as many ancient and modern critics have done. 3 (c) It ü 

Conscience always refers to the moral character of ^J°?~ 
J science. 

an action, partly by laying down a law and thus de- 
termining the universal moral standard, and partly 
by sitting in judgment and acting as a regulating 
power, when past or possible actions are arraigned 
before its tribunal. The Saifwviov has nothing to do 
with the universal moral standard — which, according 
to Socrates, is a matter for pure intelligence to deter- 
mine — still less has it to do with the moral quality of 
an action already past. Even actions in prospect, 
which alone are the subject of its warnings, it does not 

povs %ir€fivev el vonrria — re«ro- to the Socratic ixavriK^j or the 

vucbv phv yäp ^ xaA.Kci/Twtbj' $ ye- Haifx6viov. Conf. Mem. iv. 3, 12, 

copy 1Kb v ^ kvBpdmwv kpx^bv ^ ruv where the remark that the Gods 

Toiointav Kpywv iZtracrrucbv j) \o- announce to Socrates beforehand 

yiffTinhv ft oiKovofxiKhv fj (TTpcxTif- what he ought to do, is satisfac- 

yiKbv ycvcirdcu, rdvra rä roiavra torily explained by the words 

jxafrfiiMTa Kcd ävdpdnrov yvdofxr) at- that precede : Biä fxavriKrjs rois 

pcrca iv6fii(cv elvai * ra $e fiiyiara, irvvQavofxhots <ppd(ovras rä airoßf)- 

t&v iv Tovrots €<pt] robs deads 4av- <r6/A€va, KatSiddo-Kovrasfj kt> &purra 

rots KaraXchrco-ticu. The future yiyvoiro. "Apurrov here is what 

outward result of an action is is most useful. 

however what is greatest. And x Xen. Mem, i. 1, 3 ; iv. 3, 12 ; 

then he continues: houpovav l\ i. 4, 14. 

robs pavTCvofjidvovs, & rots &vdp<b- 2 Apol. 40, A. ; Phsed. 242, C. : 

xois ihwKCLV oi dtol fiaßov<ri Sto- Euthyphro 3, B. 

Kpiveiv, &c. What is here said 8 Stapfer, Brandis, Rötscher, 

of fiavriK^ in general applies also Marbach. 
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(d) Not a 

general 

conviction 

of his 

divine 

mission. 



deal with according to their moral worth, but solely 
according to their results — results concealed from us 
and locked up in the divine foreknowledge — and for 
these Socrates either has recourse to fjuavn/cff in 
general, or to his Saifiovcov, leaving moral conduct to 
be determined by clear knowledge. In Xenophon 
he is heard to say that it is absurd to consult the 
Gods about things which may be known by delibera- 
tion ; and we might have inferred that deliberation 
would be the condition of morality in his system, even 
if there were less explicit statements to guide us, from 
the fact that he makes virtue consist in knowledge. 1 
Just as little must the divine voice of Socrates be 
confounded with a general belief in his own divine 
mission ; 2 for it is only occasionally that actions 
are referred to the former. Thus in particular 
cases it dissuades Socrates from receiving back into 
his society 3 friends who have once deserted him; 
but when the general question is asked : What led 
Socrates to the study of philosophy, the answer is 
not given by reference to the Daemonium, but to the 
leading of providence, 4 which in various ways has 
impressed on him this duty. The Daemonium only 
influenced the mission of his life in one, and that a 
very indirect way, by restraining him from inter- 
meddling with politics, and thus proving faithless to 
his philosophic bent. 6 In addition to this, Plato's 

1 Socrates enumerates among • Thesetet. 151, A. 

the things which are in the 4 Plato, Apol. 23, B. ; 28 B. ; 

power of man, avQp&vwv apxinbv Theaetet. 150, C. 
ytvMai. — Mem. i. 1, 7; iii. 9, 14. * Plato, Apol. 33, C. 

2 As both Meiners and Lelut • Plato, Rep. vi. 496, B. ; Apol. 
have done. 31, C. 
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remark that the Dsemonium never urged him on, but Chap. 
only kept him back, refutes the notion of a general ' 

guiding influence. On the whole then the psycho- 
logical explanation of the phenomenon will be found 
to be the same as that given by most modern writers. 
The DaBmonium is a vague apprehension of some 
good or ill result following on certain actions. It is, 
as it were, an inward voice coming from his own 
individual tact, 1 which as a boy Socrates had carefully 
cultivated. 2 It attained an unusual degree of accuracy 
in his case 3 — partly owing to subsequent experience 
and a keen susceptibility, partly from a knowledge 
of himself and his own needs ; and in default of a 
better psychological knowledge which could explain 
it, it presented itself to him in a form agreeing with 
the spirit of his times, 4 that of an immediate divine 
revelation. 

But common as is the notion of a supernatural 
revelation, the particular form in which it was held 
by Socrates is thoroughly characteristic. Hegel 

1 Hermann,Platonismus,i.236. except by a plain statement of 

2 We are compelled to include the truth. To him it appeared 
this amongst the peculiarities of as if God had revealed to him 
the $cup6viov, partly because of that it was better not to make 
the remark already quoted from any preparation. 

the Theaetet. 151, A., and partly 8 All the more accurate state« 

because of the notices (Xen. men ts given by Xenophon (Mem. 

Mem. iv. 8, 5; Apol. 4), that iv. 8, 5) and Plato (Apol. 31, 

Socrates was prevented by the D. ; 40, A.; Theaetet. 151, A. ; 

ticun6viov from defending himself Pha&drus, 242, B.) about the sug- 

before the court. The real reason gestions of the SaifiSviov agree 

which deterred him was that to with this. The later love of the 

busy himself with his own fate marvellous led to all sorts of 

was opposed to his philosophical romantic stories about it, as even 

character, and that it was against Cicero, Divin. i. 54, proves. 
his nature, to defend himself 4 Krische, Forschung. 231. 
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Chap, appropriately remarks l that in the Daemonium of 
• Socrates may be seen the beginnings of that gradual 
change of opinion from the time when external 
agencies were regarded as determining the will — as 
was the case in the Greek oracles — to the time when 
the power of origination is felt solely to belong to 
ourselves. Thus, by substituting the immediate utter- 
ances of his inner life in place of the usual signs and 
oracular appeals, Socrates brought within the province 
of the mind, what had hitherto ruled it from without 
At the same time this forward step was not altogether 
without a compensating drawback. The mind when 
first disenthralled and placed in a position to exercise 
it own freedom, could not at once trust its own 
decisions in every case, but allowed any indefinite 
impulses which claimed to be divine revelations to 
prevail against the dictates of its own intelligence. 
The Daemonium of Socrates was not therefore So- 
crates himself, but a kind of oracle ; his mind, but 
his mind only half conscious of itself. 2 

This brings out the importance of the phenome- 
non. It reveals the inner life of Socrates down to 
its inmost depths, but it proves also that it was as 
yet impossible for the whole of life to be regulated 
according to the dictates of an intelligent will. 
Illustrations of this have been already noticed in 
those instances of absence of mind in Socrates, 
and they may also be observed in the stiffness and 
awkwardness of his demeanour. It can thus be 

1 Rechts philosophie, § 279. 2 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 77. 
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understood, that features apparently so different, as Chap. 

the sober sense of the man of intellect and the ; 

fanaticism of the man of feeling could be combined 
in one and the same person, for both were due to 
one and the same cause. Depth of inward concen- 
tration distinguished Socrates from his contem- 
poraries, and made him appear so singular to his 
countrymen. 

It also made an irreparable breach in the artistic 
unity of Greek life. The gradual widening of that 
breach, and the shape it assumed in the philosophy 
of Socrates, will occupy our attention hereafter, when 
we come to consider his philosophical system. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCRATES. 

Chap. There is considerable difficulty in arriving at an 
v - accurate view of the philosophy of Socrates, owing 
A. Xeno- to the discrepancies in the accounts of the original 
V Vlato authorities. Socrates himself committed nothing to 

writing, 1 and there are only the works of two of 
his pupils, Xenophon and Plato, preserved, in which 
he is made to speak in his own person. 2 But the 
accounts of these two writers are so little alike, that 
we gather from the one quite a different view of the 
teaching of Socrates to what the other gives us. 
It was the fashion among early historians of philoso- 
phy to construct a picture of the Athenian philoso- 
pher, without any principles of criticism to guide 
them, from the writings of Xenophon and Plato 
indiscriminately, as well as from later, and for the 

1 The unimportant poetical that Socrates committed nothing 

attempts of his last days (Plato, to writing is clear from the silence 

Phsedo, 60, C.) could hardly be of Xenophon, Plato, and all an- 

taken into account, even if they tiquity on the point, not to mention 

were extant. They appear, how- the positive testimony of Cic. de 

ever, to have been very soon lost. Orat. Hi. 16, 60; Biog. i. 16; 

See Diog. ii. 42. The genuine- Plut. Be Alex. Virt. i. 4. 
ness of the Socratic letters need 2 For instance, those of 2Es- 

not occupy us for a moment, and chines, Antisthenes, Phsedo. 
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most part untrustworthy authorities. Since the time Chap. 
of Brucker, however, it became the custom to look 
to Xenophon as the only authority to be perfectly 
trusted on the philosophy of Socrates, and to allow 
to others, Plato included, at most only a supple- 
mentary value. Quite recently, however, Schleier- 
macher has lodged a protest against the preference 
shown for Xenophon. 1 Xenophon, he argues, not 
being a philosopher himself, was scarcely capable of 
understanding a philosopher like Socrates ; the object, 
moreover, of the Memorabilia was only a limited 
one, to defend his teacher from definite charges ; we 
are therefore justified in assuming ä priori that there 
must have been more in Socrates than Xenophon 
allows, or else he could not have played so important 
a part in the history of philosophy, nor have exerted 
so marvellous a power of attraction on the most 
intellectual and cultivated men of his time. The 
character too which is given him by Plato, would 
have otherwise been a manifest contradiction of the 
picture presented by him to the mind of his reader. 
Besides, Xenophon's dialogues create the impres- 
sion, that philosophic matter has been put into the 
unphilosophic language of every-day life, with de- 
triment to its full and proper meaning ; and there 
are gaps left in his account which we must look to 
Plato to fill up. We can hardly, however, adopt 
the view of Meiners, 2 that only those parts of the 

1 On the philosophical merits of * Oeschichte der Wissen- 

Socrates, Schleiermacher, Works, Schäften in Griechenland und 

iii. 2, 293. Bom, ii. 420. 

a 2 
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Chap, dialogues of Plato may be considered historical, 
which are either to be found in Xenophon, or imme- 
diately follow from what Xenophon says, or which 
are opposed to Plato's own views. This hypothesis 
would only give us the Socrates of Xenophon slightly 
modified, whilst the deeper spring of Socratic thought 
would still be wanting. The only safe course is 
adopted by Schleiermacher, who asks: What may 
Socrates have been, in addition to what Xenophon 
says he was, without denying the character and 
maxims which Xenophon distinctly assigns to him ? 
and what must he have been to call for and to justify 
such a description as is given of him in the dia- 
logues of Plato? Several other writers have since 
acquiesced in Schleiermach er's estimate of Xeno- 
phon, 1 and even before Schleiermacher, Diesen a had 
expressed his inability to see in the pages of Xeno- 
phon anything but a description of the outward ap- 
pearance of Socrates. The same approval has been 
bestowed on Schleiermacher's canon for finding out the 
real Socrates, and only when it failed has an addition 
been made, 8 that the expressions of Aristotle may be 
used as a touchstone to discover the teaching of 
Socrates. On the other hand Xenophons authority 
has been warmly supported by several critics. 4 

In deciding between these two views a difficulty, 
however, presents itself. The authority of the one or 
the other of our accounts can only be ascertained by 

1 Brandis, Ritter, Van Heusde. 4 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 69 ; 
* Be philosophia morali. Rötscher, Herrman, &c. 

■ By Brandis. 
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a comparison with the true historical picture, and Chap. 
the true historical picture can only be known from ___!___ 
these conflicting accounts. This difficulty would be 
insurmountable, if the two narratives had the same 
claim to be considered historical in points which they 
state varyingly ; nor would Aristotle's scanty notices 
of the Socratic philosophy have been sufficient to 
settle the question. Fortunately one thing is clear, 
that Plato only claims to be true to facts in those points 
on which he agrees with Xenophon, as for instance, 
in the Apology and the Symposium. On other points 
no one could well assert that he wished all to be taken 
as historical which he puts into the mouth of 
Socrates. Of Xenophon, on the contrary, it may 
be asserted, that in the Memorabilia he intended to 
unfold a lifelike picture of the views and the con- 
duct of his teacher, although he did not feel himself 
bound to reproduce his discourses verbatim, and may 
have thus expanded in his own way many a conversa- 
tion, of which he only knew the general substance. 
The objections to his account are only based on an 
indirect argument, that the historical importance of 
Socrates can hardly be explained from the picture he 
gives, and that if it were true, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how Socrates could have said what Plato makes 
him say, without violating the strongest probabilities. 
And supposing this objection to be established, it 
would be necessary in order to gain an idea of his 
philosophy, to look to the very questionable picture 
of Plato, and to the few expressions of Aristotle. 
But before these can be received, an examination of 
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them must be made in a more careful manner than 
the opponents of Xenophon have generally cared to 
do. The enquiry is closely bound up with an ex- 
position of the teaching of Socrates, and can only 
be distinguished from it in .theory. It will not, 
therefore, be separated from it here. Socrates must 
be drawn after the three accounts of Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle. If the attempt to form a har- 
monious picture from them all succeeds, Xenophon 
will be justified. Should it not succeed, it will then 
be necessary to ask, which of the traditional accounts 
is the true one. 

We will begin with enquiring into the general 
point of view and the fundamental conception of 
Socrates. But, on the very threshold of the enquiry, 
different lines seem to be taken by our main autho- 
rities. According to Plato, Socrates appears as a 
perfect thinker — at home in all branches of know- 
ledge ; whereas, in Xenophon he is represented far 
less as a philosopher than as an innocent and excel- 
lent man, full of piety and common sense. It is 
from Xenophon's account that the ordinary view of 
Socrates has arisen, that he was only a popular teacher 
holding aloof from speculative questions, and that he 
was far less a philosopher than a teacher of morality 
and instructor of youth. 1 It cannot, indeed, be 



1 How common this view was 
in past times, needs not to be 
proved by authorities which 
abound from Cicero down to 
Wiggers and Reinhold. That it 
is not yet altogether exploded 
may be gathered not only from 



writers like Van Heusde, but 
even Marbach, a disciple of the 
Hegelian philosophy, asserts that 
Socrates 'regarded the specula- 
tive philosophy which aimed at 
general knowledge, as useless, 
vain, and foolish,' and that he 
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denied, nor have we attempted to do so, that he was Chap. 

full of the most lively enthusiasm for morality, and * 

made it the business of his life to exercise a moral 
influence upon others. But if he had only discharged 
this duty in the superficial way of a popular teacher, 
and had only imparted and inculcated the ordinary 
notions of duty and virtue, it would be a mystery 
how he could have exerted the influence he did, not 
only on weak-minded and thoughtless young men, 
but on the most talented and cultivated of his co- 
temporaries. It would be inexplicable what induced 
Plato to connect the deepest philosophical enquiries 
with his person, or what induced all later philo- 
sophers, from Aristotle down to the Stoics and Neo- 
platonists to regard him as having inaugurated a 
new epoch in philosophy, and to trace their own 
peculiar systems to the stimulus imparted by him. 

There is also more than one feature in the per- 
sonal habits of Socrates to refute the idea that he 
thought knowledge only of value in as far as it was 
instrumental for action. So far is this view even 
from being the true one, that we shall find that he 
considered actions to have a value only when they 
proceeded from correct knowledge, the conception of 
knowledge being the higher one to which he referred 
that of moral action or virtue, and perfection of 
knowledge being the measure for perfection of action. 
Again, the ordinary view represents him as aiming 

' took the field not only against sophy ; ' in short that • he was no 
the Sophists as pretenders to philosopher.' 
knowledge, but against all philo- 
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in his intercourse with others at moral training 
alone ; but it would appear l from his own words, that 
love of knowledge was the original motive for his 
activity; and accordingly we observe him in his 
dialogues pursuing enquiries, which not only have 
no moral end, 2 but which, in their practical applica- 
tion, could only serve immoral purposes. 3 These 
traits are not met with exclusively in one or other of 
our authorities, but they appear equally through the 
accounts given by the three main sources. This fact 
would be wholly inexplicable if Socrates had been 

knowledge itself, is quite enough 
to prove that Socrates was not 
only a preacher of virtue, but a 
philosopher. Even Xenophon 
found some difficulty in sub- 
ordinating it to his practical 
view of things, as his words 
shew : from which it may be seen 
that Socrates made his friends 
more critical. But criticism is 
the organ of knowledge. 

* Mem. iii. 11 contains a 
paragraph adapted more than any 
other to refute the idea that 
Socrates was only a popular 
teacher. Socrates hears one of 
his companions commending the 
beauty of Theodota, and at once 
goes with his company to see her. 
He finds her acting as a painter's 
model, and he thereupon enters 
into a conversation with her, in 
which he endeavours to lead her 
to a conception of her trade, and 
shows her how she will best be 
able to win lovers. Now although 
such a step would not give that 
offence to the Greeks which it 
would to us, still there is not 
the least trace of a moral purpose 
in it. 



1 Plato, Apol. 21, where So- 
crates deduces his whole activity 
from the fact that he pursued a 
real knowledge. 

* Examples are to be found in 
the conversation (Mem. iii. 10), 
in which Socrates conducts the 
painter Parrhasius, the sculptor 
Clito, and Pistias, the forger of 
armour, to the conceptions of 
their respective arts. It is true 
Xenophon introduces this con- 
versation with the remark that 
Socrates knew how to make him- 
self useful to artisans. But the 
desire to make himself useful can 
only have been a very subor- 
dinate one; he was no doubt 
really actuated by the motive 
mentioned in the Apology, a 
praiseworthy curiosity to learn 
from intercourse with all classes, 
whether they were clearly con- 
scious of what their arts were 
for. Xenophon himself attests 
this, Mem. iv. 6, 1 : ckowwv abv 
ro?s awovffi, ri (kcujtov cftf r&v 
ovrwv ovSerwror' tXifyev. This 
pursuit of the conceptions of 
things, aiming not at the ap- 
plication of knowledge, but at 
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only the moralist for which he was formerly taken. Chap. 
The key which explains it will be found in the ' 



assumption that, in all his investigations, even when 
he appears specially as a moral teacher, a deeper 
philosophic interest was concealed below. 

Our authorities do not leave us any room to doubt c. Hü 
in what his purpose consisted. He sought for true j^fj£f 
knowledge in the service of the Delphic God. He consists 
busied himself unweariedly with his friends to gain a t u n 8 ncep " 
knowledge of the essence of things. He referred all 
the claims of morality to the claims of knowledge. 
In a word, the idea of knowledge forms the centre of 
the Socratic philosophy. 1 Now, as all philosophy 
aims at knowledge, a further determination must be 
added to this definition : — that the pursuit of true 
knowledge, which had been hitherto an immediate 
and instinctive activity, became with Socrates a con- 
scious and methodical pursuit. He became conscious 
of the idea of knowledge as knowledge, and when 
once conscious of it, he raised it to be his leading 
idea. 2 This, again, requires further explanation. 
If the love of knowledge was in existence before, it 
may be asked why did it not develope into a conscious 
and critical pursuit ? The answer can only be found 

1 Schleiermacher, Works, iii. 2, to establish against the Sophists 

300: 'The awakening of the idea the absolute worth of moral de- 

of knowledge, and its first utteran- terminations, and then he adds: 

ces, must have been the substance to secure this purpose the first 

of the philosophy of Socrates/ aim of Socrates was to gain a 

Bitter agrees with this, Gesch. d. deeper insight into his inner life, 

Philosophie, ii. 50. Brandis only in order to be able to distinguish 

differs in unessential points. To false and true knowledge with 

him the origin of the doctrine of certainty. Similarly Braniss. 
Socrates appears to be his desire * Schleiermacher. Brandis. 
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in the fact, that the knowledge which earlier philo- 
sophers pursued, was, in itself, different from the 
knowledge which Socrates required, and therefore 
they were not led on as Socrates was by this idea of 
knowledge to direct their attention to the intellectual 
processes and conditions, by which it was truly to be 
acquired. Such a necessity was, however, imposed 
on Socrates by the theory which he held, according 
to the most trustworthy accounts, as the soul of all 
his teaching — that all true knowledge must be based 
on correct conceptions, and that nothing can be 
known, unless it can be referred to a general con- 
ception, and judged of by that. 1 With this funda- 

1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 6, 1 : 
^wKpdrrjs yap rotis tuv ttBSras, ri 
ckcuttov efy rav 6vt(ov, 4v6fii(e 
ical rots ÄAAois av Qiryetffdai 
hvvaaQai • robs tik yd] elUSras oi>H\v 
$<pi) davfiao'rbv elvai avrots re 
<r<pd\A€<rdcu iral aWovs a<f>dk\civ • 
<av cv€Ka <TKOira>v aüv rots awovat 
ri fKOffrop efy rQv ovuov, ow5e- 
vt&ror* *AiJ76 . . . . ivl r$v far<J- 
Ocaiv itrdvriye navra rbv \6yov t &c. 
As is explained by the context, 
he referred all doubtful points to 
the universal conceptions, in order 
to decide by them; iv. 5, 12: 
*<pi) tk teal rb $ia\4y*<r6ai ovo- 
fxa(rdr}vai ck rov avviovros Koivjj 
ßovAtveaßcu, SiaAeyovras Kara 
yivt\ ra irpdyfxara. Bciy olv irei- 
päadai bWi fid\iora rrpbs rovro 
tavrbv trotpiov irapäffKevdfav. 
Comp. i. 1-16, and the many 
instances in the Memorabilia. 
Aristotle (Met. xiii. 4, 1078, b, 
17, 27) : "ZooKparous te wepi ras 
ijdiKas aperäs vpaypLartvoficvov teat 
vcpl roinvv dpt&cdat Ka$6\ov 
Cnrovrros irpdbrov .... fceivos 



cb\6yvs 4(frrci rb ri fariv . . . 
5uo ydp iariv a ns av ätrohoiri 
HcoKpdrei htKaitos, rofc r* ^rcuert- 
Kois \6yovs Kcä rb dplfcadat 
koQ6\ov. Both are, however, at 
bottom the same. The \6yoi 
ivaicriKol are only the means for 
finding universal conceptions, and 
therefore Aristotle elsewhere 
(Met. i. 6, 987, b, 1 ; xiii. 9, 
1086, b. 3 ; De Part. Anim., i. 1, 
642, a, 28) justly observes that 
the seeking for universal concep- 
tions or for the essence of things 
is the only philosophical merit of 
Socrates. Accordingly in the 
dialogue which Xenophon has 
preserved, we also see him making 
straight at the general conception, 
the ri iffrtv, and even Plato's 
Apology, 22. B., describes his 
investigation of men as Bieparrtfiv 
ri \4yot€v. Socrates, that is to 
say, asks for the conception of the 
deeds of the practical man, or the 
poetry of the poet. Conf. Meno, 
70, A. ; Phaedr. 262, B. ; 266, D. 
It can however hardly be proved 
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mental theory, however simple it may appear, an Chap. 



entire change in the intellectual process was de- 
manded. The ordinary view regards things as being 
what they appear to be to the senses; or if con- 
tradictory experiences forbid this, it clings to those ap- 
pearances which make the strongest impression on the 
observer, declares these to constitute the essence, and 
thence draws further conclusions. This was exactly 
what philosophers had hitherto done. Even those 
who decried the senses as not to be depended upon 
had started from one-sided observations, without 
being conscious of the necessity of grounding every 
judgment on an exhaustive enquiry into the object. 
This dogmatism had been overthrown by the Sophists, 
and it was recognised that all impressions derived 
from the senses were relative and personal, that they 
do not represent things as they are, but as they ap- 
pear ; and, that, consequently, whatever assertion we 
may take, its opposite may be advanced with equal 
justice. For, if for one person at this moment this 
is true, for another person at another moment that is 
true. 

Socrates expresses the same sentiment relative to 
the value of common opinions. He is aware that 
they cannot furnish us with knowledge, but only 

from Plato that Socrates really derived this distinction from the 

distinguished ivioriuxri from W{o, Eleatics. It can hardly be found 

as Brandis would have it ; for we in Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 33. In 

cannot decide whether passages reality, however, the distinction 

like Meno, 98, B. represent the was implied in the whole conduct 

view of Socrates or that of Plato, of Socrates, and in passages such 

And Antisthenes, who, according as Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 1 ; Plato, 

to Diogenes vi. 1 7, wrote a treatise Apol. 2 1 , B. 
•wept Z6%qs Kod ifriariifji'ns, may have 
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Chap, involve us in contradictions. But he does not draw 
• the inference, which the Sophist« did, that real 
knowledge is impossible, but only that it is impos- 
sible in that way. The majority of mankind have 
no true knowledge, because they confine themselves 
to suppositions, the accuracy of which they have 
never examined, and they only take into considera- 
tion one property or another, but not the essence. 
Amend this fault ; consider every object in all its 
bearings, and endeavour from such many-sided ob- 
servation to determine its essence; we shall then 
have conceptions instead of vague notions — a regular 
examination, instead of . an unmethodical procedure 
without reflection — a true, instead of a supposed 
knowledge. By requiring knowledge to be made of 
conceptions, Socrates not only broke away from the 
current view, but, generally speaking, from all pre- 
vious philosophy. A thorough observation from 
every side, a critical examination, a methodical en- 
quiry conscious of its own basis, was demanded ; all 
that had hitherto been regarded as knowledge was 
rejected, because it fell short of these conditions ; 
and at the same time the conviction was expressed 
that, by observing these rules, real knowledge could 
be secured. 
D. Moral This theory had not only an intellectual, but more 
©/Sta*** immediately a moral value for Socrates. It isi in 
theory. fact one of the most striking traits in his character 
that he was unable to divide the intellectual from 
the moral, and neither admitted knowledge without 
virtue, nor virtue without knowledge. In this 
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respect he is the man of his age, and herein consists Chap. 

his greatness, that he made its needs and lawful _ 

desires felt with great penetration and keenness. 
When advancing civilisation had created the demand 
for a higher education amongst the Greeks, and the 
course of their intellectual development had diverted 
their attention from nature, and fixed it on mind, a 
closer connection became necessary between philo- 
sophy and life. Philosophy could only find its 
highest object in man, and man could only find in 
philosophy the help and support which he needed for 
life. The Sophists endeavoured to meet this want 
with great skill and vigour, and hence their extra- 
ordinary success. But the sophistic philosophy of 
life suffered too much from the want of a tenable 
ground. It had by universal doubting loosened its 
intellectual roots too effectually to save itself from 
degenerating with terrific speed, and serving to 
foster every wicked and selfish impulse. Instead of 
the moral life being raised by the influence of the 
Sophists, both life and philosophy were taking the 
same downward course. 

The sad tendencies of the age were fully under- 
stood by Socrates, and while his contemporaries, 
struck blind with admiration, were either insensible 
to the dangers of the sophistic education, or else 
through fear and singular indifference to the wants 
of the times and the march of history, confined 
themselves, as did Aristophanes, to denouncing the 
innovators, he was able with penetrating look to 
discern, what was right and what was wrong in the 
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Chap, spirit of his time. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
. older culture, the untenableness of the ordinary 

virtue, the obscurity of the prevailing notions so full 
of contradictions, the necessity for intellectual educa- 
tion, were all recognised by him as much as by any 
other of the Sophists. But he held out other and 
higher ends to education. He sought not to destroy 
/the belief in truth, but rather to show how truth 
1 might be acquired, by a new intellectual process. 
His aim was not to minister to the selfishness of the 
age, but rather to rescue the age from selfishness 
and apathy, by teaching it what was truly good and 
useful: not to undermine morality and piety, but 
to rear them up on a new foundation of knowledge. 
Thus Socrates was at once a moral and an intel- 
lectual reformer. His one great thought was to 
transform and restore moral conduct by means of 
knowledge, and these two elements were so inti- 
mately united by him, that he could find no other 
subject of knowledge but human conduct, and could 
*\ discover no security for conduct but knowledge. 
The service which he rendered to both morality and 
science by his labours, and the standard which he 
set up for the intellectual condition of his people 
and of mankind generally, were felt in after times. 
If in the sequel, the distinction between moral and 
intellectual activity in addition to their unity, was 
fully brought out, yet the knot by which he con- 
nected them, has never been untied ; and if in the 
last centuries of the old world, philosophy took the 
place of the waning religion, and gave a new ground 
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to morality, purifying and exalting the inner moral Chap. 
life, this great and beneficial result was due to ' 



Socrates in as far as it can be assigned to any one 
individual. 

The interest of philosophy was now turned away E. The 
from the outer world, and directed to man and his J^^JJ! 
moral nature. But, inasmuch as man can only of the 
regard a thing as true and connected when he has so&ratea. 
been convinced of its truth by personal research, 
great attention was bestowed by Socrates on the 
culture of his own personality. In this some 
modern writers have thought that they discerned the 
peculiar character of his philosophy. 1 But the life 
and personality of Socrates is a very different thing 
from the caprice of the Sophists, nor must it be 
confounded with the extreme individualism of the 
post- Aristotelian schools. Socrates was aware, that 
each individual must seek the grounds of his own 
conviction, that truth is not something given from 
without, but must be found by the exercise of a 
man's own thought. He required all assumptions to 
be examined anew, no matter how old or how current 
they were, and that dependence should only be 
placed on proof and not on authority. But he was 
far from making man, as Protagoras did, the measure 
of all things. He did not even as the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans did, declare personal conviction and practical 
need to be the ultimate standard of truth, nor yet 
as the Sceptics, resolve all truth into probability; 
but as knowledge was to him an end in itself, he 



1 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40; Rötscher, Aristoph., p. 245. 
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Chap, was convinced that true knowledge could be ob- 
' tained by a thoughtful consideration of things. 
Moreover he saw in man the proper object of 
philosophy, but instead of making personal caprice 
the law, as the Sophists did, he subordinated it to 
the general law residing in nature and in abstract 
moral relations. 1 Instead too of making, with later 
philosophers, the self-contentment of the wise man 
his highest end, he confined himself to the old Greek 
morality, which could not conceive of the individual 
independent of the state, 3 and which accordingly 
made the first duty of a citizen to consist in living 
for the state, 3 and regarded the law of the state as 
his natural rule of conduct. 4 Hence the political 
indifference or the universal patriotism of the Stoa 
and its contemporary rivals were entirely alien to 
Socrates. If it can be truly said * that in him com- 
mences an unbounded reference to the person, to the 
freedom of the inner life,' 5 it must also be added 
that this statement by no means exhausts the theory 
of Socrates ; and thus the disputes about the purely 
personal, or the really general character of the 
Socratic doctrine, 6 will have to be decided in such a 
way, that it is allowed that his theory exhibits an 
inward personal bent, in comparison with former 
systems, but is not by any means purely relative. 
Its object is to gain a knowledge which does more 

1 Proofs may be found Xen. ■ See Xen. Mem. i. 6, 15; 

. Mem. ii. 2; ii. 6, 1-7 ; iii. 8, 1-3 ; Plato, Apol. 30, A. 

iv. 4, 20. 4 Mem. iv. 4, 12, and 3, 15. 

* Compare the conversation * Hegel, 

with AristippuSjXen. Mem. ii. 1, e Compare the views of Rot- 



13 ; and Plato's Crito, 53, A. scher and Brandis. 
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than serve a personal want, and which is true and Chap. 
desirable for more than the person who seeks it, but ' 

the ground on which it is sought is only the personal 
thought l of the individual. 

It is true that this theory is not further expanded 
by Socrates. He has established the principle, that 
only the knowledge which has to do with conceptions 
is true knowledge ; that true being only belongs to 
conceptions, and that therefore conceptions are alone 
true ; but he never reached to a systematic expositiou 
of what conceptions are true in themselves. Know- 
ledge is here laid down as a postulate, and set as a 
problem for individuals to solve. Philosophy is 
rather philosophic impulse, and philosophic method, 
a seeking for truth, but not yet a possessing it ; and 
this incompleteness has countenanced the view that 
the theory of Socrates was a theory of ä personal and 
one-sided knowledge. It should, however, never be 
forgotten, that the aim of Socrates was always to 
find out and describe what was really true and good. 
Mankind is to be intellectually and morally framed, 
but the one only means for the purpose is the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

As the great aim of Socrates was to train men to 

1 Hegel says nothing very Socrates is said to have substi- 

diiferent, -when in distinguishing tuted ' thinking man is the 

(Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40) Socrates measure of all things,' in place 

from the Sophists he says : * in of the Sophistic doctrine ' man is 

Socrates the creation of thought the measure of all things.' In a 

is at once clad with an inde- word, his leading thought is not 

pendent existence of its own,' the individual as he knows 

and what is purely personal himself experimentally, but the 

is * externalised and made uni- universal element which is found 

versal by him as the good.' running through all individuals. 
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Chap, think, rather than to construct a system for them, 
' it seemed to be his main business to determine the 
way which would lead them to truth, or in other 
words to find out the true method of philosophy. 
The substance of his teaching appears to have been 
confined on the one hand to questions having an 
immediate bearing on human conduct; and it does 
not, on the other hand, go beyond the general and 
theoretical demand, that all action should be deter- 
mined by a knowledge of conceptions. There is no 
systematic tracing of the development of morality in 
the individual ; no attempt to ground it upon other 
than external reasons. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD OF SOCRATES. 

The peculiarity of the method pursued by Socrates, Chap. 
consists generally speaking in deducing conceptions 
from the common opinions of men. Beyond the 
formation of conceptions, however, his method leads 
to nothing further: so far from being a systematic 
treatment of the conceptions gained, it is merely an 
intellectual discipline of the individual mind. Now 
for the first time it was instinctively felt, that know- 
ledge could only belong to conceptions, and it became 
the object of science to gain an insight into the 
essence of things. At the same time, thought does 
not advance further than this. It has not the power 
to develope to a system of absolute knowledge, nor 
has it a method sufficiently matured to form a system. 
For the same reason, the process of induction is not 
reduced within clearly defined rules. All that 
Socrates has clearly expressed is the general postulate, 
that every thing must be reduced to its conception. 
Further details about the mode and manner of this 
reduction, and its strict logical forms, were not yet 
moulded into a theory, but were applied by him as 
the result of individual skill. The only thing which 
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SOCRATES. 



Chap. 
VI. 



A. The 
Socratic 
knowledge 
of self, re- 
sulting in a 
knowledge 
of his own 
ignorance. 



at all resembles a logical rule, is his maxim that 
the process of constructive criticism must always 
confine itself to what is universally admitted; 1 but 
this sounds far too indefinite to invalidate our 
assertion. 

This process involves three particular points. The 
first is the Socratic knowledge of self. Since the 
knowledge of conceptions was in the opinion of 
Socrates alone true knowledge, he was obliged to 
enquire in the case of all supposed knowledge, 
whether it agreed with his idea of knowledge, or not. 
Nothing appeared to him more mistaken, nothing 
more obstructive to true knowledge from the very 
outset, than the belief that we know what we do not 
know. 2 Nothing was so necessary as self-examina- 
tion, to discover what we really know, and what we 
only seem to know. 3 Nothing was more indispens- 



1 Mem. iv. 6, 15: &t6t* 8i 
hvt6s t* t# \6y<p Stcgfoi, Bib. r&v 
fxd\tffra bfJLoKoyovyJvw bropcüero, 

\6yov. 

* Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 6 : paviov 7« 
pV ivarrlov plr Iprj ctycu irtxplq, oh 
fi4vroi ye r^v iwciri&rripoovyriv pa- 
v(av 4v6fju(ev. rb 8i byvociv iav- 
rhv Ktä & ph otte tiold&tv tc ko2 
oUadai yiyvdxTKtiv, iyyvrdrto fto- 
vias 4\oyi(*ro ctweu. Generally 
speaking, those are called mad 
-who are mistaken about what is 
commonly known, but not those 
who are mistaken about things 
of which most men are ignorant. 
Also Plato, Apol. 29, B. : icol tov- 
ro trees ovk bfiaßta icriv afhri fi 
hrovttBurroSj 4) rod oUoDcu ciBlvou 
& o6k olBev ; 

3 In the sense Socrates speaks 



of it in Plato, Apol. 21, B., and 
says that according to the oracle 
he had interrogated all with 
whom he was brought into con- 
tact, to discover whether they had 
any kind of knowledge; and 
that in all cases he had found 
along with some kind of know- 
ledge an ignorance, which he 
would not take in exchange for 
any kind of knowledge — a belief 
that they knew what they did 
not know. On the other hand, 
he considered it to be his voca- 
tion, <pi\o<roipovrra Qv «col Igerrf- 
foira tfjiavrhv ical rohs &\Kovs 
(28, E.) ; and he says elsewhere 
(38, A.) that there could be no 
higher good, than to converse 
every day as he did : 6 Be ävctf- 
raffros ßi6s oh ßiwrbs farßpanry 
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able for the practical duties of life, than to become 
acquainted with the state of our inner self, with the 
extent of our knowledge and capacities, with our 
defects and with our needs. 1 Now, inasmuch as 
one result of this self-examination is the discovery 
that the actual knowledge of the philosopher does 
not correspond with his idea of knowledge, the im- 
mediate conclusion is, that we know that we know 
nothing, a conclusion at which Socrates declared 
he had arrived. Any thing else he denied that he 
knew, 2 and therefore refused to be the teacher of his 
friends, only wishing to learn and enquire with 
them. 3 This confession of his ignorance was cer- 



Chaf. 
VI. 



1 Xenophon, Mem. iv. 2, 24, 
speaking of an enquiry into the 
Delphic yvwdi <r*avr6v, says that 
self-knowledge is attended with 
the greatest advantages, want of 
it with the greatest disadvantages : 
oi fx\v yap «*5(JT«y iaurobs ra re 
brtrifieia law cits 1<r off i «col fiuryi- 
yvuxTKOxxriv & re hbvavrai «cat a ph • 
Kcd & fxev brlarravrai irpdrrorres 
v'opl(ovral r§ &y Ziovrai tea) «S 
vpdrrovirw. See also Plato, Phse- 
drus, 229, E. ; Symp. 216, A. 

2 Plato, Apol. 21, B. : *y& 
yap $¥, o#T€ fi4ya otire apuepbv 
oitvo&a ifiavry o&Qos &v. — 21, D.: 
rolnov pJkv rod avßp&xov iyw <ro~ 
<fH&rcp6s *ifii ' Kivüvvtüti pukv yap 
iiyu&v ovltcTcpos ou&v ko\ov icaya- 
6b» ciSeW, &A.A' otros fit» oUrai 
ti tihivai ob< ct5<£s, iy& 5e &<TT€p 
oZv oi)K otba, obU oXofiau. — 23, B. : 
otros öfx&Vy & dvOpancoi, ootfx&rarSs 
iariv, terns &cnctp "XoMcpdrris iyvoe- 
teev, tri ovtevbs &£i6s iari rfj äAtj- 
dda vpbs <ro<plav. And a little be- 
fore: rb Zh Kirtwtfai, afotipes 'A0q- 



vcuoi, r$ Ivri 6 debs ffoqibs thai, Kal 
iv r$ xPWWTofov rovro \4yti», 
5n if avOpvwlvri <ro<pia o\iyov rivbs 
a£ia iffrX need oi>&€v6s. — Symp. 216, 
D. : ayroti T&rra /col ovthv oftcp, 
ws rb o*x^M« abrov. — Thesetet. 
150, C. : ay ov6s ilpu ao<pias, nai 
tnp jj5i} roXKoi fioi wvtlburav, 
ws robs pkv &Wovs ipanu, abrbs 
St obtilv airoKplvopai irepl ovfovbs 
5ia rb firib'cv ix* lv <r*<p6v, a\r)0ks 
bveibi^ovoi * rb 8i atriov rovrou 
r6fc* fuucfoffßai /tc 6 Bebs avay- 
fcctf«*, ywvav 5} airtKwAvatv. 
Comp. Kep. i. 337, E. ; Men. 98, 
B. That this trait has been 
taken by Plato from the Socrates 
of history, may be gathered from 
his dialogues, in which his teacher 
by no means appears so ignorant. 
* Koiyp ßov\efa<rdcu, Koivjj ok4- 
vrtffdai, Koivj) fi|T«ii/, avCnrciy, &c. 
Xen., Mem. iv. 5, 12 ; 6, 1 ; Plato, 
Theset. 161, E.; Prot. 330, B.; 
Gorg. 506, E. ; Crat. 384, B. ; 
Meno, 89, E. 
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VI. 



Chap, tainly not meant to be a sceptical denial of all 
knowledge 1 — the whole of the philosophy of Socrates 
would be irreconcilable with such a view — but it 
contains a simple avowal about his own personal 
state, and about the state of those, whose knowledge 
he had had the opportunity of testing. 2 Nor again 
must it be taken for mere irony, or exaggerated 
modesty. Socrates really did not know anything, or 
to express it otherwise, he had no developed theory, 
and no positive and dogmatic teaching. But ever 
since the demand for a knowledge of conceptions had 
dawned upon him in all its fulness, he missed the 
marks of true knpwledge in all that hitherto passed 
for wisdom and knowledge. Since, however, he was 
also the first to require such a knowledge, he could 
as yet assign no definite subject to knowledge. The 
idea of knowledge was to him a boundless field, in 
the face of which he could not but be conscious of 
his ignorance. 3 A certain affinity between his 
view and the sophistic way of doubting every thing, 
may be here observed. Socrates was however 
opposed to this doubting, in as far as it denied the 
possibility of all knowledge, although he agreed with 
it in as far as it referred to previous philosophy. 
Natural philosophers, he believed, transcended the 
limits of human knowledge in their enquiries, as 
might be seen from the fact that they were at variance 

1 As tho New Academicians ledge is not denied, but it is only 
wanted, Cic. Acad. i. 12, 14; iv. asserted that human knowledge 
23, 74. in comparison with the divine is 

2 The expression in the Apo- limited, 
logy, 23, A., does not contradict 8 Compare Hegel, Gesch. d. 
this : for the possibility of know- Phil. ii. 54 ; Hermann, Plato, 326. 
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with one another. Some held the All to he one, Chap. 
others made of it a boundless variety ; some thought _ 
that everything, others that nothing was moved ; 
some that all things, others that nothing comes into 
being or perishes. 1 Just as the Sophists destroyed 
by each other the contending statements of the 
natural philosophers, so Socrates gathered from the 
contest of systems, that not one of them was in 
possession of the truth. But herein lay the difference 
between them, that whereas the Sophists made 
ignorance their leading thought, and considered the 
highest wisdom to consist in doubting everything, 
Socrates adhered to his demand for knowledge, and to 
the belief in its possibility, and therefore regarded 
ignorance as the greatest evil. 

This being the import of ignorance according to B. The 
Socrates, it involves in itself a demand for enlighten- ^^i& e 
ment. The knowledge of ignorance leads to a search Sifting 
for true knowledge — and this is his second point. feiieZ- 
Since, however, the consciousness of our own ignorance ™ n - 
continues, and since the philosopher has an idea of irony. 
knowledge, which he does not find realised in himself, 
the search for knowledge naturally assumes the form 
of an application to others, with a view of seeing 
whether the required knowledge is to be found with 
them. 2 Hence the necessity of carrying on the 

1 Xen. Men. i. 1, 11, says that &rel ttal rods fi4yi<rrov <ppovovvras 

Socrates did not busy himself 4*1 r$ vepl rovrav \4yciv oh rah- 

with natural science, but on rh, tiol&fav &W-f)\oi?, &AA* ro?s 

the contrary he held those who fxaivopivois öfioiws Sicutciffßai irpbs 

did to be foolish : ida(f/ia(t 81 c: awfaws. 

fill (pavephv a&TOif ieriv, 8ti ravra 2 This connection is very ap- 

ov 9war6v i<rnv h»6p4>Toi$ tvptlv • parent in the Apol. 21, B., if only 
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Chap, enquiry by means of the dialogue. For Socrates, 
' this mode of intercourse has not merely an edu- 
cational value by opening a more extensive field for 
his ideas, but it is an indispensable condition for the 
development of thought, and one from which the 
Socrates of history never departs. 1 To determine it 
more accurately, the nature of this method consists 
in a sifting of men, as it is described in the Apology, 2 
or in a bringing to the birth, as it is called in the 
Theaetetus ; in other words, the philosopher obliges 
others by his questions, to open out their minds to 
him, he enquires into their real opinions, into the 
reasons of their beliefs and actions, and in this way 
attempts to analyse their notions by interrogation 
and to bring out the latent thought of which they are 
unconscious. In as far, then, as this process of 
interrogation assumes that the knowledge needed by 
the philosopher may be found elsewhere, it resembles 
an impulse to supply one's own defects by the help of 
others ; and since theory and practice are here united, 
and what is more, since philosophy cannot be sepa- 
rated from the personal life of the philosopher, this 
intercourse with others became for him not only an 
intellectual, but at the same time also a moral and 
personal need. To enquire in common is at once to 

the inner thought of the philo- rts ivurHifuw eft» ruv aw6vr<ay 

sophy of Socrates, is put in the avr£. Xenophon only took it to 

place of the oracular response. prove 8ri ahrdpKus iv rais trpoa-q- 

1 Compare, besides the Memo- Koiurais vpi^civ abrovs elvcu 4vc- 
rabilia, Plato, Apol. 24, C. ; Pro- /uXmvto : and the enquiry into 
tag. 335, B., 336, B. human nature has this meaning 

2 Similarly Xen. Mem. iv. 7, in Mem. iii. 6 ; iv. 2 ; but clearly 
1 : vdyruv nh> ykp wv iy& oTSa this is not its original object. 
p&Kurra 1/ncA.cy oöt$ elMvcu, trov 
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live in common. Love of knowledge is at once love Chap. 



of friendship, and the peculiar character of the 
Socratic Eros 1 consists in the blending together of 
philosophy and friendship. The process bears also 
the character of irony ; for in as far as others do not 
possess the knowledge sought for, the questions of 
Socrates only serve to expose their ignorance. Irony, 
however, must pot be understood to be merely a con- 
versational trick; 2 still less is it that derisive 
condescension or affected simplicity, which as it were 
lures others on to the ice in order to laugh at their 
falls ; and it is equally removed from the intensely 
individualising tendency of the romantic school, 
which bears the same name, but is entirely destructive 
of all general truth. Properly speaking, it consists 
in this, that Socrates, without any positive knowledge, 
and only prompted by a desire for knowledge, 
addresses himself to others, in the hope of learning 
from them what they know, but that in the attempt 
to discover it, by a critical analysis of their notions 3 

1 Brandis ii. a, 64, reminds and Cebes had treated of tyws in 

us with justice that besides Plato the Socratic sense, 

and Xenophon, Euclid, Crito, * Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 53, 

Simmias, and Antisthenes men- 57; Conf. Arist. Eth. iv. 13. 

tion writings about fyws, which 8 Plato at least gives this 

shew the importance of it for deeper meaning to the irony of 

the Socratic schools. The main Socrates. See Rep. i. 337, A. : ati- 

passage in Xenophon is Symp. c. rt\ IkcIvq q elwOvta elpwela Soucpci- 

8, in which the advantages of a tous, kclL tout' iyk jjtiri t€ «ai toiJ- 

spiritual and the disadvantages rots irpotiktyov, Zri <rb facotcplva- 

of a sensual love are insisted <rf at fihv ovk ideKfiffois, cipowcibffoio 

upon by Xenophon, speaking for 8i ko\ trdyra fiaWov vovfitrois ^ 

himself, as a careful survey of the atroicplvoio ef rls riff* ipwr§. And 

Platonic Symposion will shew, again, 337, E. : Iva 3a>ÄpaV??s rb 

but undoubtedly following in the tludbs 8tcnrp<i£?)Tat, aiirbs fihv fiii 

train of Socrates. Even -iEschines farQicplvnreu, &K\ov $h airoKpivofxe- 
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C. The 
formation 
of concep- 
tions 
and the 
method of 
proof by 
concep- 
tions. 



their supposed knowledge itself vanishes. In its 
widest acceptation, irony is the dialectical or the 
critical side of the Socratic method, and it assumes 
its peculiar form, owing to the presupposed ignorance 
of him who uses it for his instrument. 

But however conscious Socrates might be of pos- 
sessing no real knowledge, he must at least have 
believed that he possessed a notion of what know- 
ledge was and of its method, since, without this 
conviction, he would neither have been able to 
confess his own ignorance, nor to expose that of 
others, both being only rendered possible by com- 
paring current knowledge with the idea of knowledge 
residing somewhere. The fact that this idea was no 
where to be found realised, appeared to him to call 
for an attempt to make it actual, and hence resulted 



vov Xafißdyy \6yov «col lAiyxP' 
to which Socrates replies : rös 
y&p hv ... Tis kiroKpivairo vpw- 
rov fxkv fill ci8&s fitfUk (pdffKwv 
tlMytu, &c. Symp. 216, E. : 
clpwv€v6(jicvos 8i ical rcalfav wdvra 
rbv ßiov vpbs robs &y0p<&vovs 8io- 
t«\€i, which, as the context shews, 
refers partly to the fact that 
Socrates pretended to be in love, 
without being so in the Greek 
sense of the term, and partly to 
the words byvoei icdvra teal ovtkv 
otter. The same, omitting the 
word tipcovcia, is said in the pas- 
sage of the Theaetetus already 
mentioned, and in the Meno, 80, 
A. : ovtäv &\\o fj avr6s re imoput 
teal robs aWous voius luropciv, and 
also in the Apol. 23, E., in which, 
after the Socratic sifting of others 
has been ^escribed, it goes on to 



say : & rwrnial 5^ rijs i^erdo-tws 
toWoI yukv &Wx0€<af fioi yey6vcun 
. . . 6vofM Bh rovro . . . o~o<pbs 
tlvai. otovrai ydp /u« iicdarorc oi 
vap6vT*s ravra avrbv ttvcu cro<pbv 
& tty tiWov i^€\4y^co. Likewise 
Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4, 10: Sri 
rwv &k\oov KaraytXys, iporrwv fiev 
teal i\4yx<ov t&ptcls, avrbs 5e odScvl 
Q4X<av v*4xetv \6yov ow& yyd>firjy 
avo<palv€ffdcu vtpl ofäcvös. And 
therefore Quintilian iz. 2, 46, 
observes that the whole life of 
Socrates seemed an irony, because 
he always played the part of an 
admirer of the wisdom of others. 
Connected with this is the use 
which Socrates made of irony as 
a figure of speech. Conf. Plat. 
Gorg. 489, E. ; Symp. 218, D.: 
Xen,, Mem. iv. 2. Only its mean- 
ing must not be limited to this. 
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the third point in his scientific course, the attempt Chap. 
to create real knowledge. Now, since he could only 
hold that knowledge to be true which was concerned 
with the conception of things, the formation of con- 
ceptions or induction 1 became for him a preliminary- 
necessity. Even if formal definitions were not always 
forthcoming, some universal quality applicable to 
the conception and to the essence of the object, was 
always required, in order that any particular case 
which was brought before his notice might be solved 
by a reference to a universal category. 2 The class- 
quality therefore became of the greatest importance 
to him. 

This induction takes, as a starting point, the 
commonest opinions of men : it begins with examples 
taken from daily life, with well known and generally 
admitted maxims. On every disputed point Socrates 
refers to such instances, an<^ hopes in this way to 
attain a universal agreement. 3 As all previous science 
had been called in question, nothing remained but 
to begin anew with the most simple matters of ex- 
perience. But induction does not as yet derive its 
value from the exhaustive and critically tested series 
of observations on which its conceptions are based. 
This is a later requirement due partly to Aristotle, 
and partly to more modern philosophy. The wider 
basis of positive knowledge based on an exhaustive 

1 Compare tho remarks of Ari- morabilia passim, and Xen. (Ec. 
stotle already mentioned, p. 90. 19, 15 : 17 lp&rt\irts $itia<TKa\la 

2 M t V trn66toiv iirayriyt Tdvra 4<rr\v . . . &yvv yip fit 5i' 3>v iy& 
rbv X&yov. See p. 90. briffra/xcu, tifxoia roinois imSciKvvs 

* Plato gives instances of this & otic 4v6fju(ov itforaurBai, kvanti- 
procedure. Compare the Me- 0eis, olpcu «$• Kai ravra Marafiat. 
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Chap, experience is as yet wanting, and its very possibility 
denied ; and so in expanding his thoughts in personal 
conversation, Socrates has distinct reference to the 
case before him, and to the capacity and needs of his 
audience. Confined to the assumptions which the 
circumstances and his own limited experience supply, 
he has to connect the thread of isolated notions and 
admissions, and can only go as far as others can 
follow. In most cases he relies more on particular 
instances than on an exhaustive analysis of experi- 
ence. 1 He endeavours, however, to improve the 
chance element in his fundamental principles, by 
collecting opposite instances, with the view of cor- 
recting and supplementing different experiences by 
one another. For instance, the question is raised as 
to the conception of injustice. He is unjust, says 
Euthydemus, who lies, deceives, robs, &c. But, 
rejoins Socrates, it is right to lie, to deceive, and to 
rob, in the case of enemies. Accordingly, the con- 
ception must be more accurately limited, and be- 
comes: He is unjust who does such things to his 
friends. But in certain cases it is allowable to do 
such things to one's friends. A general is not unjust 
when he inspirits his army by a falsehood, nor a 
father, who gives his son medicine by an artifice, nor 
a friend, who gets a weapon out of his friend's hand, 
with which he would have committed suicide. We 
must, therefore, introduce a further limitation, and 
say : He is unjust who deceives his friends in order 

1 As for example in the comparison of the politician with the 
physician, pilot, &c. 
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to do them harm. 1 Or supposing the conception of Chap. 
a ruler has to be discovered. General opinion regards VL 
a ruler as one who has the power to give orders. 
But this power, Socrates shows, is conceded to a pilot 
on board ship, to a physician in sickness, and in 
every other case, to those only who are at home in 
their special subject. He, therefore, alone is a ruler 
who possesses the necessary knowledge to rule. 2 Or 
we have to determine what belongs to a good suit of 
armour. The smith says, it must have a proper 
measure. But suppose the man who has to wear it 
has a misshapen body? Why then, the answer is, 
the misshapen body must be the proper measure. 
And thus the armour has the proper measure, 
when it fits. But now, supposing a man wishes to 
move, must the armour fit exactly ? Certainly not, 
or it would impede the movements of the wearer. 
We must, therefore, understand by fitting what is 
comfortable for use. 3 In k similar way we see him 
analysing other common notions for the benefit of 
his friends. He reminds them of the various sides 
to every question; he brings out the opposition 
which every notion contains either within itself or in 
relation to some other : and he aims at correcting, by 
additional observations, ideas resting on a one-sided 
experience, at completing them, and at giving to 
them more careful and accurate definitions. 

By this procedure will be discovered what belongs 
to the essence of every object, and what does not, 
and thus conceptions are formed from ordinary no- 

1 Mem. iv. 2, 11. « Ibid. iii. 9, 10. f Ibid. iii. 10, 9. 
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Chap, tions. But the class-qualities of conceptions are also 



VI, 



the most important things for the purpose of proof. 
In order to discover whether a particular quality 
really belongs to a thing, or whether a particular 
course of action is necessary, Socrates goes back to 
the conception of the thing to which it refers ; and 
from it deduces what applies to the given case. 1 
But since his aim in so doing is rather to decide a 
particular case than to construct an intellectual 
system, this part of his method has not the same 
importance as the formation of conceptions. The 
remarkable feature about his method of proof is that 
everything is measured and decided by conceptions. 
Otherwise, the theory of proof has, with Socrates, 
very little that is peculiar. When Aristotle, then, 
makes the chief merit of Socrates consist in the for- 
mation of conceptions and in induction, is he not on 
the whole right ? 

If we proceed to ask on what objects did Socrates 
practise his method, we meet with a motley array of 
materials in the Memorabilia of Xenophon— enquiries 
into the essence of virtue, the duties of man, the 
existence of Gods, contests with Sophists, counsels of 
the most varied kinds for friends and acquaintances, 
conversations with generals about the responsibilities 

1 For instance, in order to cavalry, he begins (Mem. iii 

reprove Lamprocles for his con- 3, 2), by stating what is his 

duct to Xanthippe, he first (Mem. employment, and enumerating 

ii. 1) lets him give a definition its different parts ; in order to 

of ingratitude, and then he shews prove the being of the gods, he 

that his conduct falls under this begins with the general principle 

conception; in order to put his that all that serves an end 

duties before a commander of must have an intelligent cause. 
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of their office, with artificers and tradesmen about Chap. 

VI 
their arts, even with loose women about their mode '. 

of life. Nothing is too small to arouse his curiosity, 
and to be thoroughly and methodically examined by 
him. As Plato at a later time found essential con- 
ceptions in all things without exception, so Socrates, 
purely in the interest of knowledge, referred every- 
thing to the corresponding conception, even where 
no good seemed to result from so doing, either for 
education or for any other purpose. The life and 
pursuits of man were what he considered to be the 
proper object for his enquiries, and other things only 
in as far as they influenced the conditions and the 
occupations of that life. Hence his philosophy, which 
in a general and scientific point of view was a cri- 
ticism of what is (StakstcTi/eif), became in its actual 
application a science of human actions (yOurf). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE TEACHING OP SOCRATES : ETHICS. 

Chap. Socrates, says Xenophon, 1 did not, like most other 
philosophers before him, discourse concerning the 



A. Funda- na ture of the All ; he did not enquire into the 

mental re- 
striction of essence of the world and the laws of natural pheno- 

^uertt' mena 9 but, on the contrary, he declared it folly to 
Ethics. search into such subjects : for how could it be any- 
thing else but unreasonable to perplex the mind with 
divine things, before fully understanding human 
affairs ? The discordant opinions of natural philoso- 
phers proved that the object of their research tran- 
scended the powers of human knowledge, and after all, 
of what practical use could their enquiries be ? It is 
quite in keeping with this view, that the Socrates 
of Xenophon reduces geometry and astronomy 2 to the 
standard of our absolute wants — the knowledge re- 
quisite for surveying and navigation. Anything 
beyond this he considers to be unnecessary, or even 
impious, for how can men ever understand all the 
mysterious works of the Gods, while it is obvious 
that the Gods do not desire them to possess such 

1 Mem. i. 1, 11. « Ibid. iv. 7. 
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knowledge. Hence all such attempts, those of Ana- Chap. 

% , . . -i • i • VII. 
xagoras for instance, necessarily involve men in 

extravagance. 1 

The accuracy of this description of Socrates has, 
however, not passed unchallenged by modern writers. 9 
Granting, they say, that Socrates really made use of 
these and similar expressions, can he in any way be 
understood to deprecate all speculative enquiry into 
nature ? Would this not be too manifestly at variance 
with his own fundamental notion of the oneness of 
all knowledge ? and would it not lead, if propounded 
as Xenophon has done, to consequences too mani- 
festly untenable ? Even Plato 3 bears testimony to 
the fact that Socrates did not attack natural science 
altogether, but only the ordinary treatment of it, and 
Xenophon himself cannot ignore the fact that on th 
whole his master did study nature, 4 hoping by con- 
sidering the relations of means to ends to gain an 

1 Mem. iv. 7, 6: faws 8* t«v 8 Phaedo, 96, A. ; 97, B. ; Rep. 
ovpaylwv, J %Kaxrra 6 debs /ii|- vii. 629, A. ; Phileb. 28, D. 
ywwrai, tppovrurrty yiyv&rBtu 4 Mem. i. 4 ; iv. 3. No ar- 
arerpeirw o&rc ykp evperck hv- gument can be drawn from Mem. 
Qpdnvois avrh ivdfiifcv cTvat, ofhe i. 6, 14 : robs &ri<ravpobs rwv 
Xapl(cff6cu 0€ois &? fiyt7ro rbv w&kcu crcxpoov bpSpwv, ots iiceivoi 
(ryrovvra ft iicuvoi <jcupy)vl<rai ovk KcneXnrov iv ßiß\lois ypd^ayr€S f 
£ßov\J)d7}<Tav. Such subtleties ÄvcAirraj/ Koivfj <rhv rots (plXois 
only led to absurdities, obfov 8iepx°M at » f° r these ao<f>o\ need 
lyrrov ff 'Aval-aySpas vapcöpüvyffev not necessarily be the earlier 
6 fidyiffrov <ppovi\<ras br\ t<£ t&s . natural philosophers. ^o<f>o\ is 
rcay deav wxa-vhs ifryclaOcu — also used of poets, chroniclers, 
which is then supported by all &c, apd it is expressly stated 
kinds of remarks to prove the that Socrates perused the works 
the extravagance of the notion of the natural philosophers in 
that the sun is a fiery stone. order to find in them what was 

2 Schleiermacher, Werke, iii. 2, morally useful for himself and 
305-307; ^psch. d. Phil. p. 83; his friends. 

Brandis, Kit;er, Krische, &c. 
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Chap. insight into its reasonable arrangement. Socrates 
' may have had no special talent for natural science, 
and hence not have pursued it as a separate branch of 
study ; but at least the germ of a new form of this 
science may be discovered in his philosophy. In his 
conception of the relations of means to ends, must 
have lain 'the thought of a universal diffusion of 
intelligence through the whole of nature,' the theory 
of an absolute harmony of man and nature, and of 
man's occupying such a position in nature as to be a 
microcosm of the world. 1 If he stopped with the 
microcosm, and confined his study of nature within 
the limits of man's practical needs, he must on his 
own showing have done this only as a preliminary 
step. He must have meant that we ought not to go 
beyond the limits of self until the foundation of a 
constructive criticism (SiaXsKTi/crj) has been securely 
laid in the depths of our inner life ; or else he must 
be alluding to a popular and not to a philosophical 
method of study. 2 

Unfortunately this view of modern writers rests on 
assumptions which cannot be maintained. In the 
first place not only Xenophon, but even Aristotle, 8 
not to mention later writers, 4 assert that Socrates 

1 Schleiermacher and Ritter. Anim. i. 1, (642, a, 28): Art 2a>- 

2 Krische, 208, but Socrates Kpdrovs 8^ rovro fxkv [rb dpurd- 
made no distinction between vdai rhv ob<riau\ rjbltfQri, rb $k fij- 
training for a philosopher and ruv tA wepl <pv(rcws &?;£*. 
training for a good man. 4 Cic. Tus. v. 4, 10; Acad. 

8 Met. i. 6, (987, b, 1) : 2««tpc£- i. 4, 15 ; iv. 29, 123 ; De Fin. v. 

tous Si *€pl iikv rh i]diKa vpa- 29, 87 ; Rep. i. 10. Sext. Math. 

yfiarfvofitvou, vepl & rrjs fays vii. 8. Gell. N. A. xiv. 6, 6. 

fpvo-ecos oit04v. xiii. 4 ; De Part. Diog. ii. 21. 
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never pursued the study of nature. Aristotle is, Chap. 
however, the authority who must be called in to 
arbitrate when Xenophon and Plato differ ; and what 
could justify us in rejecting his testimony on all 
occasions when it is given against that of Plato? 
Plato, however, admits indirectly in the Timseus that 
natural science was foreign to Socrates ; and the few 
maxims about nature which he attributes to him in 
his other writings, cannot be taken as conclusive 
evidence of an opposite tendency. The only passage 
(that in the Phaedo) which seems to lay claim to 
historical accuracy, at least as far as the substance of 
it is concerned, does Dot say anything more than 
Xenophon had done before, namely, that Socrates 
demanded an investigation of the relations of means 
to ends in nature. Supposing this to be accepted, and 
at the same time a demand to be made that means 
and ends should not be understood in the lower 
sense in which they were understood by a subsequent 
age and also by XenophoD, but that higher specu- 
lative ideas should be taken to be latent in them, 
where, we ask, is the historical justification of this 
view to be found ? Or, again, if an appeal is made 
to the logical consequences which would follow from 
the theory of Socrates, do they not prove that 
Socrates must have been quite serious in disparaging 
a speculative study of nature, and in his popular 
notion of means and ends ? No doubt if he had 
placed his theory of the mutual dependence of all 
knowledge in an explicit form at the head of his 
system, it would be impossible to account for his low 

I 2 
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Chap. estimate of physics. But if his object was not know- 



VII, 



ledge in general, but the education and training of 
men by means of knowledge, is it not very natural 
that his enquiry should take a one-sided turn and 
consider the powers, and activities of man himself, 1 
nature being only considered in as far as it is of use 
to man ? The idea of the relation of means to ends 
was, for natural and scientific enquiries, like a seed 
sown broadcast, which sprang up and bore fruit in 
the systems of Plato and Aristotle ; but to Socrates 
himself this new theory of natural science appeared 
only to be a subsidiary branch of his ethical enquiries, 
whilst he was unconscious of all that it involved. 
Ethics only he pursued consciously. Even the study 
of the relation of means to ends in nature was, ac- 
cording to his view, subservient to a moral purpose — 
that of urging his friends to piety. 2 Like all sub- 
ordinate branches of knowledge, it cannot, however, 
be altogether neglected in considering his teaching ; 
but it does not follow that it can be allowed to have 
an independent value, taking it in the sense in which 
it was used by Socrates, or be separated and brought 
into prominence apart from the ethics with which it 
is entirely bound up. 

1 In this respect Socrates is case, as in the other, the one- 
like Kant, and Kant's position sidedness with which the founders 
in history is also not unlike his. began has been supplemented by 
As Kant, after doing away with their disciples, and the treatment 
the older Metaphysics, only re- adopted for Ethics extended to 
tained Ethics, so Socrates, after the whole of philosophy, 
putting natural science out of 2 Xen. Mem. i. 4, 1, and 18 ; iv. 
6ight, turned his attention ex- 3, 2 and 17. 
clusively to Ethics. In the one 
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The same may be said of his theology, resting, as Chap. 
it does in this respect on the same footing with * 



natural science. The motives which deterred him 
from studying the one, must have deterred him from 
studying 1 the other. His definite views about the 
Gods and the worship of the Gods were the offspring 
of a practical love of piety, and his theology can 
therefore be only considered in the light of an 
appendix to ethics. 

Bearing this in mind and confining ourselves to 
ethics, we shall find that even on this subject very 
few definite opinions can be brought home to Socrates 
with certainty. Indeed how could anything else have 
been possible, or how could a systematic treatment be 
given to ethics without a basis of facts either without 
or within for it to rest upon ? All that Socrates did was 
however of a vague and speculative character. Moral 
action was referred to knowledge, but no sooner was 
it necessary to deduce particular moral acts and rela- 
tions from knowledge, than he was content to fall 
back upon prevailing custom, or else to substitute 
the expediency of accident in place of the obligation 
which philosophy requires. 

The fundamental thought of the ethics of Socrates B. The 
may be expressed in the sentence— -All virtue is) ^^ ( 



thought of 



1 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 11 ; nothing they advanced to such enquiries, 

impious was ever heard from fl rä p&v kvQptainvh vapdrres tä 

Socrates ; ovtö yhp ircpi rijs ruv 9cufi6yia $k (TicoTrovvrts Tjyovvrat 

irdyrcoy <pv<r€<as . . . ItieXcyero rä trpo<HiKovra trpdrreiv. and 12 : 

. . . iAAck KaX robs <ppovri(ovras avrbs 8k irepi twv &v9ponreiav ael 

räroiavrapwpcuvovras bir&cucvvc. SteXeyero, (Tkottwv rl <ixre8f? -I 

He asked, whether they fully aaeßis, &c. 
understood human things, before 
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Chap. knowledge. 1 This assertion was most closely con- 
nected with his whole view of things. His endeavours 



Ethics: AU f rom foe first aimed at re-establishing morality and 

virtue is o j 

knowledge, rooting it more deeply by means of knowledge. By 
the experience of his time he was convinced that the 
conventional mode of treating moral questions as 
matters of custom and authority could not hold its 
ground. His sifting of men discovered a pretended 
rather than a genuine form of virtue, even in the 
most celebrated of his contemporaries. 2 If true moral- 
ity was to be attained, it was necessary to make clear 
and certain knowledge the standard of action. The 
idea which had thus dawned upon him was, however, 
as yet understood by him in a narrow and exclusive 
spirit. Knowledge was to be not only an indispen- 
sable condition and an aid to true morality, but it 
was to be the whole of morality. Where knowledge 
was wanting, there not only was virtue imperfect, 
but there was absolutely no virtue at all. The first 
who placed the Socratic doctrine of virtue on a 
broader footing, was Plato ; and he was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Aristotle. 

The position thus occupied Socrates established 

1 Arist. Eth. N. vi. 13: 3a>- yap Sfrcata ko\ vdvra Z<fa apm 

Kpdrris . . <ppov4]<Tiis $ero elvai wpdrrerai KctXd re< kuL aya$a 

irdaas ras aperds . . . "XotKpdrrjs ehoa * tccd otir* av robs ravra 

fihv obv \6yovs ras apcras $sro €iti6ras &KKo avrl rovrcev ovtäv 

thai, ^ruTT^/xas 7&p etvcu vduras, icpoeXfodai, otire rohs ^ itrurrof 

Ibid. iii. 11: Eth. Eud. i. 5: pcpovs Mvatrdai icpdrreiv, &XA& 

irurr^fuu for* cIpcu trdtras ras ko\ iav iyx^ip&triv afxaprdvciv. 

äperds, &<r9* &pa <rvftßa*v±iv ciBevat Plato, Lach. 194, D.: iroWdjcis 

re rtyv tiiKcuoffvinriv teal elvai Ziicaiov. aicfiicod <rov \4yovros 5rt rajra 

Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 5 : fyi? he ko\ äyadbs eicaffros rjfxcSv fiirep <ro<l>6s f 

T V SiKcuoavirqv Kai r)\v &khr)v a 5i apLaOfys ravra tie rcaicits. 
jfWrav aperty ffofiav cTrai* rd re B Plato, Apol. 21, C. ; 29, E. 
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by maintaining that proper action was impossible 
without proper knowledge, and conversely, that 
where knowledge existed, right action followed as a 
matter of course. In support of the first of these 
assertions, he argued that no action or possession 
was of any use, unless it was directed by intelligence 
to a proper object; 1 and, in favour of the latter, 
that everyone only did what he believed would be 
of use to himself, 2 in proof of which he reasoned, 
that knowledge was always the strongest power 
in man, and could not be overcome by passion, 8 
and that no one intentionally did wrong. 4 



Chap. 
VII. 



1 It is only in Plato (Euth. 
280, B.; Meno, 87, C), that So- 
crates is made to take this view 
so expressly, and hence the 
Moralia Magna (i. 35) appear to 
have derived a corresponding 
view, but the statement is not 
only very like a Socratic state- 
ment, but it is also hinted at by 
Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9, 14; and 
more definitely expressed Xen. 
(Ec. i. 1, 7. iEschines too in 
Demetrius de Elocu. 297, Rhet. 
G-r. ix. 122, puts the question into 
the mouth of Socrates when 
speaking of the rich inheritance 
of Alcibiades : Did he inherit the 
knowledge how to make use 
of it? 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 4; iv. 6, 
6: eiS&ras 5i & 56? iroiciv oUi 
riv&s oU<r$cu Heir [ify icoiuv ravra ; 
OifK otoficuy i(pf]. OXBas h4 nvas 
&Wa iroiodvras fl & oXovtcu Scik ; 
Ovk lyw/. fy* Conf. Plato, 
Prot. 358, C. 

a Plato, Prot. 352, C. : V olv 
Kai <ro\ rotovr6v rt ircpl avrrjs 
[rrjs iwurrfinris] 5oic€t f) kolK6v rt 



ctvcu r) irurrfifiri, Kal otov &PX* LV 
rod kvBpdnrov koX i&nrcp yiyvdxriCQ 
ris rhyaBa KaX rä Kcucä /djf av 
KpamjOrjvcu vnb fxn^vSs, ««rre 
&\X* &rra irpdrrciv, tj h hv rj 

clvat rfyv <pp6vfi<riv ßor)9eiv r$ 
av9p<far<p; The latter is then 
asserted with the consent of 
Socrates. Arist. Eth. Nie. vii. 3 : 
itrurrdfieyov fihv olv oti <pa<ri rive? 

OlOV T6 CTVCU [oKparCVCff0Cu] 

Seivbv yhpy iTriffr'fjfnjs ivovffys, 

&S$€TO 2o>KpciT7JS,ÄAA0 Tt Kp(XT€?V. 

Eth. Eud. vii. 13: 6p0ws rb 
"ZaKpariicSv, 8rt ovtiku Xtrxvpurspov 
(ppoirficrcws • AAA* Art iiriarrfifjLriv 
%<pr] f ovk 6p66v 9 aperti ydp l<rri 
Kal ovk hrtcrHifjLri. 

4 Arist. M. Mor. i. 9 : 2a- 
Kpdrys (<fnj ovk i<p>* rjfxiv yevfoBai 
rb GirovZalovs elvcu f) QavKovs* 
ei ydp rxs, Qri&lv, ipur4)ffeuv 
övrivaovv, ic&repov av ßov\ono 
Mkcuos 6?vcu fj tötKos, ovdeh av 
€\oiro rfyv oZikiov. More in- 
definite are the remarks in Eth. 
Nie. iii. 7, on the statement &s 
ovfcls Ikwv vovripbs ovo* atcoev, 
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' With reference to the virtue of bravery, he more 
especially insisted upon it, that in all cases, he who 
knows the true nature of an apparent danger and 
the means of avoiding it, is braver than he who has 
not such knowledge. 1 Hence he concluded that 
virtue was entirely dependent upon knowledge ; and 
accordingly he defined all the particular virtues in 
such a way, as to make them consist in knowledge 
of some kind, their difference being determined 
by the difference of their objects. He is pious, 
who knows what is right towards God ; he is just, 
who knows what is right towards men. 2 He is brave 
who knows how to treat dangers properly ; 3 he is 
prudent and wise who knows how to use what is 
good and noble, and how to avoid what is evil. 4 In 
short all virtues are referred to wisdom or know- 
ledge, which, as far as he is concerned, are one and 



fiducap. Brandis remarks with 
justice (Gr. röm. Phil. ii. 39) 
that this refers to the arguments 
of the Platonic Socrates, (see 
Meno, 77, B.), but that the same 
is asserted by Xenophon, Mem. 
iii. 9, 4 iv. 6, 6 and 11 ; and by 
Plato, Apol. 25, E.: *y* 5* . . . 
rovro rb roffovrov xcucbv hit&v 
iroioS, &s <pijs (fit ; ravra iyb trot 
od Trcido/Acu, & MeAr/re . . et $k 
&K0W Siaxpßtipoo . . . ZrfXov tri 
iav fiddco Tcafooficu 8 7c Hkoov 

1 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2 ; Symp. 
2, 12: Socrates remarks in re- 
ference to a dancing girl, who is 
tumbling among swords, otiroi 
rote 76 dcwphovs rc£5e avri\4%€iv 
Irt oiofixu, &s o$x\ teal y aytipcla 
b\SaKT6v t Arist.Eth. Nie. iii. 11 : 



Sojcct 8^ Kat 7) ifviretpla 77 Tccpl 
Ijccurra avUptla ris tlvcu * 50€P nal 
6 'XcoKpdrfjs 4^01} hrurriifiTiv efoai 
rfyv auBpelav. 

2 €i)a€ß})S ■» 6 1 a Tccpl robs Oeovs 
v6fjufjia ci 8<£s • BIkcuos = 6 cllt&ts ret 
icepX robs avBp&Kovs y6fufta. Mem. 
iv. 6, 4 and 6. 

* Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 11 : oi fikv 
&pa ivicrr&ftevoi rois Beivots re 
ical iiwctvltövois kclXus xp?}<r0ai 
avBpttoi €t<nv, oi fe ZtapaprdpovrGS 
roinov Uikoi. Plato, Prot. 360, 
D. : 7] awpia &pa r&v Bclvwv koI 
p)) fcivvv avZptia iffriv. 

4 Mem. iii. 9, 4: <ro<piay fena! 
(T<o<ppoavvr]V ob ttdepifav, ÄXÄck rhu 
rä filv Kakd t€ Kai ayaBa yvyv&- 
ffKovra xpyo*0<u abrois Kod rbv ra 
atVxpct €(5(jra €v\af$€?(r$ai <roty6v 
tc koX <Tu<ppova %KptVC. 
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the same. 1 The ordinary notion that there are 
many kinds of virtue is incorrect. Virtue is in 
truth but one. 2 Even the difference between one 
person and another, one time of life and another, 
one sex and another, is no proof of the contrary. 
For in all cases it is one and the same thing, which 
makes the conduct virtuous, 3 and in all persons the 
same disposition for virtue must be assumed to 
exist. 4 The main point therefore is to cultivate this 
disposition by education. Some may bring with 
them more, and others fewer talents for any parti- 
cular activity, but all alike require exercise and 
education, and those who have the most talents, 
require it most, or else they will be lost in ruinous 
errors. 5 Now, since there is no greater obstacle to 



Chap. 
VII. 



1 Mem. iv. 6, 7 : iviariifiri &pa 
ffo<pia ioriv; 'Eftotyc Sojcct. No 
man can know everything, 8 &pa 
hrlffrarai ckckttos rovro k<x\ <ro<p6s 
iartv. 

2 In addition to Xenophon, 
Plato also developes this in his 
earlier writings, Prot. 329, B. ; 
349, B. ; 360, E. ; which confined 
themselves much more closely to 
the opinions of Socrates. From 
this doctrine of Socrates the 
Cynic and Megarian notions of 
the oneness of virtue arose. 

• Plato (Meno, 71, D.)> and 
Aristotle, according to the follow- 
ing passage (Pol. i. 13,) which he 
must in some way have harmo- 
nised with the Socratic teaching : 
Stem <pavcp6v, 6ti iarlv j)0tfri) 
\per)l ruv elprifiivwv vdvruv, aal 
oix ^ fl * T ^ treMppoffirn yvveuicbs ical 
itydpbs, ovb* fafipia kclL tiucaioatvri, 
KOddvep $ero Zvicp&rns . . . iro\& 



yäp &fi€ivov Xiyovtn» ol Qapu 
Ofiovvrcs ras äpcr&s. 

4 Xen. Sym. 2, 9 : koL 6 2a>- 
Kpdrrjs eTircy • iv tcoWoTs fikv, £ 
ftpopcs, koX &Xkois 5t)Ao»/, koX iv 
oh 5* ri -reus iroiu, tri 7\ yvvouKtld 

<pV(TlS Ovfov X*(pW T7}S TO? &V$pOS 

olffa Ttryxcivet, j&<6/ii}s ft koX iffx^os 
$€?rai. Conf. Plato, Rep. v. 
452, E. 

* Mem. iii. 9, 1 ; iv. 1, 3 ; iv. 
2, 2. The question, which is 
raised in the first of these pas- 
sages with special reference to 
bravery: Whether virtue is a 
natural or an acquired result; 
the identical question, to which 
Plato devoted a thorough enquiry 
in the Meno and Protagoras, ap- 
pears to have become a favourite 
topic of discussion owing to the 
appearance of the Sophistic 
teachers of virtue; at least it 
seems so in Xenophon iii« 9, 1, 
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vn 



Chap, true knowledge than imaginary knowledge, it follows 
that in a moral point of view nothing can be more 
necessary than self-knowledge, so that the dark 
semblance of knowledge may be dispelled, and 
human wants and human needs may be brought to 
light. It seems to be assumed by him that right 
action will follow from knowledge, just as bad con- 
duct follows from want of knowledge, and that he 
who knows himself will, without fail, do what is 
right, just as he who is ignorant of himself will, 
without fail, do what is wrong. 1 The man of know- 
ledge can alone do anything that can last ; he alone 
is useful and deserves esteem. 2 In short, knowledge 
is the root of all moral action ; want of knowledge 
the cause of every vice : indeed, if it were possible 
wittingly to do evil, it would be better to do so than to 
commit it unwittingly; for in the latter case the 
first condition of all right action — a moral state of 
mind — would be found wanting, whilst in the former 
case it would be there, the doer being only faithless 
to it for the moment. 3 

and in the Meno. Pindar had pre- their knowledge. Xenophon 

viously contrasted natural and allows, that he showed how little 

acquired gifts. See above, p. 19. useless and ignorant people were 

1 Mem. iv. 2, 24. For ex- esteemed by their own friends 
amples of conversations, in which and relatives ; but he says that 
Socrates endeavoured to bring Socrates did not intend thereby 
his friends to a knowledge of to lead them to despise their 
themselves, see Mem. iii. 6 ; iv. 2. dependants, but only to shew 

2 Mem. i. 2, 52 : the accuser that they must aim at under- 
charged Socrates with inducing standing tri rb fappov &Tifi6y 
his followers to despise their Am. 

friends and relations ; for he had 8 Mem. iv. 2, 19 : rwv 8£ 8^ 

declared, those only ought to be rohs <pi\ovs i^mrar^irrtiov bc\ 

honoured, who were able to make ß^dßy *6r*pos &6uc6r*p6s Arrir, 

themselves useful by means of ö tickv, % 6 favv; which is thus 
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As yet, however, all that has been established is Chap. 

VII 
very vague and speculative. All virtue is knowledge. 



but of what is it the knowledge ? To . this Socrates C- T !" J 

. . Good and 

gives the general answer, when he says that it is the Eud*- 

knowledge of the good. He is virtuous, just, brave, 7Mm%9m - 
and so forth, who knows what is good and right. { ? faJw™ 
But this addition still leaves : his criterion as wide ledge about 
and indefinite as it was before. Knowledge which 
makes virtue, is knowledge about the good, but 
what is the good? The good is the conception of 
a thing viewed as an end. Doing what is good, is 
acting up to the conception of the corresponding ac- 
tion, in short, knowledge in its practical application. 
Thus the essence of moral action is not explained by 
the vague definition, that it is a knowledge about the 
good, the right, and so forth. Beyond this, however, 
Socrates did not advance in his philosophy. Just 
as his speculative philosophy stopped with the general 
requirement that knowledge belonged to conceptions 
only, so his practical philosophy stopped with the 
indefinite postulate that actions must correspond 

decided in the sequel : ra Ül/ecua knowledge as such, should by 

virepov 6 kukv favMfievos ical virtue of his knowledge do any- 

ifyararuv oTZcv, $ 6 &xa>v; AyKov thing hut what is right» or that 

5ti 6 iic6v. Auccu6r*pov Bk [<p$s any one spontaneously should 

tlvcu] rhv briardpfvov rk Sifceua chose what is wrong. If, there- 

rov ph brurT&fievQp ; . Qaivo/JML. fore, an untruth, is told knowingly 

Conf. Plato, Kep. ii. 382 ; iii. and intentionally, it can only be 

389, B. ; iv. 459, C. ; vii. 535, E. ; an apparent and seeming untruth, 

Hipp. Min. 371, E. It can only which Plato allows as a means 

be an imaginary case to suppose to higher ends (Kep. ii. 382 ; 

that any one can knowingly and iii. 389, B. ; iy. 459, C.), whereas 

intentionally do what is wrong : want of knowledge is the only 

for according to the principles of proper lie, a proper lie being 

Socrates, it is impossible to con- always unintentional, Kep,. ii. 

ceive that the man who possesses 382 ; v. 535» E. ' 4 
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Chap, with their conceptions. But how with so vague a 
" principle can it be determined what actions are 



moral? To answer this question it either becomes ne- 
cessary to adopt a standard without further thought, 
from the customs prevailing around us, or, in as 
far as the morality of an action is to be brought 
into harmony with the theory of knowledge, the 
standard of morals must be decided by the special 
aims and interests of the doer, that is, by external 
and utilitarian considerations. 
(b)Prac- Both courses were attempted by Socrates. On 
Gwd is the one hand he explained the conception of the 
d f t T^ ed right by that of the lawful. 1 The best service of 
custom or Grod, he says, is that which agrees with customary 
utility. forms ; 2 and he will not even withdraw himself from 
an unjust sentence, lest he should violate the laws. 8 
On the other hand, as a necessary consequence of 
this view of things, he could not be content with 
existing moral sanctions, but felt obliged to look 
about him for an intelligible standard of morality. 

1 Mem. iv. 6, 6 : Alitcua & T€i96p€vos> ftStica 5£ 6 roirrois 

olaBa, ?4>if, dvoia kclKutcu ; — *A äirtidQv ; — Hdvv fihv ohr. 

oi vdfxoi jceAetf owrtp, fyq. — Ol &pa 2 Mem. iv. 3, 16 : Euthy- 

■KoiovvTts & oi vöfioi fccXcäouoi dermis suggests that no one can 

tiitcatd re iroiovcrt icol & tei ; Titas worthily honour the gods. So- 

yap oti; 'In Mem. iv. 4, 12, crates tries to refute it: dpifs 

Socrates says : iprifjX yap 4yk rb yap t 8ti b 4y Ac\(po7s Oebs bray 

v6fxifiov tiiKaiop efocu, and when ris abrbv twepwrif vm av rots 

Hippias asks for further infor- Beois x«pfC°«"o ävoKplyerat v6\uy 

mation about what is meant by inJAcas . The same principle is 

vöfiifjiov : vSfiovs $h v6\c<*s 9 l^wy, attributed to Socrates, i. 3, 1. 

yiyv&fficcis ; — Ovkovv, fy>ij, v6fiifios 8 As Dissenhas already shewn, 

fxhv by tfn 6 /caret ravra [& ol Compare Wiggers, Socrates, p. 

iro\7Taiiypi\pavTo~\iro\iT€v6nti'os, 187; Hurndall, De Philosophia 

Hvofxos 5^ 6 ravra irapaßaivwv ; Mor.Socr.; G-rote (Hist, of Greece 

Tidy fihv olvy %<pr\. — Ovkovv k<xL viii. 605) agrees with this ex- 

tilicaia fiiy ay vpdrrot b rovrois pression, excepting that he refuses 
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This could not fail to bring him, occupying the G***- 

ground he did, to a utilitarian standard ; and thus, * 

his ethical principles are derived by a line of argu- 
ment, which differs in results more than in principles, 
from the moral philosophy of the Sophists. When 
asked whether there could be a good, which did not 
refer to a definite end, he distinctly stated that he 
neither knew, nor desired to know of such a one 2 1 
everything is good and beautiful in relation to the 
special needs which it supplies. He declared in a 
most emphatic way, that the good is nothing else 
but what is advantageous, the beautiful nothing else 
but what is useful, and that everything is accord- 
ingly good and beautiful in relation to the object« 
for which it is best fitted. 3 The doctrine of the 
involuntary nature of evil he confirmed by remark- 
ing, that everyone does that which he thinks advan- 
tageous for himself, 3 and thus he would practically 
seem to hold that there is no absolute, but only a 
relative good, no standard but advantage and disad- 
vantage, by which good and evil may be tested. 4 In 
the dialogues of Xenophon he almost always grounded 
his moral precepts on the motive of utility: we should 
aim at being continent, because the continent man 
has a more pleasant life than the incontinent: 5 

to speak of Sophistic morality as 4 On the other hand little stress 

a unity. can be laid upon the treatment of 

1 Mem. iii. 8, 1-7. happiness as the highest end of 

2 Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 8: conf. life in Mem. iii. 2, 4. All Greek 
iv. 5, 6 ; Symp. 5, 3 ; Plato, philosophers do the same, in- 
Prot. 333, D. ; 353, C. eluding Plato, Aristotle, and even 

3 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 4 : some- the Stoics. 

thing similar is found in Plato's * Mem. i. 5, 6 ; ii. 1, 1 ; conf. 
Protagoras, 368, B. iv. 5, 9. 
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(c)The 



character 
of this 
mode of 
treatment 



we should inure ourselves to hardships, because 
the hardy man is more healthy, and because he 
can more easily avoid dangers, and gain honour 
and glory : l we should be modest, because boasting 
does harm and brings disgrace. 2 We should be on 
good terms with our relatives, because it is absurd 
to harm ourselves by those who have been given us 
for our good ; 8 we should try to secure good friends, 
since a good friend is the most useful possession. 4 
We should not withdraw from public affairs, since 
the well-being of the community is the well-being of 
the individual; 6 we should obey the laws, since 
obedience is productive of the greatest good to our- 
selves and to the state ; and we should abstain from 
wrong, since wrong is always punished in the end. 6 
In short, we should live virtuously, because virtue 
carries off the greatest rewards both with God and 
man. 7 Allowing even that the advantages which 
belong to the virtuous man consist in the feeling of 
contentment with his own perfection, 8 yet the 
groundwork of morals is as yet intellectually de- 
fective : for actions are only considered as means for 
producing moral pleasure. 

It is true that in the Socrates of Plkto, the super- 
ficial character of this mode of treatment is concealed 
from view by the further thought., that the use of 
virtue is a consequence of its agreeing with a healthy 

1 Mem. iii. 12; ii. 1, 18; conf. 7 Mem. ii. 1, 27, gives an 

i. 6. * Ibid. i. 7. extract from a writing of Pro- 

* Ibid. ii. 3, 19. dicus, the contents of which 
4 Ibid. ii. 4, 5 ; ii. 6, 4. Socrates appropriates. Conf. i. 

* Ibid. iii. 7, 9 ; ii. 1, 14. 4, 18 : iv. 3, 17. 

* Ibid. iv. 4, 16 ; iii. 9, 12. 8 Mem. i. 6, 9; iv. 8, 6. 
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state of the soul. 1 But far from our being justified Ch*p. 
in attributing this further thought to the Socrates 



VII. 



of history, it must be observed that even Plato conceded 
_/' M . . , in Plato. 

in the Protagoras puts language in the mouth of 

Socrates which is substantially the same as that 
found in Xenophon. Still less can it be maintained, 2 
that the moral teaching of the above-quoted ex- 
pressions being at variance with other essential parts 
of the system called after the name of Socrates, 
cannot be his : for it is very questionable whether 
this variation is the fault of his biographers. On 
the contrary, it would seem rather to belong to 
Socrates himself; and it is certainly a contradiction 3 
to call virtue the highest end of life, and at the 
same time to recommend it because of the advantages 
it brings. 4 The existence of this contradiction may 



1 Gorg. 467, C. ; 474, C. ; 495, 
D. ; 499, C. ; Eep. iv. 444, E. ; x. 
612, A. 

* As Brandis and Ritter main- 
tain in opposition to the view of 
Xenophon. 

* As Plato has already re- 
marked, Rep. ii. 362, E. ; Phaedo, 
68, D. 

4 What Brandis has elsewhere 
asserted appears to be less open 
to objection, viz. that Socrates 
distinguishes mere good fortune 
from really faring well, and 
that he only allows happiness in 
its ordinary sense a place among 
things relatively good. The 
former is in Mem. iii. 9, 14 ; the 
latter in iv. 2, 84. It is there 
stated, that he declared eun>a|fo 
to be tcpdriffrov &v8pl ivir-fidevfui, 
but that in answer to the ques- 
tion, What is cvTvxla. ? he had 



replied that r(>xn and irpa£t s were 
two things perfectly distinct : rb 
jjXv y&p nb (Tyrovvra hetrvxw 
rtvL rav Movroov eurvx^cw olfiai 
chcu • rb $k pad6trrari Kcd /acAeHj- 
<ravra c? iroisiv evvpa^lav vofdfa. 
But this distinction could be 
admitted even by a decided 
advocate of Eudaemonism, such 
as Aristippus, as soon as he 
allowed that true and lasting 
happiness is to be attained not 
by the uncertain favour of chance, 
but by the exercise of the under- 
standing, and that man must be 
active himself in order to have a 
right enjoyment of life. The 
other passage is to be found in 
a conversation with Euthydemus, 
the object of which is to convince 
him of his ignorance of what is 
good and what is evil. After it 
has been proved that all things 
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Chap, however be understood from the purely theoretical 

. character of the Socratic conception of virtue, which 

makes morality consist in knowledge, but at the 
same time does not explain what is the object of 
knowledge. From such a theory it is impossible to 
deduce definite moral actions^aud rib other alternative 
remains but to discover them in some other way, 
by a reference to experience and to the well-known 
consequences of actions. We can then hardly be 
justified in taking the most absolute statements 
found in Xenophon, which assert the identity of the 
good and the useful, for mere fragments of conversa- 
tions which really aim at an opposite result — that of 
proving their essential difference. We should on 
the whole hesitate to declare a trait fictitious, which 
is not only found in scattered utterances of the 
Socrates of Xenophon, but runs through his whole 
description from beginning to end, unless undeniable 
testimony can be produced to that effect. We should 
also demur to throwing doubts on Xenophon's nar- 
rative to such an extent, that it would be almost 
useless as a historical source. The very fact that 

considered by Euthydemus to there is none which is not the 

be goods, wisdom included, may source of much evil. Far from 

under certain circumstances be denying, this proceeds on the 

disadvantageous, Euthydemus distinct understanding that happi- 

says : KivBvvefci — avafi<f>i\oy<&Ta- ness is the highest good. All 

rov ayaQbv cfacu rb evticu/jiovc'ip, to that is required is, that an in- 

which Socrates replies : ci ye yA\ dependent value should not be 

ris avrb 4% kfupiKory&v ayadwv attributed to particular goods, 

ffvvriBcly, or as it is immediately but that they should be valued 

explained, et ye fi^ irpoad^ffofiey in proportion to their contribu- 

avry k<L\Aos ^ iffybv 1} irKovrov fj tions to the sum of human well 

1t6£av ^ Kai rt aWo rS>v toioütoov, being, 
since among all these things 
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the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure found a place Chap. 



among the Socratic schools, by the side of the rigid 
morality of the Cynics and the captious logic of the 
Megarians, 1 is in itself a testimony to the truth of 
Xenophon's description. The founder of the Cyre- 
naics, from all we can judge, firmly believed that he 
was clinging to the true spirit of the Socratic teach- 
ing; and it would be impossible to explain this fact 
at all unless Aristippus had found in the teaching of 
Socrates Some link with which to connect his own. 
In theory, the Socratic doctrine of morals is far 
from being based upon pleasure ; but nevertheless 
in its logical development it has the appearance 
of being founded on utility. Did not even Kant, 
despite his ordinary strictness, follow a utilitarian 
line of argument in proving the immortality of the 

* Hermann (Plato, i. 257) has tance — he appears to advocate a 

rightly drawn attention to this, doctrine neither to be found in 

But when he finds in the princi- the Memorabilia (iii. 8, 4-7 ; 10, 

pie of relative value (or as he 12 ; iv. 6, 9 ; 2, 13), nor in the 

calls it, * Das Vorherrschen der Hippias Major (p.288) — the latter 

Relativität ') not merely a weak in other respects a very doubtful 

point in the philosophy of So- authority. It is indeed stated in 

crates, but at the same time an these passages, that the good and 

instance of Socratic modesty, one the beautiful are only good and 

feels inclined to ask, In what does beautiful for certain purposes by 

this modesty consist ? And when virtue of their use, but not that 

he connects with this the more every. application- of these attri- 

general doctrine, which in his bates to a subject has only a 

view distinguishes the Socratic relative validity. This statement, 

dialectic from the Sophistic, and however, ' would not under any 

is the foundation of the Socratic circumstances prove a distinction 

maxims on the truth of universal between the Socratic and the 

conceptions — the doctrine that Sophistic philosophy ; since the 

all accidental qualities are re- characteristic of the Sophists 

lative, and that all grouping consisted in their allowing only 

under conceptions has only a a relative value to all scientific 

practical and unessential impor- and moral principles. 

K 
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Chap, soul ? We would not therefore blame Socrates for 

• being deficient in moral depth, but for failing to give 

a satisfactory intellectual development to the deeper 

truth of his doctrine. 

D. Par- To give a systematic account of moral actions was 

morafrela- no ^ a P ar * °^ ^* e ^ n ^ en ^ on °f Socrates. His views 
tions. were from time to time expanded as occasion offered, 

and chance has, to a certain extent, decided which of 
his dialogues should come down to. us. Still it may 
be assumed that Socrates kept those objects more 
especially in view, to which he is constantly revert- 
ing, according to Xenophon's account of him. In 
addition to his general demand for moral knowledge, 
and for knowledge of self, we may notice three such 
points in particular: — 1. The independence of the 
individual as secured by freedom from wants and 
desires ; 2. The higher side of social life, as seen 
in friendship ; 3. The demand for a commonwealth 
on a regularly organised plan. And to these may 
be added the question, 4. Whether, and How far, 
Socrates advanced beyond the ordinary morality of 
the Greeks by insisting on the duty of loving one's 
enemies ? 
(a) Indivi- Not only was Socrates himself a model of self-de- 
dual^ inde- n iaj an( j abstemiousness, but he endeavoured to foster 
the same virtue in his friends. When was a subject 
more often the topic of conversation than abstemious- 
ness in the dialogues of Xenophon ? And did not 
Socrates distinctly call moderation the corner-stone l 

1 Mem. i. 5, 4 : äp(£ 76 ob xph iyicp&rciav &p*Trj$ thai fcpiprTSo, 
trAvra liv&oa, nyvtrtiumtmw «-$>y ron/mv vowroy lv rp ^vxt? k&tO'- 
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of all virtue? On this point his opinions nearly Chap. 
agreed with those which afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the schools of the Cynics and Stoics. 
Man can only become master of himself by being 
independent of his wants, and by the exercise of his 
powers ; while depending on the conditions and 
pleasures of the body, he resembles a slave. 1 The 
philosopher who considers knowledge to be the highest 
good, will naturally insist upon the mind's devoting 
itself to the pursuit of truth, in preference to every 
other thing, without allowing its meditations to be 
disturbed by the desires and appetites of the senses : 2 
the less value he attaches to external things and the 
more closely he perceives happiness to be bound up 
with the intellectual condition of man, the more 
pressing will he feel the call to carry these principles 
into practice, by really becoming independent of the 
external world. But all those other motives, which 
co-operated in leading the moralists of a later epoch 
to the same conclusion, were unknown to Socrates. 
He was not an ascetic in relation to the pleasures of 



<ricevdffcur$ai ; This does not con- Symp. 8, 23. 
tradict the assertion that all * This connection appears 

virtue consists in knowledge. If clearly Mem. iv. 5, 6. When 

Socrates had at all reflected, he Socrates had shown that want of 

would have explained moderation moderation makes man a slave, 

as a kind of knowledge. The whilst moderation makes him 

above quoted passage might then free, he continues : aoQlav 84 rb 

be taken to mean, that the con- fieyurrov &ya8bu ob SokcT <roi 

viction of the worthlessness of faelpyowra ray cutßpwncov ^ 

sensual enjoyments must precede hcpauria tls rovvamiov ainovs ^u- 

every other moral knowledge. ßaMciv ; for how can any one 

1 Xen. Mem., i. 5, 3 ; i. 6, recognise and choose what is good 

5; ii. 1, 11; i. 2, 29; iii. 13, and useful, if he is ruled by the 

3 ; and, in particular, iv. 5, 2 ; desire of what is pleasant ? 
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Chap, the senses, but displayed less strictness than might 
' have been anticipated, neither shrinking from enjoy- 
ment, nor yet feeling it needful. To continue master 
of himself in the midst of the allurements of the 
senses, by the unruffled dignity of his own inner 
life — that was the aim which his moderation proposed 
to itself. 

The language which Socrates uses in reference to 
certain indulgences may serve to illustrate this. 
However exemplary his own conduct was in con- 
trolling his passions, yet, in theory, he does not 
object to more or less of license, provided it be not 
carried too far, so as to be out of proportion to the 
requirements of the body, or a hindrance to higher 
ends. 1 Independence of mind, not strict purity, was 
the leading thought of his moral teaching. 
(b) Friend- To supplement this purely negative condition of 
* tp ' morality, a positive side was necessary ; and here the 

connection between man and his fellowmen was 
ready at hand in its simplest form — that of friend- 
ship. This relation, as we have already remarked, 
was defended by Socrates, on the ground of its ad- 
vantages ; but it cannot be denied that it possessed 
both for himself and for his philosophy, a deeper 

1 Mem. i. 3, 14 : oSt« 8^ teal good, and partly to the harm it 

fappoSicridfav robs rf kanakas does to property, honour, and 

ZxovTasicphsaxppotilo'iayeTo xpvvu personal security. Socrates con- 

Tpbs TOiovTo, 61a p)j icdw fity siders it ridiculous to incur 

b*€op4vov rod ff&paros ovk av danger and trouble for the sake 

wpoffteZaiTo tyvxh, Seo/neVov 8i obn of an enjoyment, which could be 



ay vpdyiiara trapix 01 " The ^ ast procured in a so much simpler 

remark applies partly to the manner from any common girl, 

prejudicial workings of passion, Mem. ii. 1,6; 2, 4. The use 

which makes a slave of man, which the Cynics made of these 

and deters him from what is principles will be seen hereafter. 
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meaning, which was the cause of its being zealously Chap. 
cultivated by all the Socratic schools. Since the ' 

possession of knowledge is the condition of all mo- 
rality, philosophers, or those whose object it is to 
possess knowledge, need in the first place the help of 
each other to supply their moral wants; for true 
moral advancement can only be gained from one's 
equals in knowledge. Thus the identity of moral 
and scientific interests introduced a more intimate 
sympathy between teacher and pupil, and between 
pupils amongst themselves, than could have re- 
sulted from an association of an exclusively in- 
tellectual character. The same causes were now 
again being called into action, which had produced 
such effect in former times, when as lively a sym- 
pathy and as strong an appreciation of friendship 
and brotherhood had shown themselves in the Py- 
thagorean association — the result of a common pecu- 
liarity, their moral and religious tone of life. Nor 
was Socrates wanting in impressive discourses on the 
value and nature of friendship. 1 In these he always 
comes back to the point, that true friendship can 
only exist amongst virtuous men, and that for them 
it is altogether natural and necessary ; true friends, 
he says, will do everything for one another, but they 
can only be secured by virtue and active bene- 
volence. 2 

From this vantage ground of true friendship the 

1 Mem. ii. 4-6. for ns to be able to gain from 

* Similar explanations are them any information about 

worked into the Platonic Lysis, Socrates. 

but probably in too free a manner 
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Chap. 
VII. 



(c)The 
superficial 
character 
of this 
mode of 
treatment 



we should inure ourselves to hardships, because 
the hardy man is more healthy, and because he 
can more easily avoid ; dangers, and gain honour 
and glory : 1 we should be modest, because boasting 
does harm and brings disgrace. 2 We should be on 
good terms with our relatives, because it is absurd 
to harm ourselves by those who have been given us 
for our good ; 8 we should try to secure good friends, 
since a good friend is the most useful possession. 4 
We should not withdraw from public affairs, since 
the well-being of the community is the well-being of 
the individual; 6 we should obey the laws, since 
obedience is productive of the greatest good to our- 
selves and to the state ; and we should abstain from 
wrong, since wrong is always punished in the end. 6 
In short, we should live virtuously, because virtue 
carries off the greatest rewards both with God and 
man. 7 Allowing even that the advantages which 
belong to the virtuous man consist in the feeling of 
contentment with his own perfection, 8 yet the 
groundwork of morals is as yet intellectually de- 
fective : for actions are only considered as means for 
producing moral pleasure. 

It is true that in the Socrates of Plkto, the super- 
ficial character of this mode of treatment is concealed 
from view by the farther thought, that the use of 
virtue is a consequence of its agreeing with a healthy 

1 Mem. iii. 12; ii. 1, 18; conf. r Mem. ii. 1, 27, gives an 

i. 6. 2 Ibid. i. 7. extract from a writing of Pro- 

1 Ibid. ii. 3, 19. dicus, the contents of which 

4 Ibid. ii. 4, 5 ; ii. 6, 4. Socrates appropriates. Conf. i. 

8 Ibid. iii. 7, 9 ; ii. 1, 14. 4, 18 ; iv. 3, 17. 
• Ibid. iv. 4, 16 ; iii. 9, 12. 8 Mem. i. 6, 9; iv. 8, 6. 
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state of the soul. 1 But far from our being justified Chap. 

in attributing this further thought to the Socrates * 

of history, it must be observed that even Plato coaled 
-tT , . in Plato. 

m the Protagoras puts language m the mouth of 

Socrates which is substantially the same as that 
found in Xenophon. Still less can it be maintained, 2 
that the moral teaching of the above-quoted ex- 
pressions being at variance with other essential parts 
of the system called after the name of Socrates, 
cannot be his : for it is very questionable whether 
this variation is the fault of his biographers. On 
the contrary, it would seem rather to belong to 
Socrates himself; and it is certainly a contradiction 3 
to call virtue the highest end of life, and at the 
same time to recommend it because of the advantages 
it brings. 4 The existence of this contradiction may 



1 Gorg. 467, C. ; 474, C. ; 495, 
D. ; 499, C. ; Kep. iv. 444, E. ; x. 
612, A. 

* As Brandis and Bitter main- 
tain in opposition to the view of 
Xenophon. 

8 As Plato has already re- 
marked, Eep. ii. 362, E. ; Phaedo, 
68, D. 

4 What Erandis has elsewhere 
asserted appears to be less open 
to objection, viz. that Socrates 
distinguishes mere good fortune 
from really faring well, and 
that he only allows happiness in 
its ordinary sense a place among 
things relatively good. The 
former is in Mem. iii. 9, 14 ; the 
latter in iv. 2, 34. It is there 
stated, that he declared eim>a£fa 
to be Kpdriffrov hvUpl ärfHjfcv/xa, 
but that in answer to the ques- 
tion, What is evTvxfe ? he had 



replied that rixn and irpa|is were 
two things perfectly distinct : rb 
fikv y&p /j.)} (riTovrra itrirvxciv 
rivt rav hiovrav evrvxicw otpcu 
thai • rb Zk fxadSvrcLTi icai /acAcHj- 
<rama e5 iroiciv evirpa^lav vofxlfa. 
But this distinction could be 
admitted even by a decided 
advocate of Eudsemonism, such 
as Aristippus, as soon as he 
allowed that true and lasting 
happiness is to be attained not 
by the uncertain favour of chance, 
but by the exercise of the under- 
standing, and that man must be 
active himself in order to have a 
right enjoyment of life. The 
other passage is to be found in 
a conversation with Euthydemus, 
the object of which is to convince 
him of his ignorance of what is 
good and what is evil. After it 
has been proved that all things 
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Chap, however be understood from the purely theoretical 
' character of the Socratic conception of virtue, which 
makes morality consist in knowledge, but at the 
same time does not explain what is the object of 
knowledge. From such a theory it Is impossible to 
deduce definite moral actions^and no other alternative 
remains but to discover ;fcfcem in some other way, 
by a reference to experience and to the well-known 
consequences of actions. We can then hardly be 
justified in taking the most absolute statements 
found in Xenophon, which assert the identity of the 
good and the useful, for mere fragments of conversa- 
tions which really aim at an opposite result — that of 
proving their essential difference. We should on 
the whole hesitate to declare a trait fictitious, which 
is not only found in scattered utterances of the 
Socrates of Xenophon, but runs through his whole 
description from beginning to end, unless undeniable 
testimony can be produced to that effect. We should 
also demur to throwing doubts on Xenophon's nar- 
rative to such an extent, that it would be almost 
useless as a historical source. The very fact that 

considered by Euthydemus to there is none which is not the 

be goods, wisdom included, may source of much evil. Far from 

under certain circumstances be denying, this proceeds on the 

disadvantageous, Euthydemus distinct understanding that happi- 

says : Kivlivvevei — avan<f>i\oy&ra- ness is the highest good. AH 

top ayaQbv ehcu rh evtiaifiovelv, to that is required is, that an in- 

which Socrates replies : et ye p-fi dependent value should not be 

ris avrb II- a^<pi\oyd)v ayaßuv attributed to particular goods, 

a-wriBfiv, or as it is immediately but that they should be valued 

explained, el ye ^ Tcpoafrfiaofiev in proportion to their contribu- 

avrtp k&\Kos t) Iffx^v t} irXovrou f) tions to the sum of human well 

5($!<u/ f) Kai ri aWo rwv roiovrwv, being, 
since among all these things 
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the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure found a place Chap. 



among the Socratic schools, by the side of the rigid 
morality of the Cynics and the captious logic of the 
Megarians, 1 is in itself a testimony to the truth of 
Xenophon's description. The founder of the Cyre- 
naics, from all we can judge, firmly believed that he 
was clinging to the true spirit of the Socratic teach- 
ing ; and it would be impossible to explain this fact 
at all unless Aristippus had found in the teaching of 
Socrates gome link with which to connect his own. 
In theory, the Socratic doctrine of morals is far 
from being based upon pleasure ; but nevertheless 
in its logical development it has the appearance 
of being founded on utility. Did not even Kant, 
despite his ordinary strictness, follow a utilitarian 
line of argument in proving the immortality of the 

» Hermann (Plato, i. 267) has tance — he appears to advocate a 

rightly drawn attention to this, doctrine neither to be found in 

But when he finds in the princi- the Memorabilia (iii. 8, 4-7 ; 10, 

pie of relative value (or as he 12 ; iv. 6, 9 ; 2, 13), nor in the 

calls it, * Das Vorherrschen der Hippias Major (p.288) — the latter 

BelativitäV) not merely a weak in other respects a very doubtful 

point in the philosophy of So- authority. It is indeed stated in 

crates, but at the same time an these passages, that the good and 

instance of Socratic modesty, one the beautiful are only good and 

feels inclined to ask, In what does beautiful for certain purposes by 

this modesty consist ? And when virtue of their use, but not that 

he connects with this the more every. application" of these attri- 

general doctrine, which in his bates to a subject has only a 

view distinguishes the Socratic relative validity. This statement, 

dialectic from the Sophistic, and however, * would not under any 

is the foundation of the Socratic circumstances prove a distinction 

maxims on the truth of universal between the Socratic and the 

conceptions — the doctrine that Sophistic philosophy ; since the 

all accidental qualities are re- characteristic of the Sophists 

lative, and that all grouping consisted in their allowing only 

under conceptions has only a a relative value to all scientific 

practical and unessential impor- and moral principles. 
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Chap, soul ? We would not therefore blame Socrates for 
' being deficient in moral depth, but for failing to give 
a satisfactory intellectual development to the deeper 
truth of his doctrine. 
D. Par- To give a systematic account of moral actions was 

maraYrela- no * a P ar ^ °^ ^ e i n t en tion °f Socrates. His views 
tions. were from time to time expanded as occasion offered, 

and chance has, to a certain extent, decided which of 
his dialogues should come down to. us. Still it may 
be assumed that Socrates kept those objects more 
especially in view, to which he is constantly revert- 
ing, according to Xenophon's account of him. In 
addition to his general demand for moral knowledge, 
and for knowledge of self, we may notice three such 
points in particular: — 1. The independence of the 
individual as secured by freedom from wants and 
desires ; 2. The higher side of social life, as seen 
in friendship ; 3. The demand for a commonwealth 
on a regularly organised plan. And to these may 
be added the question, 4. Whether, and How far, 
Socrates advanced beyond the ordinary morality of 
the Greeks by insisting on the duty of loving one's 
enemies ? 
(a) indivi- Not only was Socrates himself a model of self-de- 
dualjnde- n i a i an( j abstemiousness, but he endeavoured to foster 
the same virtue in his friends. When was a subject 
more often the topic of conversation than abstemious- 
ness in the dialogues of Xenophon ? And did not 
Socrates distinctly call moderation the corner-stone l 

1 Mem. i. 5, 4 : ipd yt oh xph iyicpdruav bpcrijs (hat jepiprfta, 
tivra Moa t vrmtrAumvnv -hv raürw wpärw Iv rjj ^«XP Kara- 
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of all virtue? On this point his opinions nearly Chap. 
agreed with those which afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the schools of the Cynics and Stoics. 
Man can only become master of himself by being 
independent of his wants, and by the exercise of his 
powers ; while depending on the conditions and 
pleasures of the body, he resembles a slave. 1 The 
philosopher who considers knowledge to be the highest 
good, will naturally insist upon the mind's devoting 
itself to the pursuit of truth, in preference to every 
other thing, without allowing its meditations to be 
disturbed by the desires and appetites of the senses : 2 
the less value he attaches to external things and the 
more closely he perceives happiness to be bound up 
with the intellectual condition of man, the more 
pressing will he feel the call to carry these principles 
into practice, by really becoming independent of the 
external world. But all those other motives, which 
co-operated in leading the moralists of a later epoch 
to the same conclusion, were unknown to Socrates. 
He was not an ascetic in relation to the pleasures of 

<ncev&ffcurdcu ; This does not con- Symp. 8, 23. 
tradict the assertion that all * This connection appears 

virtue consists in knowledge. If clearly Mem. iv. 5, 6. When 

Socrates had at all reflected, he Socrates had shown that want of 

would have explained moderation moderation makes man a slave, 

as a kind of knowledge. The whilst moderation makes him 

above quoted passage might then free, he continues : <ro<j>iav 84 rb 

be taken to mean, that the con- p4yi<rrov ayadbv ob Sokci cot 

viction of the worthlessness of atcelpyovaa ray au/dpuirwv % 

sensual enjoyments must precede iucpacria els rovvavriov ainobs 4/jl- 

every other moral knowledge. ß&Muv ; for how can any one 

1 Xen. Mem., i. 5, 3 ; i. 6, recognise and choose what is good 

5; ii. 1, 11; i. 2, 29; iii. 13, and useful, if he is ruled by the 

3 ; and, in particular, iv. 5, 2 ; desire of what is pleasant ? 

K 2 
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Chap, the senses, but displayed less strictness than might 
• have been anticipated, neither shrinking from enjoy- 



ment, nor yet feeling it needful. To continue master 
of himself in the midst of the allurements of the 
senses, by the unruffled dignity of his own inner 
life — that was the aim which his moderation proposed 
to itself. 

The language which Socrates uses in reference to 
certain indulgences may serve to illustrate this. 
However exemplary his own conduct was in con- 
trolling his passions, yet, in theory, he does not 
object to more or less of license, provided it be not 
carried too far, so as to be out of proportion to the 
requirements of the body, or a hindrance to higher 
ends. 1 Independence of mind, not strict purity, was 
the leading thought of his moral teaching. 
(b) Friend- To supplement this purely negative condition of 
* tp ' morality, a positive side was necessary ; and here the 

connection between man and his fellowmen was 
ready at hand in its simplest form — that of friend- 
ship. This relation, as we have already remarked, 
was defended by Socrates, on the ground of its ad- 
vantages ; but it cannot be denied that it possessed 
both for himself and for his philosophy, a deeper 

1 Mem. i. 3, 14: offrw 8^ ko.1 good, and partly to the harm it 

fappoÜKTidfav robs fify hff<paXS>s does to property, honour, and 

^XOvrasicphsfappoMffiaycToxpyva* personal security. Socrates con - 

icpbs roiavra, ota fify irdw fikv siders it ridiculous to incur 

Senpbov rov <r6fjMTos ovK ttv danger and trouble for the sake 

irpo<r8l£curo tyvxh, Seo/ieVow & oOk of an enjoyment, which could be 

cured :" 



hv irpdyfxara icap^x 01 - Th© last procured in a so much simpler 

remark applies partly to the manner from any common girl, 

prejudicial workings of passion, Mem. ii. 1, 6; 2, 4. The use 

which makes a slave of man, which the Cynics made of these 

and deters him from what is principles will be seen hereafter. 
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meaning, which was the cause of its being zealously Chap, 
cultivated by all the Socratic schools. Since the 
possession of knowledge is the condition of all mo- 
rality, philosophers, or those whose object it is to 
possess knowledge, need in the first place the help of 
each other to supply their moral wants; for true 
moral advancement can only be gained from one's 
equals in knowledge. Thus the identity of moral 
and scientific interests introduced a more intimate 
sympathy between teacher and pupil, and between 
pupils amongst themselves, than could have re- 
sulted from an association of an exclusively in- 
tellectual character. The same causes were now 
again being called into action, which had produced 
such effect in former times, when as lively a sym- 
pathy and as strong an appreciation of friendship 
and brotherhood had shown themselves in the Py- 
thagorean association — the result of a common pecu- 
liarity, their moral and religious tone of life. Nor 
was Socrates wanting in impressive discourses on the 
value and nature of friendship. 1 In these he always 
comes back to the point, that true friendship can 
only exist amongst virtuous men, and that for them 
it is altogether natural and necessary ; true friends, 
he says, will do everything for one another, but they 
can only be secured by virtue and active bene- 
volence. 2 

From this vantage ground of true friendship the 

1 Mem. ii. 4-6. for us to be able to gain from 

* Similar explanations are them any information about 

worked into the Platonic Lysis, Socrates. 

but probably in too free a manner 
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Chap, prevailing practice is then criticised. Socrates not 
only allows sympathy to assume the Greek form of 
love in the case of boys and men, but he adopts that 
form of it himself, and it can hardly be merely out 
of deference to the notions of others. But, in apply- 
ing his own moral principles to this relation, he 
opposes the prevailing abuses, and demands their 
reformation, in order that the sensual concep- 
tion of Eros may be transformed - into the moral 
conception of Friendship. 1 True love, he declares, 
can only then be said to exist, when the good of the 
loved object is pursued disinterestedly; not when, 
with reckless selfishness, aims are directed and means 
employed, by which both persons become mutually 
contemptible. Unselfishness alone can secure fidelity 
and constancy. The plea that the attractions of one 
merit the kindly offices of another is wholly a mis- 
taken one : for immorality and immodesty can never 
be used as means to moral ends. 2 
" It would appear that with these principles Socrates 
was enunciating to his cotemporaries a new truth, or 
at least recalling one long since forgotten. 3 But in 
his low estimate of marriage he agreed with his 
countrymen. This was no doubt partly a conse- 
quence, resulting from the unnatural vice of the 
Greeks, but it was no less, in some degree, the cause 

1 Xen. Symp. 8, 12, the lead- (T xwr lav teal fapcur lav irapt xfacvov 
ing thought of which at least tyicparri teal ouMfievov rbv l/ttäpc- 
is Socratic. vov *oirj<rai. 

2 Symp. 8, 27 : oh yhp oUv re • Conf. Plato, Symp. 178, C. ; 
irovrjpk ainor iroiovvra äryaßbv rbv 180, C. ; 216, E. 
(TvvovTa &iro8€t(ai, ot>$4 yc kvai- 
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of that vice. 1 Without denying to women a moral Chap. 
disposition similar to that of men, and whilst even ' 



maintaining with some of them an intellectual inter- 
change of opinions, his remarks on married life are 
yet more in keeping with the husband of Xanthippe, 
than with the friend of Aspasia. He allows that an 
able woman is as useful in a family as a man, and he 
reproaches men for not caring about the education 
of their wives, 2 but he considers the procreation of 
children the end of marriage, 8 and his own conduct 
shows little love for domestic life. 4 His social and 
his personal instincts are satisfied by friendly inter- 
course with men ; in their society he sees a means of 
fulfilling his peculiar mission as an educator of man- 
kind ; and, more than this, with the peculiarity of a 
Greek, he considers the state, and not the family, to 
be the chief object of moral interest. 

Of the state, and the duties it entails, a very high (°) The 
notion is entertained by Socrates. He who would 
live amongst men, he says, must live in a state, be it 
as ruler or as subject. 5 Not only is unconditional 
obedience to the laws required by him to such an 
extent that the conception of justice is reduced to 

1 Conf. Plato, Symp. 192, A. tenderness), and besides this, the 

* Xen. (Ec. 3, 10 ; but the joking character of the conver- 

qnestion may be raised, in how sation in Xen. Symp. 2, 10, be 

far the substance of these re- thrown into the scale against the 

marks applies to Socrates himself, passage in Plato, Apol. 34, D., 

Symp. 2, 9. the balance of certainty is, that 

» Mem. ii, 2, 4. Socrates lived almost entirely 

4 If, in addition to the trait in public, and almost never at 

described by Plato, Phaedo, 60, home. 

A., the character of Xanthippe * Mem. ii. 1, 12. 
(which has no pretensions to great 
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Chap. that of obedience to law, but he desires every com- 



VII 



petent man to take part in the administration of the 
state, the well-being of individuals depending on the 
well-being of the community. 1 These principles 
were really carried into practice by him throughout 
an entire life. With devoted self-sacrifice his duties 
as a citizen were fulfilled, and even death was endured 
in order that he might not violate the laws. He 
even regarded his philosophic labours as the fulfilment 
of a duty to the state, and, according to Xenophon's 
Memorabilia, he appears to have used every op- 
portunity for urging able people to political activity, 
for deterring the incompetent, for awakening officials 
to a sense of their duties, and for giving them direc- 
tion in the administration of their offices. 2 The 
political character of his labours was best expressed, 
when he included 3 all virtues in his conception of 
the art of ruling. 4 

But whilst deferring in this way to the Grecian 
view of the state, he is in other respects widely 
estranged from it. If knowledge is the condition of 
all true virtue, it must be no less the condition of 
all true political virtue, and all the more so because 
the conception of political virtue is the higher one. 

1 Mem. iii. 7, 9. country he belonged, he replied 

2 Mem. iii. 2-7. that he was a citizen of the 
* fiouriXiK^i r4\yn in Mem. ii. 1, world, cannot command credit, 

17;iv. 2, 11. In Plato, Euthyd. and the question itself sounds 

291, B., ToXiriK^i stands for strange as addressed to Socrates 

ßacikuci). in Athens. The story has pro- 

4 Accordingly the story told bably been attributed to him by 

by Cicero, Tusc. v. 37, 108, and some later philosopher who prided 

Flut, de Exil. c. 5, p. 600, that in himself on being a citizen of the 

answer to the question, to what world. 
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Hence everyone who aspires to the position of a 
statesman is required to prepare himself for this 
calling l by a thorough self-enquiry and a course of 
intellectual labour ; and conversely, Socrates refuses 
to recognise those as qualified or rightful aspirants 
to political offices, who do not fulfil the preparatory 
condition ; it is not the possession of power, nor the 
fortune of the lot, nor a popular election, but know- 
ledge alone, which confers a claim to rule. 2 With 
reference to the sovereignty of the masses, he asks 
how it can be possible for a statesman, desirous of 
furthering right and justice, to maintain himself 
against them; and when the masses are in power, 
what else can an upright man do but withdraw to 
a life of retirement? 

A principle was here advocated, which brought 
Socrates not only into collision with the Athenian 
democracy, but with all the political notions of the 

1 Mem. iii. 6, particularly to- 
wards the end ; iv. 2, 6 ; Plato, 
Symp. 216, A. 

* Mem. iii. 9, 10: ß<uri\c7s 8* 
leal ipx otnas °v r °bs r& aKvprrpa 
$X ovras tfrl dytu, obit robs fob 
TtovrvxdvTotv cuptd4vras, ot»5i robs 
K\4ip<p Aox<Wa*, ov8i robs ßicura- 
fiivovs 9 ou5i robs 4^uirar'fjffojnas t 
dAAck robs hrurrafUvovs &px* w: 
in all other cases obedience is 
given to men of professional 
knowledge; — which is then illus- 
trated by the example of phy- 
sicians, pilots, and others. Simi- 
larly in Mem. iii. 5, 21, and 4, 9: 
Xiyw fy«7€, &s Ürov &v ns irpo- 
araT€6y, 4&v ytyväxriq) t€ Sr 8c7 
icol rovra ToplfeBcu SfoqTou, fcycir 
$bs %v eft) Tpocrdfrqs. 



Chap. 
VII. 



2 Similar views are advocated 
by Plato with the same illustra- 
tions, Polit. 297, D., and they 
appear to have been generally 
held in the school of Socrates. 
Thus according to Xenophon, the 
accuser charges Socrates with 
having contributed to bring exist- 
ing institutions into contempt: 
\4ywv &s fxwpwv eft) robs fihv rrjs 

v6\tUS &pX 0VTta &*° KW&OV KOr 

dlcrraaOcu, Kvßcprfiry 8e jxrfiha. 
64\eiv K€xpi)<r0cw Kvap*vr$ /«$€ 
riicrovi fttyS* a&Airrp firjb* «V ÄAAa 
rotavTa, and Xenophon does not 
deny the accuracy of this state- 
ment, but only attempts to prove 
the harmlessness of such prin- 
ciples. 
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Chap. Greeks. Instead of recognising the equality of all, 
or the privileges belonging to birth and wealth, he 
demanded an aristocracy of intelligence ; instead of 
citizen-rulers, he demanded a race of officials intel- 
lectually educated ; instead of a dominion of races 
and tribes, which is at the root of the Greek states, 
he demanded a government by professional adepts in 
their particular calling, which Plato, consistently de- 
veloping the principles of Socrates, attempted to 
realise in his philosophic community. 1 In this 
Socrates followed the Sophists, who were the first to 
give a preparatory course of study, but who also made 
that course a necessary qualification for entering on 
a statesman's career. But his aim was entirely dif- 
ferent to theirs. To him the end of politics was 
not the power of the individual, but the well-being 
of all ; the object of study was not personal skill, 
but the attainment of truth ; the means of culture 
was not the art of persuasion, but the science of 
what really is. Socrates aimed at a knowledge 
which should reform the state, the Sophists at one 
by which it might be governed. 

This aristocratic view of politics might appear to 
be contradicted by the freedom with which Socrates 
rose above the social prejudices of his nation, opposing 
the scorn usually lavished on trade by the maxim, 
that no useful activity is a fit object of scorn, be it 
what it may, but that idleness and inactivity alone 
deserve contempt. Both the one and the other of 

1 Plato, Apol. 31, E. ; Conf. Eep. vi. 496, C. 
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these opinions, however, was derived from the same Chap. 
source. He would have the value of the individual ' 

in the state measured by his abilities, but at the same 
time he would have every occupation appreciated, 
which leads to any good result. l Here, as elsewhere, 
the conception of good was paramount with Socrates. 

One consequence of having the standard of mora- (d) Love 
lity fixed by the state in Greece, was that the duty ^ emie8m 
of the virtuous man was traditionally summed up as 
doing good to friends and harm to foes. Xenophon 
put this definition in the mouth of Socrates, 2 at 
the same time considering it most natural that he 
should feel pain at the success of his enemies. 3 
But in one of the earliest and most historical of 
Plato's dialogues, 4 Socrates declares it to be wrong 
to injure others : for injury being the same thing as 
wrong-doing, no one ought to wrong another under 
any circumstances, not even if he has been pre- 
viously wronged by him. It is difficult to reconcile 
these conflicting accounts : 5 for assuming that the 

1 Mem. i. 2, 56. In keeping s Mem. ii. 6, 35 : koL Sri iyvw- 

with this, he urges a friend (ii. 7) icas Avtipas fyerV cfocu viKav robs 

to employ the maids of his house /j£v $i\ovs cd voiovvr* robs 54 

in woollen work, and another (ii. ixdpobs kok&s. 

8) to seek for occupation as a • Mem. iii. 9, 8 : Q66vov 8e 

steward, in both cases refuting o~kokG>v 5 ri «fy, Kfariv fiiv riva, 

the objection, that such an occu- itcfyio-Kcv onnbv $vra y otirc fiivroi 

pation was unbecoming for free ryu ivl <pikwv arv\iais otire rfyv 

men. Xenophon held a very h? ixOpw €vrvxlcus yryvoiiiirqv. 

different view on the subject (see 4 Crito 49, A. Also Eep. i. 

GEc. 4, 2, and 6, 5), and it is well 334, B. 

known that Plato did so also. * Meiner's view (Gesch. der 
Socrates speaks as the son of a Wissenschaft, ii. 456) that So- 
poor labourer. Xenophon and crates considered it allowable to 
Plato as men of rank and pro- do harm (bodily) to enemies, but 
perty. not to injure them in respect of 
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Chap. 
VII. 



Socrates of Xenophon was only speaking from a 
popular point of view, the fact remains that Xenophon 
appears to have known nothing of such expressions 
as those given by Plato. On the other hand, although 
doubts may be raised as to the strict truth of all 
that Plato says in the Crito, he can hardly be charged 
with a flagrant deviation from his master's teach- 
ing in a dialogue, written (as it probably was) almost 
immediately after the death of Socrates. That 
it is possible, cannot be denied, and therefore we 
must be content to remain in uncertainty as to 
whether the real principles of Socrates on this sub- 
ject are more correctly expressed by Xenophon or by 
Plato. 1 



their true weU-being, for which 
he alleges that Xenophon ex- 
pressly allows nanus voiclv while 
Plato as expressly forbids it, is 
not altogether satisfactory. 

1 Still less are we justified in 
asserting — as Hildebrand ap- 
pears inclined to do (' Xenophont. 
et Arist. de CEconomia publica 
Doctrinal part i.) that Socrates 
was in principle opposed to sla- 
very. If many things which 
according to Grecian prejudices 
belonged to slaves were not by 



him thought unworthy of a free- 
man, it by no means follows from 
this that he disapproved of sla- 
very ; and the view that slavery is 
contrary to nature (mentioned by 
Aristotle, Polit. i. 3) is not at- 
tributed to Socrates as its author. 
Had it belonged to him, it would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned 
as his. But the description does 
not apply to Socrates at all, to 
whom the distinction between 
<p6<rei and vhyuy was strange. We 
ought rather to think of the Cynics. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

CONTINUATION. ON NATURE. GOD AND MAN. 

Enquiries into nature, we have seen, did not form chap. 

part of the scheme of Socrates. But, nevertheless, VIIL 

the direction taken by his speculations led him to a A. Subvr- 

peculiar view of nature and its design. Any one who ^f^to 

would consider the problem of human life atten- «*"&*** 

nature. 
tively from so many points of view as he did, could 

not fail to observe that in many ways life bore a 
relation to the outer world. These relations, when 
judged by the standard which to Socrates appeared 
to be the highest type — the standard of what is useful 
for man — led him to the conviction, that the whole 
arrangement of nature was subservient to the well- 
being of the human race, in short that it was good 
and suited to a purpose. 1 To his mind, all that is 
good and serves a purpose appeared of necessity to 
be the work of reason ; for just as man cannot do 
what is useful without intelligence, no more is it 
possible for what is useful to exist without intelli- 
gence. 2 His view of nature, therefore, was essen- 

1 For Socrates, as has been 2 See Mem. i. 4, 2, in which 
already shown, understands by the argument from analogy 
the good, what is useful for man. is most clearly brought out. 
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Chap. 
VIII. 



(a) The 
superficial 
character 
of his way 
of conceiv- 
ing the re- 
lation of 
means to 
ende. 



tially that of a system of means subordinated to ends, 
but their connection did not appear to him in the 
light of an inward necessity, by which the minutest 
bearings of the several parts upon each other might 
be explained, and the general purposes understood 
for which they existed and developed themselves; 
but, on the contrary, it seemed to be purely an 
accident, everything as a matter of experience, con- 
ducing to the good of man as its highest end. How 
this was brought about was only explained in the 
same popular manner by an appeal to the regulating 
power of reason, which, like an artificer, has framed 
things for purposes which appear to be accidental. 

In the ethics of Socrates, the knowledge which was 
intended to exercise dominion over human actions 
was practically reduced to a superficial reflection on 
the good of particular courses of conduct. In the 
same way, the knowledge which formed the world 
could only be explained in his physics in a manner 
equally superficial. Thus, to show l what care has 
been taken to provide for man's needs he appeals to 
light, water, fire and air, to the sun shining by day, 



Socrates is desirous of con- 
vincing friend of the exist- 
ence of the Gods, and in this 
view proposes to him the ques- 
tion : Whether more intelligence 
is not required to produce living 
beings than to produce paintings 
like those of Polyclete and Zeu- 
xis ? Aristodemus will only allow 
this conditionally, and, in one 
special case, «fircp ye nh ^XV 
riv\ AAA* bnh yv<i>fxr}S ravra yeyi- 
vTjrai, but he is immediately met 



by Socrates with the question: 
ray 8c &,TeicpdpTots e*x<W«K Stop 
€V€k6. 4<rri koI r£v (pavtpws <V 
öxptAila tvroov vtrepa r^xi)?, Kal 
TcSrepa yvufxys tpya Kplveis ; npc'- 
vei fxiv, he is obliged to confess, 
rä eV ctycAcf? yivd^va yv&firjs 
that tpya. Compare also Plato, 
Phaedo, 96, A., who is however 
here immediately describing his 
own intellectual training. Also 
Arist. M. Mor. i. 1. 
1 Mem. i. 4 ; iv. 3. 
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and the moon and the stars by night, to the heavenly . Chap. 

bodies serving for divisions of seasons, to the earth's L_ 

supplying us with food and other necessaries, and to 
the change of seasons, which prevents excessive heat 
or cold. He reminds us of the advantages we derive 
from cattle, from oxen, from pigs, horses, and other 
animals. To prove the wisdom of the Craftsman who 
made man, 1 he refers to the organism of the 
human body, to the structure of the organs of sense, 
to the erect posture of man, to the priceless skill of his 
hands. He recognises a proof of a divine Providence 
in the natural impulse for propagation and self- 
preservation, in the love for children, in the fear of 
death. He is never weary of exalting the intellectual 
advantages of man, his ingenuity, his memory, his 
intelligence, his language, his religious disposition. 
He considers it incredible that a belief in God and in 
Providence should be naturally inborn in all men, 
and have propagated itself from time immemorial, 
not only clinging to individuals in the vigour of 
their age, but to whole nations and communities, 
unless it were really true. He appeals also to special 
revelations, which are vouchsafed to men for their 
good, either by prophecy or prognostications — all 
of which may appear unscientific arguments, but 
became nevertheless of very great importance for 
philosophy in the sequel. 

Notwithstanding all their defects, the moral 

1 In Mem. i. 4, 12, a remark iuppotiurivv ySovks rciis fiey HWoit 

is found indicative of the popular (6ois tiovvou Ttpiypd^avras rov 

character of these general con- trovs xP^ vw i VI"" &i vvycx** 

siderations : rb th teal ras v&v fi^xP 1 ytpws tout a irapt^iv ; 
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Chap, enquiries of Socrates established a scientific doctrine 
VIII 

of morals; notwithstanding his popular treatment, 



W The the theory of the adaptation of means to ends intro- 
this theory duced that ideal method of viewing nature, which 
vhilo^hv ever a ^ er re *g ne< l supreme in the natural philosophy 
of the Greeks, and together with all its attendant 
abuses proved itself of so much value for the em- 
pirical study of nature. It would appear, indeed, 
that he was hardly aware how great a service he was 
rendering to the science of nature, having only con- 
sidered the fitness of means to ends in the world, in 
the interest of piety and morals. At the same time, 
it may be observed how closely his view of nature 
was connected with the theory that knowledge applies 
only to conceptions, and how on the other hand, the 
shortcomings ofthat view were due to the undeveloped 
character of his intellectual principles. 
B. God If» m ti* e nex * place, we ask what was the notion 

and the which Socrates formed to himself of the reason that 

worship of 

God. created the world, the reply is, that he mostly speaks 

(a)Popu- of Gods in a popular way as many, 1 meaning by 
the term ^at, the Gods of the popular faith. 2 But he also 
Gods. clearly perceived the oneness of God in contrast with 
this multiplicity, as is not uncommonly met with 
in the case of other Greeks: 3 in one passage he 
even distinguishes the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse from the rest of the Gods. 4 Do we not 

1 Mem. i. 1, 19 ; 3, 3 ; 4, 11 ; rivos $r)fuo6pyov kou <pt\o(<aov — 
iv. 3, 3. rbv 70Ü 6*oü b<pda\fi6v y tV tow 

2 Mem. iv. 3, 16. 0eou typ6vr\aiv. 

s Mem. i. 4, 5; 7, 17: * *t * Mem. iv. 3, 13. The gods 
tyxfa »owr fo0p&rovs t — votyov are invisible; of re yty &AAot 
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recognise here, that union of polytheism and mono- Chap. 
theism, which lay so ready at hand to a Greek, and ' 

which was brought about by reducing the many 
Gods of the popular faith to the rank of vassals of 
One Supreme God ? 

In as far as a consideration of the world, and its (b) God 
reasonable arrangement conducted Socrates to the astheBea- 
notion of One Supreme Being, the mode in which son of the 
he conceived this Being was like that of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras : God appeared as Reason ruling the 
world, and holding the same relation to the world that 
the soul does to the body. 1 Hence came his high and 
pure ideas of God as a being invisible, all-wise, all- 
powerful, present everywhere. As the soul, without 
being visible, visibly affects the body, so God affects 
the world. As the soul exercises unlimited dominion 
over the small portion of the world which belongs to 
it — its individual body — so God exercises dominion 



7)fjuv rk kyaBk $iti6vrcs ovlfev 
roinav els rohptyavks Uvres 5i5<Ja- 
«ric, kcu 6 rbv ÜKov k6<t\a.ov cvvrdr- 
rtop re koL <rvv€x <ay > & v $ irdvra 
KoXk Kod ayaBd fori, ical ktl fxkv 
Xpapevots arptßrj re teal vyia 
teal ayfiparov Trapix wv > Barrov 
8« vofiftaros ava/xaprfiras inrr}p€~ 
rovvra, ohros rk piynrra fxkv 
rtpdrrw öparai, rdB* 8} oikovo- 
fjuuv &6paros ri/uv iarnv Krische's 
argument (Forsch. 220) to prove 
that this language is spurious, 
although on his own showing it 
was known to Phsedrus, Cicero, 
and the writer of the treatise on 
the world, appears inconclusive. 

1 Mem. i. 4, 8 : arb 8e cavrbv 
4>p6vifx6v t» ooH€iS £x c< "> &AAo#t 
&k oMctfiov ov$\v oUi <pp6pipov 



etvai . . . icol rd$e rk öreppeyeBri 
naX itKjjBos aircipa (the elements, 
or generally, the parts of the 
world) 5** a<ppo(r6v7iv rivk oifoeos 
oUt€vrdnTws ^xw* 17: icardfuaBc 
Üri Kai 6 <rbs vovs iv&v rb abv 
aufjui 8ir»s ßofaerai ncrax&pi- 
fercu • oUoBai oZv xph *«* *»"V 4v 
ry -Karri <pp6vT)<riv rk irdvra Zircos 
av abrfi iftb £, oSro» rlBeaBai • «col 
/x)) rb ffbv ixly tippa Myacrdcu 4*1 
iroWk ardZia i^iKvutrdcu, rbv 8« 
rod Beov bo}Ba\ixbv aZivarov etvai 
&fxa irdvra dpav fiyae, rty o%v 
fiev ifwxV koI irepl rav 4vBdtie ko\ 
irepl r&v 4v Alyfartp aal 2uce\la 
1-övaaQai (ppovrl&iv, r))y be rov 
Beov <pp6rr\<riv fify Uav^v etvai apa 
irdvrav 4mpe\e?arBai. 

U 
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Chap. over the whole world. As the soul is present in all 
• parts of its body, so God is in the Universe. And if 
the soul, notwithstanding the limitations by which it 
is confined, can perceive what is distant, and have 
thoughts of the most varied kinds, surely the know- 
ledge and care of God must be able to embrace the 
whole universe at once. 1 

(c) The The providential care of God had been already 
thoüqht assumed a as a matter of belief, in arguing for His 
of God. existence from the relation of means to ends. It 

appeared to be most readily explained by considering 
the analogous case of the care which the human soul 
exercises over the body. Socrates thought to discern 
in oracles a special proof of the divine care : 3 by 
them the most important things, which could not 
otherwise be known, were revealed by God to man. 
He, therefore, considered it equally foolish to despise 
oracles, or to consult them in cases capable of being 
solved by our own reflection. 4 It followed, as a 
matter of course, that prayer, sacrifice, and obe- 
dience 5 formed part of the worship of God. 

(d) H' ^ S ^° ^ e f° rm an( ^ manner of worship, he desired 
pure every one to follow the custom of his nation, but at 
fc^the the same time he laid down those purer maxims 
worship of w hich corresponded to his own idea of God. He 

God. 

1 Compare the words in Mem. &krjBrj \4ya . . . yvÄo-p, &v /*rj 

i. 4, 18: If you apply to the Gods hvaixtvys, ecus tip r&s /xop<pas ray 

for prophecy, yvAffy rh Beiov 5ti Bewv Xhys- also i. 1, 19. 

roffovrov Kcd roiovr6v foriy, &#& * Mem. iv. 3 ; i. 4, 6 and 11. 

&fia v&vra Spay kcü irdvra iacoiciy » Ibid. iv. 3, 12 ; i. 4, 14. 

feed vayraxov ira^eivat, KaL &pa * Ibid. i. 1, 6. 

irdvrav iirifxtXeiffBat • and the * Compare Mem. iv. 3, 14 ; ii. 

words in iv. 3, 12 : 8n hi ye 2, 14. 
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advised men not to pray for special, and least of all Chap. 
for external goods, but only to ask for what is gene- 



rally good : for who but God knows what is advan- 
tageous for man, or knows it so fully? And, with 
regard to sacrifices, he declared that the greatness 
of the sacrifice is of no consequence compared with 
the spirit of him who sacrifices, and that the more 
pious a man is, the more acceptable will his offering 
be, so long as it is proportionate to his means. 1 
He abstained from theological speculations on prin- 
ciple, desiring to lead his fellow men to piety far- 
more than to inquire into the nature of God. This 
will explain why he never felt the need of uniting 
the various parts of his religious belief into one 
harmonious conception, so as to form a perfectly 
consistent picture, and thus eliminate the contra- 
dictory elements, which it may easily be shown to 
contain. 2 

A certain divine element Socrates thought to C. Dignity 
discern within the soul of man, 3 a view which had °£^1 
been already held by others before him. This, per- mortality. 
haps, led him to the belief in immediate revelations 
of God to the human soul, such as he thought that 
he himself enjoyed. As a theory, this must have 



1 Mem. i. 3, 2; iv. 3, 17. one God. This assumption would 

2 We have all the less reason belie not only the definite and 
for supposing with Denis (Histoire repeated assertions of Xenophon, 
des Theories et des Idees morales but also Socrates' unflinching love 
dans l'Antiquite, Paris et Strasb. of truth. 

1866, i. 79), that Socrates, like » Mem. iv. 3, 14: h\\h n%v 

Antisthenes, spared polytheism Kcd bvßpdrirov ye tyvxk efr"/> t* 

from regard to the needs of the kcü &\Xo rwv dpdpamlvav, i ov 

masses, whilst he believed in only flefov ftertyci- 

L2 
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Chap. been welcome to a philosopher who devoted his at- 



VIII. 



tention closely to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man, but it does not appear that Socrates ever at- 
tempted to explain it philosophically. Just as little 
did he give a scientific proof of the immortality of 
the soul, although as a belief he was disposed to 
accept it, partly in consequence of his high opinion 
of the dignity of man, and partly, too, on the ground 
of expediency. 1 At the same time, he expressed 
himself with the greatest doubt and caution on the 
subject in Plato's Apology, 2 on an occasion when the 
withholding of a conviction would least have been 
expected. 3 The expressions, however, of the dying 
Cyrus in Xenophon, 4 agree so well with the mind of 
Socrates, that we are fain to suppose that he con- 
sidered the existence of the soul after death to be 
probable, although he did not pretend to any certain 
knowledge on the point. The future life of the 
soul was accepted by him as an article of faith, the 
scientific grounds of which belonged to those pro- 
blems which surpass the powers of the human mind. 5 

1 Compare Hermann in Mar- the soul's dying with the body is 
burger Lectionskatalog, 1835-6, left an open question, but in 
Plat. 684. either case death is stated to be 

2 40, C. ; after his condem- the end of aU evils. 

nation. * The above description of the 
8 Death is either an eternal philosophy of Socrates rests on 
sleep, or a transition to a new the exclusive authority of Xeno- 
Hfe, but in neither case is it an phon, Plato and Aristotle. What 
evil. is stated by later writers is in 
4 Cyrop. viii. 7, 19. Several a great measure drawn from these 
reasons are first adduced in fa- sources, and whenever it goes De- 
vour of immortality, bub they yond them, there is no guarantee 
need to be greatly strengthened for its accuracy. It is, however, 
to be anything like rigid proofs, possible that some genuine utter- 
In conclusion, the possibility of ances may have been preserved in 
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the writings of -Sschines and 
others, which are omitted by our 
authorities. Such, for instance, are 
the statements of Clean th es quoted 
by Clement (Stroma, ii. 417, D.), 
and repeated by Cicero (Off. iii. 
3, 11), that Socrates taught the 
identity of justice and happiness, 
and pronounced a curse on the 
man who first made a distinction 
between them : the statements in 
Cic Off. ii. 12, 43 (taken from 
Xen. Mem. ii. 6, 39; conf. Cyrop. 
i. 6, 22) ; in Seneca, Epist. 28, 2 ; 
104, 7 (travelling is of no good 
to fools); 71, 16 (truth and virtue 
are identical) ; in Plut. Ed. Pu. 
c. 7, on education (the passage 
in c. 9, is an inaccurate reference 
to Plato, Gorg. 470, D.) ; in Ders. 
Cons, ad Apoll, c. 9, that if all 
sufferings had to be equally di- 
vided, every one would gladly 
preserve his own ; in Ders. Conj. 
Praec. c. 25, on the moral use of the 
looking glass ; in Ders. Ser. Num. 
Vind. c. 5, deprecating anger; 
in Dem et. Byz. quoted by Diog. 
ii. 21, (Gell. N. A. xiv. 6, 5), that 
philosophy ought to be confined 
to 5, ri roi iv fuydpoiffi, kok6v t' 
ayaß6v t« rhvicrou ; in Diog. ii. 



30, blaming the sophistry of 
Euclid; in Diog. ii. 31 (un- 
doubtedly from a writing of a 
Cynic or Stoic) that intelligence 
is the only good, ignorance the 
only evil, and that riches and 
noble birth do more harm than 
good; in Diog. ii. 32, that to 
marry or to abstain from marriage 
is equally bad; in Gell. xix. 
2, 7, that most men live to eat, 
whilst he eats to live; in Stob. 
Ekl. i. 54, giving a definition of 
God; Ibid. ii. 356, that self- 
restraint is the best form of 
government ; in Teles, apud Stob. 
Moril. 40, 8, blaming the Athen- 
ians for banishing their best, 
and honouring their worst men. 
Stobaeus in his Florilegium men- 
tions a large number purporting 
to come from Socrates, but most 
of them are colourless, or run to 
epigrammatic points, which are a 
poor substitute for what is truly 
Socratic; and altogether their 
number makes them very sus- 
pected. Probably they were taken 
from a collection of proverbs 
which some later writer published 
under the name of Socratic pro- 
verbs. 



Chap. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RETROSPECT. XENOPHON AND PLATO. SOCRATES 
AND THE SOPHISTS. 

Chap. If from the point now reached we return to our 

• former enquiry, and ask to which of his biographers 

A. Truth- we must look for a historically accurate account of 

Xenophm's Socrates and his teaching, we shall be obliged to 



tion. 



admit, that not one of them affords us such a 
guarantee for the accuracy of his description, as any 
original writings or literal reports of the utterances 
of the great teacher. But so much is evident, that 
the personal character of Socrates, as pourtrayed by 
both Xenophon or Plato, is in all essential points, 
one and the same. Their descriptions mutually 
supplement each other on a few points, and con- 
tradict each other in none. The supplementary 
portions may, therefore, be referred to a common 
(a) Xmo- picture, which was before the eyes of both. It will 
phon'sview also be found that the philosophy of Socrates as 
mmy wüh given by Plato and Aristotle is not different from 
Plato and ^ ^ gi yea by Xenophon, provided those parts are 
Aristotle, alone considered in the writings of Plato which 
undoubtedly belong to Socrates, and in Xenophon 
a distinction is made between the underlying thought 
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and the commonplace language in which it is Chap. 
expressed. In Xenophon, Socrates may be heard ' 

expressing the opinion that true knowledge is the 
highest object, and that this knowledge consists 
in a knowledge of conceptions only. In Xenophon 
may be observed all the characteristics of that 
method by which Socrates strove to produce know- 
ledge. By Xenophon virtue is reduced to know- 
ledge, and this position is supported by the same 
arguments, and is made to lead to the same results, 
as in Aristotle and Plato. In short, all the leading 
features of the philosophy of Socrates are preserved 
by Xenophon, granting at the same time that he was 
not fully aware of the deeper meaning of many a 
saying, and therefore failed to reproduce it as 
vividly as it deserved. Here and there, too, a 
common-place expression occurs in the writings of 
Xenophon instead of a philosophical one. For in- 
stance, instead of saying, 4 All virtue is knowledge,' 
he substitutes with less accuracy, 'All virtue is 
wisdom.' If, again, the defects of the Socratic 
philosophy, the popular and prosaic way in which 
subjects are treated, the want of system, the utilita- 
rian basis of moral teaching, appear more pro- 
minently in Xenophon than in Plato and Aristotle, 
this need not surprise us, when we consider the brevity 
with which Aristotle speaks of Socrates, and the 
extent to which Plato developes both the substance 
and the form of the Socratic teaching. On the other 
hand, Xenophon's description is confirmed partly by 
individual admissions of Plato, and partly by its 
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(b) Schlei- 
ermacher's 
objection 
answered. 



inward truth and conformity to that picture which 
we must make for ourselves of the first appearance 
of the new principle in Socrates. All that can be 
conceded to the detractors of Xenophon is, that he 
did not understand the philosophical importance of 
his teacher, and therefore it falls into the background 
in his picture. To supplement this deficiency we 
must be content to draw from Plato and Aristotle. 
It cannot, however, be allowed that Xenophon 
has in any respect given a false account of Socrates, 
or that it is impossible to gather from his description 
the true character and importance of the doctrine of 
his master. 

It may be said that this estimate of Xenophon is 
refuted by the place which Socrates is known to have 
held in history. * If,' as Schleiermacher observes, 1 
c Socrates had done nothing but discourse in a purer 
and loftier strain on subjects within those limits 
which are never passed in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, it would be impossible to understand how the 
charm of his speech could have emptied the market- 
place and the workshops, the public walks and the 
schools, for so many years ; how he could have satis- 
fied so long Alcibiades and Critias, Plato and Euclid ; 
how he could have played the part assigned to him 
in the dialogues of Plato ; in short, how he could 
have been the founder and type of the philosophy 
of Athens.' But it is Plato himself who bears a 
valuable testimony to the accuracy of Xenophon's 
description. To what does Alcibiades refer, when 

1 Werke, iii. 2, 2*5. 
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anxious to bring out the higher fascination con- 
cealed in the strange language of Socrates, and under 
his Silenus-like appearance ? What is implied in his 
admirable description of the impression produced on 
him by Socrates ? l What in his view had been the 
cause of the revolutionary change in the inner life 
of Greece ? What but the moral considerations which 
form the subject of the Socratic dialogues in Xeno- 
phon ! These and these only are dwelt upon by So- 
crates in his Apology, 2 in speaking of his higher call- 
ing, and his services to his country : it is his business 
to exhort others to virtue ; and if he considers his con- 
versation attractive because of its critical attempts, 3 
he is only referring to a process of which many ex- 
amples are to be found in Xenophon, that of con- 



Chap. 
IX. 



1 Symp. 2 1 5, E. : tret» yap aieofa 
[XuKpdrovs] voKv pot pa\Aov fj 
ra>v KOpvßavTtwvToov $ tc Kaptia 
mfiq. Jtai Zdnpva licxctrat vwb r&» 
\6ywv rS»v roZrov. 6pv th ical 
&AAovs irafnr6\\ovs ra abra tra- 
^xovras : this was not the case 
with other speakers, oMh r*6opZ- 
ßyjrS fiov % tyvxll ovb* iryav&trrti 
&s avöpawofa>$a>$ $iokujx4vov, AAA' 
&wh rovrovl rod WapcZa xoXXdxis 
til ofrrw Zitr40i\v, &<rr4 poi Z6£ai 
fiij ßianbv that %x 0VTl & 5 *X» • • • 
äyaryicdfa ydp fi« tpokayuv tri 
ttoXXov 4rMjs iov abrbs tri 4pav- 
rov fikv ifi€\6o ra 8* 'Afhjvalow 
wpdrru . . . *4itov$a 8i frpbs rod- 
rov p6ror avBodnttav, o obtc av ns 
oXotro 4v 4fAo\ 4v*ivai i rb cu<r%^- 
vtvBai hvrivovv .... ZpaxercZw 
c&v tänow ical <pnrya>, ical trav 
ttw cucrx^yoficu rä &poAoytifi4ya' 
teal TToWdKis ply r)Z4u$ ov Xhoijxi 
obrbv fiif tvra 4v avBpfaois * ct 8* 
aZ rovro y4vono> cl o78a tri iroKv 



fiu(ov av kxQolnnir, &<rrc ovk %x u j 
t ri xp^l(fOfuu rovrtp rp avdpwny. 
lb. 221, D.: ical ol \oyot avrov 
6fioi6rarol curt rols SctAiwois rots 
tioiyofityois . . . tioiyopicvovs 84 
tUbv aZ ns ical ivrbs avr&v yiyv6- 

fJMfOS TTp&TOV fA^V VOVV fyoiTaS 

ivtov fiofyovs *vp4\acL r&v \&y&v, 
Hwcira Bcior&rovs ical irAe?(TT* 
aydXpar aprrijs 4v avrois f xoiras, 
teal hfi w\ciarov rtlvovras, fxaWov 
84 M xay tcrov *po<r4)K*i ffKotttv 
rf ia4Wovti «raAy K&ya6$ tfftaBai. 

« 29, B.; 38, A.; 41, E. 

■ Apol. 23, C. : *pbs 84 rodrois 
ol w4oi fxoi ivaKoKovQovvTts ots 
fxAXiffra ffxoMl 4trrip oi rwv 
irkowTicfirdrav abr6paroi \oXpoxxnp 
aicoZovres 4%fr*(op4ptev r&v av- 
Bpdmnr, koI abrol woXXdieis 4fih 
fUfiovvreu cTra 4inx*ipov(Tiir &XXovs 
4^erd(etv. An example of such 
an enquiry is to be found in the 
conversation of Alcibiades with 
Pericles, Mem. i. 1, 40. 
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Chap. vincing people of ignorance in the affairs of their 
calling. 



B. Import- The effect produced by the discourses of Socrates 

ance of the r J 

Socratic does not surprise us, even if they were only of the 

^orthe 9 aqe ^^^ described by Xenophon. It is true, that as he 

in which reproduces them, they may often appear trivial and 

, ™ ' tedious ; and with reference to the result attained 

(a) Great 

importance in any particular case, they may really be so. The 

fümethod ^ or S er °f armour is required to adapt the shield to 
the person of him who is to wear it : l the care of 
the body is said to be attended with many advan- 
tages : 2 friends, it is argued, must be secured by 
kindness and attention : 3 these, and such like maxims, 
which are often widely expanded by Socrates, con- 
tain for us nothing new, nor can they have appeared 
as novelties to his cotemporaries. The new and im- 
portant element in these enquiries does not consist 
in their meaning, but in their method, in the fact 
that what was formerly presupposed without enquiry, 
and unconsciously admitted, was now consciously re- 
cognised by thought. Any too minute or pedantic 
application of this method on the part of Socrates 
would not probably have given the same offence to 
his cotemporaries as it would to us, who are not 
learning for the first time the art of thinking freely, 
or of being independent of the authority of lifeless 
customs. 4 Did not the enquiries of the Sophists 
contain much less, and did not the Sophists, not- 

1 Mem. iii. 10, 9. 4 Comp. Hegel, Gesch. d.PhiL 

1 Ibid. iii. 12, 4. ii. 59. 

■ Ibid. ii. 10, 6, 9. 
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withstanding their being so much engaged with Chap. 
empty cavils, impart an almost electrical shock 



to their age, simply and solely because a new 
power, and a new method of reflection — travesty 
of thought as it was — had dawned upon the Greek 
mind? It would, therefore, be possible to under- 
stand in some degree the immediate influence of 
Socrates on his cotemporaries, even if he had con- 
fined himself to those unimportant topics, upon which 
so many of his dialogues exclusively turn. 

But these unimportant topics hold a subordinate (b) Hü 
position even according to Xenophop. The leading ^^ ° ' 
object of Socrates, was to institute a real enquiry deeply in- 
into the necessity of knowledge, into the nature of ££ %ng 
morality, into the conceptions of the various virtues, 
and to gain a thorough insight into man's moral and 
intellectual nature. This object he pursued by giving 
practical directions for the formation of conceptions, 
and by asking critical questions which obliged those 
who replied, to consider what their notions implied, 
and at what their actions aimed. Can we wonder 
that such enquiries should have produced a deep 
impression on the cotemporaries of Socrates, and 
an entire change in the Greek mode of thought, 
such as the testimony of history records ? or, that a 
keener thinker anticipated behind those apparently 
commonplace and unimportant expressions of So- 
crates, which his biographers unanimously record, the 
sight of a newly discovered world ? It was reserved 
for Plato and Aristotle to conquer this new world, 
but Socrates was the first to discover it, and to open 
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Chap, the way to it for others. Fully as we may recognise 
' the shortcomings of his endeavours, and the limits 
which his individual nature imposed on him, we 
shall still find enough to make us honour him as the 
originator of a philosophy of conceptions, as a re- 
former of method, and as the first founder of a 
scientific doctrine of morals. 
C.ltsrela- To understand the relation of Socrates to the 
teaching Sophists, we must consider the one-sided and un- 
°f th f. satisfactory parts of his method as well as it» 
more perfect and salient features. During the 
last thirty years, these points have been examined 
with the most opposite results. Before that time 
all critics seemed to agree in accepting Plato's view, 
and making Socrates the severe opponent of the 
Sophists. Hegel first gave currency to the con- 
trary opinion, assigning to both Socrates and the 
Sophists the same common ground — an introspec- 
tive and personal tendency — and Grrote 1 has more 
recently contradicted the traditional notion of 
the antithesis between Socrates and the Sophists, 
though in a somewhat different way. If by a 
Sophist, he argues, taking the word in its historical 
meaning, we are to understand a public teacher, 
educating youth for practical life, Socrates is him- 
self the true type of a Sophist. If on the other 
hand the term is used to characterise the tone 
and teaching of a school, it is an abuse to call this 
Sophistry, or to group together under one class all 

1 Hist, of Greece, riii. 479. 
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the different individuals who appeared as Sophists. C^p. 
The Sophists were not a sect or a school, but a 
profession, men of the most varied views, for the 
most part extremely deserving and excellent persons, 
with whose views we have not the least right to be 
offended. Hegel and his followers attacked the or- 
dinary view of the relation of Socrates to the So- 
phists, because Socrates, in one respect, entirely 
agreed with the Sophists. Grote attacks it for the 
very opposite reason, because the most distinguished 
of the so-called Sophists agreed with Socrates. 

Our previous enquiries will have shown, that much 
may be said in favour of either view, but that 
neither is altogether correct. Grote is right in 
saying that Sophist means in the first place a wise 
man, and secondly, one who imparts instruction in 
practical matters. But this need not prevent us 
from giving to the word the wider meaning which 
subsequent use established, and taking it to designate 
the peculiarities of a certain class of men. These 
peculiarities are not altogether expresssed in the cha- 
racter of a public teacher of virtue — a point which 
Grote keeps exclusively in view. Still there is a 
common type belonging to that whole group of men 
whom we call Sophists, which may be recognised 
amid individual divergencies, if they only are referred 
to their source in the mind. The doubts of men 
such as Protagoras, Gorgias, and Euthydemus, the 
quibbling which characterised most, the display of 
words which was practised by all the Sophists, the 
show of technicalities, the pretensions to knowledge 
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accompanied by an avowed indifference to the ends 
which knowledge should be made to serve ; l all these 
peculiarities have a tendency in the same direc- 
tion — to a partial culture of the understanding, to 
an indifference to real truth, and an aiming only 
at personal skill. Assuming then that the moral 
teaching of the older Sophists did not differ from 
the opinions and practices current in Greece at the 
time, the questionable principles of their successors 
were a natural expansion of the germ which their 
doubts, their subtleties, and their parade of words 
had planted. 

From this it will appear that it is not consistent 
with history to contrast Socrates with the Sophists, in 
the same sense that sound and unsound philosophy 



1 Compare the promise of 
Protagoras to make the weaker 
side appear the stronger. Grote, 
viii. 499, thinks to avoid the 
offensiven ess of this principle by 
remarking, that the same prin- 
ciple has been objected to in 
Isocrates and others, and even in 
Socrates. But this is changing 
the ground. It was not at- 
tributed to Protagoras falsely, 
but he avowed it himself, and ex- 
plained it by saying that a teach- 
er of eloquence could not meddle 
with the ends for which his art 
was employed, but must help to- 
wards the attainment even of 
wicked ends. Compare with this 
the opposite view taken of Khe- 
toric by Plato in the Gorgias and 
Phsedrus, and by Aristotle, Ehet 
i. 1. Now it is clear that a 
teacher of rhetoric cannot be 
answerable for the abuse of his 



art ; but it is one thing to teach 
an art, which may be abused, 
another thing to teach the art how 
to abuse it. An apothecary could 
more easily commit an act of 
poisoning, or a locksmith of 
housebreaking, than other people; 
but both would be justly censured 
if they professed to teach their 
pupils the art of poisoning or 
of housebreaking respectively. 
Grote also appeals to the fact 
that a lawyer is not blamed for 
helping the wrong side as well 
as the right side with his elo- 
quence. But this is not altogether 
true. A lawyer is bound to say 
the best that can be said for a 
criminal, but if he were to make 
it his profession always to help 
the wrong side, he would be 
rightly called a perverter of 
justice. 
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are contrasted, or good and evil. In Xenophon, So- Chap. 
crates does not appear in such marked contradistinc- ' 

tion to the Sophists as in Plato, 1 and in Plato the 
antithesis is not nearly so great as it is made by- 
several modern writers. 2 But at the same time So- 
crates cannot be brought into so close a connection 
with the Sophists as Grote supposes ; Hegel's view, 
that he was substantially like them, has, however, 
provoked a greater opposition than it deserves. Both 
Hegel and Grote do not deny that the sophistical 
notion of personal truth differed widely from that 
of Socrates, and neither they nor their opponents 
can deny that the Sophists were the first to draw 
philosophy away from nature to morals and the 
study of the mind — in short, to transplant thought 
to a relative soil. The whole question, therefore, 
really resolves itself into this : — Must we say that 
Socrates and the Sophists resembled one another, 
both taking personal truth as their ground, but 
differing in their views of personal truth ? or that 
they differed, the nature of their treatment being a 
different one, whilst they agreed in making it rela- 
tive ? Or to put the question in another shape : — 
There being points both of agreement and difference 
between them, which of the two is the more import- 
ant and decisive characteristic? The reply which 
we must here give, is that the difference far ex- 
ceeded the resemblance. The Sophists failed in the 

1 Compare Xen. Mem. iv. 4. D. ; 164, D. ; 165, E. ; Eep. i. 354, 

2 Proofs in Protagoras and A. ; vi. 498, C. 
Gorgias, Thseetet. 151, D.; 162, 
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Chap. very thing which is the root of the philosophical 
greatness of Socrates — the striving after a real and 
universally valid knowledge, and after a method by 
which it could be attained. They could call in 
question all that had been previously believed, but 
they could not mark out a new and more certain 
road to truth. They may be like Socrates in neglect- 
ing the study of nature, and making the culture 
which applies to practical life their object, but this 
culture has with them a different character, and n 
different meaning to what it bears with Socrates. 
The ultimate end of their instruction is a superficial 
skill, subservient to individual caprice, all independ- 
ent truth having been long since abandoned by 
them. With Socrates, on the contrary, the acquisi- 
tion of truth is the ultimate end, in which alone k to 
be found a rule for the guidance of the individual. 
Hence in its further expansion the Sophistic teach- 
ing could not fail to separate from the scientific 
culture which preceeded it, and indeed from every 
kind of science. If it had succeeded in gaining 
undisputed sway, it would have sounded the death 
note of Greek philosophy. Socrates alone bore in 
himself the germ of a new life for thought. So- 
crates alone became by his philosophical principles 
the reformer of philosophy. 1 

1 Hermann even allows this in from the wisdom of Socrates in 
saying (Plato, i. 232) that the their want of a fruit-bearing 
importance of Socrates for the germ. But this admission is hard- 
history of philosophy must be ly consistent with making the 
gathered far more from his per- second period of philosophy com- 
sonal opposition to the Sophists mence with the Sophists instead 
than from his general resemblance of with Socrates, 
to them. The Sophists differed 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 

We are now for the first time in a position to pass ^ FAP 

judgment on the circumstances attending the tragic " x - 

end of Socrates. The historical events which led to his a. Details 

death are well known. A whole lifetime had been °f th f. aßm 

cusatwn, 

spent at Athens, during which Socrates had been his defence, 
attacked frequently, 1 although never judicially, 2 ^fSa. 
when in the year 399 b.c., 3 an accusation was pre- ( a ) The ac- 
ferred against him, charging him with unfaithfulness CU8ation - 
to the religion of his country, with introducing new 
Gods, . and with exercising a harmful influence on 
youth. 4 The chief accuser, 6 was Meletus, 6 who was 

1 Compare besides the Clouds Max. Tyr. ix. 2, proves nothing 
of Aristophanes, Xen. Mem. i. 2, against this, as Hermann has 
31 ; iv. 4, 3; Plato, Apol. 32, C. ; shown, De Socratis Accusatoribus. 
22, E. * For the way in which this 

2 Plato, Apol. 17, D. name is written, instead of McXi- 

3 See p. 49. tos, as was formerly the custom, 

4 The accusation, according to see Hermann. It appears by a 
Favorinus in Diog. ii. 40, Xen. comparison of various passages, 
Mem.(Begin), was: rd&€ lyp&tyaro that the accuser of Socrates is 
Kod dpToofäffaro Me'Xijros MeA^row neither the politician, as Forch- 
Tlirdcbs ^ooKpdrei 'XoxppoviaKov hammer makes him to be, nor 
*A\vw€*ri6w &5tfcct SwKp^TTp, obs the opponent of Andocides, with 
fikv f) x6\is vofiifa dtovs oh voyd- whom others have identified him, 
(wir, crcpa t\ Kauvk taifiSvta nor again the poet mentioned by 
«iViry^^ews* i8i«€* 5e Kcd robs Aristophanes (Frogs, 1302), but 
vs6vs ticupOslpuv rifxy\jxa Odvaros. some younger man, perhaps the 

* See Plato, Apol. 19, B. ; 24, son of the poet. 
B.; 28, A.; Euthyphro, 2, B. 
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assisted by Anytus, one of the leaders and re-intro- 
ducers of the Athenian democracy, 1 and by Lyco, 8 
who is otherwise unknown. The friends of Socrates 
appear at first to have considered his condemnation 
to be an impossibility, 3 but he was under no delusion 
himself about the danger which threatened him. 4 
Concern or anxiety, however, for his own defence was 
contrary to the nature of Socrates. 5 Not only did he 



1 Further particulars about 
him are given by Forchhammer, 
79 ; and Hermann, 9. They are 
gathered from Plato, Meno, 90, 
A. ; Schol. in Plat. Apol. 18, B. ; 
Lysias adv. Band. 8 : adv. Agorat. 
78 ; Isoc. adv. Callim. 23 ; Plut. 
Herod, malign. 26, 6 ; Coriol. c. 
14; Schol. in JEschin. adv. Tim. 
§ 87; Diod. xiii. 64. He is 
mentioned by Xenoph. Hell. ii. 
3, 42, 44, as well as by Isocrates, 
as a leader of the Democratic 
party, together with Thrasybulus. 

a For the various conjectures 
about him consult Hermann, p. 
12. Besides the above-named 
persons a certain Polyeuctus, 
according to Favorinus in Diog. ii. 
38, took part in assisting the 
accuser. Probably "Avuros ought 
to be written in this passage 
instead of TloXtevros, and in the 
following passage Tlo\fcvros in- 
stead of "Avvros, TlokfcvTos being 
here probably a transcriber's 
mistake for Tlo\vKp&rris. But 
the words as they stand must be 
incorrect. The celebrated orator 
Polycrates is said to have com- 
posed the speech of Anytus, and 
it is proved beyond doubt by 
Isocr. Bus. 4 ; JElian, V. H. xi. 
10, that he drew up an indict- 
ment of Socrates. But it is also 
clear from Favorinus, that his 
indictment was not used at the 



trial. Indeed it would appear 
from Favorinus that it was not 
written till some time after the 
death of Socrates. 

* This is proved by the Euthy- 
phro, if this dialogue, as Stein- 
hart supposes, was hastily penned 
after the beginning of the trial, 
its object being to prove that 
Socrates, though accused of im- 
piety, had a deeper piety and a 
keener appreciation of the nature 
of piety, than one who had 
incurred ridicule by his extra- 
vagances, but had nevertheless 
brought himself into the odour of 
sanctity. The treatment of the 
question is too light and satirical 
for the dialogue to belong to a 
time when the full seriousness of 
his position was felt. 

4 Comp. Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 6 ; 
Plato, Apol. 19, A.; 24, A.; 28, 
A. ; 36, A. 

4 In Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 5, So- 
crates says that when he wished 
to think about his defence, his 
daimonium opposed him ; and 
according to Diog. ii. 40 ; Cic. de 
Orat. i. 54 ; Quintil. Inst. ii. 16, 
30; xi.l, 11; Val. Max. vi. 4, 2 ; 
Stob. Floril. 7, 56, he declined a 
speech which Lysias offered him. 
It is asserted by Plato, Apol. 17, 
B., that he spoke without pre- 
paration. 
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consider it an unworthy and wrongful act to'attempt 
anything except by simple truth, but more than that, 
it was impossible for him to forget his own pecu- 
liarities, and to make use of an artificial eloquence 
which went against his nature. But with the most 
perfect confidence, he could leave the issue in the 
hands of God, convinced that all would be for the 
best — a conviction which grew stronger and stronger, 
the more he became familiar with the idea that death 
would bring him more good than life, and that an 
unjust condemnation would only save him from the 
painful weaknesses of age, and leave his fair name 
unsullied. 1 



Chap. 
X. 



1 Of the motives of Socrates the 
above seems to follow with cer- 
tainty from passages in Plato, 
Apol.l7,B.; 19, A.; 29, A.; 30, 
C. ; 34, C, and Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 
4-10. Cousin and Grote, however, 
give him credit for a great deal 
more than can be reconciled with 
the testimony of history, or with 
the rest of his character. Cousin 
(OEuvr'es de Platon, i. 58), seems 
to think that Socrates was aware 
that he must perish in the conflict 
with his age, but he forgets that 
the explanation given in Plato's 
Apology, 29, B., is only a con- 
ditional one, and that the passage 
in that treatise 37, C, was written 
after the judicial sentence. Even 
Grote appears to go too far in 
asserting in his excellent de- 
scription of the trial (viii. 654), 
that Socrates was hardly anxious 
to be acquitted, and that his 
speech was addressed far more to 

gwterity than to his judges, 
istory only warrants the belief, 
that with magnanimous devotion 



to his cause Socrates was 
indifferent to the result of his 
words, and endeavoured from the 
first to reconcile himself to a 
probably unfavourable result. It 
does not, however, follow, that he 
was anxious to be condemned; 
nor have we reason to suppose so, 
since he could have wished for 
nothing which he .considered to 
be wrong, and his modesty kept 
him uncertain as to what was the 
best for himself. See Apol. 19, 
A.; 29, A.; 30, D. ; 35, D. We 
cannot therefore believe with 
Grote that Socrates had weU con- 
sidered his line of defence, and 
chosen it with a full consciousness 
of the result ; that in his conduct 
before the court he was actuated 
only by a wish to display his 
personal greatness and the great- 
ness of his mission in the most 
emphatic manner ; and that by de- 
parting this life when at the 
summit of his greatness, he de- 
sired to give a lesson to youth 
the most impressive which it was 
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Such was the mental attitude, in which he pro- 
nounced his defence. 1 The language is not that of 
(by So- a criminal, who only wishes to save his life, but that 

crates 

defence of of an impartial arbiter, who would dispel erroneous 



in the power of man to give. To 
presuppose such calculation on 
the part of Socrates is not only 
contradictory to the statement 
that he uttered his defence with- 
out preparation, but it appears 
to be opposed to the picture 
which we are accustomed to see 
of his character. In that picture, 
as far as it goes, his conduct does 
not appear to be a work of cal- 
culation, but a thing of immediate 
conviction, a consequence of that 
uprightness of character which 
would not allow him to go one 
step beyond his principles. His 
principles, however, did not allow 
him to consider results, since he 
could not know what result would 
be beneficial to him. It was his 
business to speak the truth alone, 
and to despise anything like cor- 
rupting the judges by eloquence. 
This may appear a narrow-minded 
view, bit no other course of 
conduct would so weU have 
corresponded with the bearing 
and character of Socrates ; and 
herein consists his greatness, that 
he chose what was in harmony 
with himself in the face of ex- 
treme danger, with classic com- 
posure and unruffled brow. 

1 "We possess two accounts of 
the speech of Socrates before his 
judges, a shorter one in Xeno- 
phpn and a longer one in Plato's 
Apology. Xenophon's Apology 
is certainly spurious, and with it 
any value attaching to the testi- 
mony of Hermogenes, to whom 
the compiler professes to be in- 



debted for his information, is lost. 
In reference to Plato's, the cur- 
rent view seems well established, 
that this Apology is not a mere 
creation of his own, but that in 
all substantial points, it faith- 
fully records what Socrates said, 
and the attempt of Georgii to 
prove the contrary will not stand. 
Georgii complains that in the 
Socrates of Plato that pc-yaKri- 
yopta is wanting, which Xeno- 
phon commends in him — a judg- 
ment with which few will agree, 
and which the writer of the 
Apology attributed to Xenophon 
did not follow. He also considers 
the sophism with which the charge 
of atheism was met, improbable in 
the mouth of Socrates, though it 
may just as likely have come 
from him as from one of his 
disciples. He doubts whether 
Socrates could hare maintained a 
composure so perfect; although 
all that we know of Socrates 
shows unruffled calm as a main 
trait in his character. He sees 
in the prominent features of that 
character a diplomatic calcula- 
tion, which others will look for 
in vain. He considers it in- 
credible that Socrates should have 
begun with a studied quotation 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
aiming at nothing else but the 
refutation of prejudices, which 
lasted undeniably, (according to 
the testimony of Xenophon, Mem. 
i.1,11 ; CEc.l2,3;Symp.6,6),till 
after his own death, and perhaps 
contributed much to his con- 
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views by a simple statement of the truth, or of a 
patriot raising a warning voice against wrong-doing 
and overhastiness. The accuser has to be convinced of 
his ignorance ; the accusation to be refuted by criti- 
cism. But at the same time dignity and prin- 
ciple are never for one moment forgotten. No 
entreaties are addressed to the judges. Their sen- 
tence is not feared, whatever it may be. He stands 
in the service of God, and is determined to keep his 
post in the face of every danger. No commands can 
make him faithless to his higher calling, or prevent 
him from obeying God rather than the Athenians. 



Chap. 
X. 



damnation. He misses in Plato 
many things, which Socrates 
might have said in his defence, 
and did actually say according to 
the Apology of Xenophon. But 
to this no importance can be 
attached, and it is probable that 
in an unprepared speech Socrates 
omitted much, which might have 
told in his favour. Then again 
he can hardly be convinced that 
Socrates cross-questioned Miletus 
so searchingly as Plato describes ; 
but this passage agrees with the 
usual character of the discourse 
of Socrates, and the sophism by 
which Socrates proved that he 
did not corrupt youth is quite 
his own. That Socrates should 
have met the charge of atheism 
by quibbles, instead of appealing 
to the fact of his reverence for 
the Gods of the state, he can only 
understand, by supposing it an 
expression of Plato's religious 
views: although Plato would 
have had no reason for sup- 
pressing the fact, supposing So- 
crates had really made such an 
appeal; he even describes the 



devotion of his master to the Gods 
of his country, and is himself 
anxious to continue that service. 
The same may be said in reply 
to most of the reasoning of 
Georgii. On the contrary, the 
difference in style between the 
Apology and Plato's usual writ- 
ings, seems to prove that this 
Apology was not drawn up with 
his usual artistic freedom, and 
the notion of Georgii referring it 
to the same time as the Phsedo 
appears altogether inconceivable 
considering the great difference 
between the two in regard to 
their philosophical contents and 
their artistic form. It certainly 
was not Plato's intention to 
record literally the words of 
Socrates, and we may be satisfied 
with comparing his Apology to 
the speeches in Thucydides, as 
Steinhart does, bearing in mind 
what Thucydides, i. 22, says of 
himself, — that he had kept as 
close as possible to the sense 
and substance of what was said 
— and applying it equally to 
Plato. 
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(c)Hü 
condemna- 
tion. 



The result of his speech was, what might have been 
expected. The majority of the judges were un- 
doubtedly disposed to pronounce him innocent, but 
the bearing which he displayed in court could not 
fail to offend the members of a popular tribunal, 
before which men of the highest distinction and emi- 
nence had quailed. 1 Accordingly many who would* 
otherwise have given their votes in his favour, 
decided against him, and by only a very small ma- 
jority 2 he was condemned to death. 3 According to 



1 Let the attitude of Pericles 
be remembered on the occasion of 
the accusation of Aspasia, and that 
depicted by Plato in the Apology, 
34, C. Indeed it is a well- 
known fact, that it was a special 
hobby of the Athenian people, to 
sit in judgment, and that it 
watched with peculiar jealousy 
this attribute of its sovereignty. 

2 AccordiDg to Plato, Apol. 36, 
A., he would have been acquitted 
if 3, or as another reading has it, 
if 30 of his judges had been of a 
different mind. But how can 
this be reconciled with the state- 
ment of Diog. ii. 41 : Karcäiicdadri 
HioKOfficus 6y$<rfiK0VTa fxia irXcloat 
\ftl<pois rup airoKvovcrcov? Either 
the text here must be corrupt, or 
a true statement of Diogenes 
must have been strangely per- 
verted. "Which is really the case 
it is difficult to say. It is gene- 
rally believed that the whole 
number of judges who condemned 
him was 281. But since the 
Helisea always consisted of so 
many hundreds, most probably 
with the addition of one deciding 
voice (400, 600, 600 or 401, 501 
601), on this hypothesis no pro- 
portion of votes can be made out, 
which is compatible with Plato's 



assertion, whichever reading is 
adopted. We should have then 
to suppose with Böckh, that a 
number of the judges had ab- 
stained from voting, a course 
which may be possible. Out of 
600 Heliasts, 281 may have voted 
against and 275 or 276 for him. 
It is however possible, as Böckh 
suggests, that in Diogenes, 251 
may have originally stood instead 
of 281. In this case there might 
have been 251 against and 245 
or 246 for the accused, making 
together nearly 500 ; and some 
few, supposing the board to have 
been complete at first, may have 
absented themselves during the 
proceedings,or have refrainedfrom 
voting. Or if the reading rpidtcoy- 
ra, which has many of the best 
MSS. in its favour, is established 
in Plato, we may suppose that the 
original text in Diogenes was as 
follows : Ktvr&uc&ff9i\ HioKoarUus 
6y9orf)Koyra ty4\<pois, £' rAeuxn r&v 
hiroXhovffuv. "We should then 
have 280 against 220, together 
500, and if 30 more had declared 
for the accused, he would have 
been acquitted, the votes being 
equal. 

* This course of events is not 
only in itself probable, taking 
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the Athenian mode of procedure, the next thing that Chap. 
had to be done, was to determine the nature of the ' 



penalty. With undaunted courage Socrates declared 
that if called upon to state what he had deserved, 
he must claim to be publicly entertained in the 
Prytaneum. He repeatedly assured the judges, that 
he could not on any account depart from his previous 
course of life. But at last, yielding to the en- 
treaties of his friends, he declared himself ready to 
pay a penalty of thirty minae, because this could be 
done without confessing himself to be guilty. 1 It 
may be readily understood, that to the majority of 
the judges, such conduct would appear in the light 
of incorrigible obstinacy and contempt for the ju- 
dicial office, and hence the penalty claimed by the 
accusers was awarded — a sentence of death. 2 

The sentence was received by Socrates with a com- (d) Hü 
posure corresponding to his previous conduct. He *** ' 
still continued to assert that he did not in any way 
repent of his previous life ; and frequently expressed 
it as his conviction, that for him death would be no 
misfortune. 3 The execution of the sentence being 

into account the character of the authority of Plato's Apology, in 

speech of Socrates and the nature opposition to which the less 

of the circumstances, but Xeno- accurate assertion of Xenophon's, 

phon (Mem. iv. 4, 4), distinctly that he rejected any ' pecuniary 

asserts that he would certainly composition, and that of Diog. 

have been acquitted, if he had in ii. 41, cannot be allowed to be 

any way condescended to the of any weight, 

usual attitude of deference to his 2 According to Diog. ii. 42, it 

judges. See also Plato, Apol. was carried by eighty more votes 

38, D. than his condemnation. 

1 The above is stated on the 8 Plato, Apol. 38, C. 
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delayed because of the state-embassy to Delos, 1 he 
continued in prison thirty days, holding the ordinary 
intercourse with his friends, and maintaining during 
the whole period his usual cheerfulness of dispo- 
sition. 2 Flight from prison, for which his friends had 
made every preparation, was rejected as a false and 
unworthy step. 3 His last day was spent in quiet 
intellectual conversation, and when the evening came, 
the draught of hemlock was drunk with a courage so 
undaunted, and a resignation so complete, that a feel- 
ing of wonder and admiration repressed the feeling 
of grief even in his nearest relatives. 4 It is said that 
among the Athenians, dislike for the disagreeable 
preacher of morals was soon succeeded by remorse, 
and that in consequence, his accusers were after- 
wards visited with severe penalties; 5 but these 



1 Mem. iv. 8, 2; Plato, Phsedo, 
58, A. 

2 Phsedo, 59, D. 

3 According to Plato, Crito 
urged him to flight. The Epi- 
curean Idomeneuß, "who says 
it was iEschines (Diog. ii. 60; 
iii. 36) is not a trustworthy- 
authority. 

4 Compare the Phaedo. His 
account appears to be true in the 
main. See 58, E. ; 116, A. ; Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8, 2. Whether the 
statements in Xen. Apol. 28 ; 
Diog. ii. 35 ; ^Elian, V. H. i. 16, 
are historical, is a moot point. 
Those in Stob. Floril. 5, 67, are 
certainly not. 

. 8 Diodor. xiv. 37, says that 
the people repented of having put 
Socrates to death, and attacked 
his accusers, putting them to 
death without a judicial sentence. 



Suidas makes Meletus die by 
stoning. Plut. de Invid. c. 6, 
says that the slanderous accu- 
sers of Socrates became so hated 
at Athens, that the citizens would 
not light their fires, or answer 
their questions, or bathe in the 
same water with them, and that 
at last they were driven in de- 
spair to hang themselves. Diog. 
ii. 43, says that the Athenians 
soon after, overcome with com- 
punction, condemned Meletus to 
death, banished the other ac- 
cusers, and erected a brazen 
statue to Socrates, and that Any- 
tus was forbidden to set foot in 
Heraclea. Themist. Or. xx. 239, 
says: The Athenians soon re- 
pented of this deed; Meletus 
was punished, Anytus fled, and 
was stoned at Heraclea, where 
his grave may still be seen. 
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statements are not to be depended on, and appear 
on the whole very improbable. 1 

The circumstances which brought about the death 
of Socrates are among the clearest facts of history. 
There is nevertheless the greatest difference of opinion 
as to the causes which led to it and the justice of 
his condemnation. In former times it was quite 
naturally referred to accidental impulse and an 
outburst of »popular feeling. But supposing Socrates 
to have been that insipid ideal of virtue, delineated 
by those who were lacking in a deeper insight into 
his position in history, it would seem impossible that 
he could have inflicted sufficient injury on any one 



Aug. De Civ. Dei, viii. 3, reports 
that one of the accusers was 
slain by the people and the other 
banished for life. 

1 This view, already expressed 
by Forchhammer and Grote, 
appears to be the correct one 
notwithstanding Hermann's argu- 
ments to the contrary. For 
though it is possible that political 
or personal opponents of Anytus 
and his fellow accusers may have 
made use of their appearance 
against Socrates to bring a charge 
against them, and to procure 
their condemnation, yet (1) the 
testimonies are by no means so 
ancient or so unimpeachable that 
we can depend upon them. (2) 
They contradict one another in 
all their details, not to mention 
Diogenes' anachronism about Ly- 
sippus. And (3) the main point 
is, that neither Plato, nor Xeno- 
phon nor the writer of Xenophon's 
Apology ever mention an oc- 
renc**, which they could not have 
failed to regard with great satis- 



Chap. 
X. 

B. The 

cause of 
this sen- 
tence of 
condemna- 
tion. 

(a) It was 
not the 
work of 
the So- 
phists. 



faction. On the contrary, five 
years after the death of Socrates 
Xenophon thought it necessary to 
defend him against the attacks of 
his accusers, while JEschines ap- 
pealed to the sentence on Socrates 
without dreading the very obvious 
answer, that his accusers had met 
with their deserts. That Isocra- 
tes is referring to this occurrence 
rather than to any other (ircpl 
fan&6<r. 19) is not established, 
nor need the passage contain a re- 
ference to any event in particular. 
And lastly, nothing can be made 
of the apocryphal story coming 
from some editor of Isocrates, 
to the effect that the Athenians, 
ashamed of having put Socrates 
to death, forbad any public men- 
tion of him, and that when Euri- 
pides (who died seven years before 
Socrates) alluded to him in the 
Palamedes, all the audience burst 
into tears. It is only lost labour 
to suggest that these scenes took 
place at some later time, when 
the play was performed. 
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Chap. class of interests to justify a serious attack upon 



X 



him. If in spite of the absence of any such 
ground for attack, he was nevertheless accused and 
condemned, what else can have been the cause but 
the lowest of motives — personal hatred? Now as 
no class of men had so much reason for hating 
Socrates as the Sophists, whose aims and actions 
he was always thwarting, and who were supposed to 
be capable of any crime, it must have been at their 
instigation that Anytus and Meletus induced Ari- 
stophanes to complete his play of the Clouds, and 
afterwards themselves brought Socrates to trial. 
This was the general view of the learned in former 
times. 1 

Freret, in the last century, was the first to point 
out 2 that this was a view quite untenable. He proved 
that Meletus was a child when the Clouds was 
performed, and that at a much later period Anytus 
was on good terms with Socrates ; that neither Anytus 
had anything to do with the Sophists — Plato always 
represents him as the inveterate enemy and despiser 
of them 3 — nor Meletus with Aristophanes; 4 and he 
showed, that no historian of any weight mentions 
the Sophists as taking part in the accusation of 
Socrates. 5 Besides, the Sophists, who had little 

1 Reference to Brucker, i. 549, * Aristophanes often amuses 
in preference to any others. himself at the expense of the 

2 In the admirable treatise : poet Meletus, but, as has been 
Observations snr les Causes et remarked, this Meletus was pro- 
sur quelques Circonstances de la bably an older man than the 
Condamnation de Socrate, in the accuser of Socrates. See Her- 
Mem. de 1' Academic des Inscript. mann, De Socr. Accus. 5. 

i. 47, 209. * JElian (V. H. ii. 1 3) the chief 

3 Meno, 92, A. authority for the previous hy- 
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or no political influence in Athens, 1 could never Chap. 



have procured the condemnation of Socrates. Least 
of all, would they have preferred against him charges 
which immediately recoiled on their own heads. 2 
This argument of Freret's, after passing unnoticed 
for a long time, 3 has latterly met with general ap- 
proval. 4 Many of the details, however, are doubt- 
ful, and it is an open question whether the con- 
demnation of Socrates was a work of private revenge, 
or whether it resulted from more general motives ; 
if the latter, whether these motives were political, or 
moral, or religious ; and lastly, whether the sentence 
waa, according to the popular view, a crying wrong, or 
whether it may admit of a partial justification. 6 It 
has even been asserted by one writer, following in the 
steps of Cato, 6 that of all sentences ever passed, the 
sentence on Socrates was the most strictly legal. 
Among these views the one which comes next and 

pothesis, knows nothing about therefore unknown to the German 

a suborning of Anytus by the writers of the last century, who 

Sophists. for the most part follow the old 

1 The political career of Damon, view; for instance, Meiners, 
who according to the use of the Gesch. d. Wissenschaft, ii. 476 ; 
Greek language can be called a Tiedeman, Geist d. spek.Phil. ii. 
Sophist, establishes nothing to the 21. Others, such as Buhle, Gesch. 
contrary. d. Phil. i. 372 ; Tenneman, Gesch. 

2 Protagoras had been indicted d. Phil. ii. 40, confine themselves 
for atheism before Socrates, and to stating generally, that Socrates 
on the same plea Socrates was made many enemies by his zeal 
attacked by Aristophanes, who for morality, without mentioning 
never spared any partizans of the Sophists. 

sophistry. 4 There are a few exceptions, 

* The treatise of Freret was such as Heinsius. 
written as early as 1736, but not 6 Forchhammer : Die Athener 

published till 1809, when it und Socrates, die Gesetzlichen 

appeared together with several und der Eevolutionär. 
other of his writings. It was * Plut. Cato, c. 23. 



X. 
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(b) It did 
not proceed 
from per- 
sonal 
animosity. 

(o) Anytus 
may have 
borne him 
a grudge. 



lies nearest to hand, is that of some older writers, 
who refer the execution of Socrates to personal 
animosity, and give up as untenable the idea that 
the Sophists were in any way connected with it. 1 A 
great deal may be said in its favour. In Plato, 2 
Socrates declared that he was not the victim of 
Anytus or Meletus, but of the ill-will which he 
incurred by his criticism of men. Anytus, however, 
as we know, bore him a grudge on personal grounds. 
Plato suggests 3 that he was aggrieved with the judg- 
ments passed by Socrates on the leading statesmen 
of the time ; but, according to Xenophon's Apology, 4 
he was offended because Socrates urged him to 
prepare his son for a higher profession than that of 
a dealer in leather ; by which it appears he had made 
the young man discontented with his business. 5 

it is by no means a matter fop 
wonder, that Socrates was ac- 
cused and condemned, but only 
that this did not happen sooner.* 
If he had been tolerated so long, 
there must have been special 
reasons, however, for the accu- 
sation ; and these he is inclined 
to find partly in his relations to 
Critias and Alcibiades, and partly 
in the hatred of Anytus. 

■ Apol. 28, A. ; 22, E. ; 23, C. 

8 Meno, 94 ; in reference to 
which Diog. ii. 38, says of 
Anytus : ovros ykp oh <p4peav rov 
fab JwKpdrovs x^ccur/iJi/. 

4 Compare with this Hegel, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 92; Grote, 
Hist, of Greece, viii. 661. 

6 Later writers know more. 
According to Plut. Ale. c. 4 ; 
Amator. 17, 27 ; and Satyrus in 
Athenaeus, xii. 534, e, Anytus was 



1 This is found in Fries, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 249, who speaks of the 
«hatred and envy of a great 
portion of the people,' as the 
motives which brought about the 
trial. Sigwart, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
89, gives prominence to this 
motive, and Brandis, who dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of opponents 
to Socrates (Gr. röm. Phil. ii. 26), 
those who considered his philo- 
sophy incompatible with ancient 
discipline and morality, and those 
who could not endure his moral 
earnestness, attributes the accu- 
sation to the latter. Grote, viii. 
637, inclines to the same view. 
He proves how unpopular Socrates 
must have made himself by his 
criticism of men. He remarks 
that Athens was the only place 
where it would have been possible 
to carry it on so long, and that 
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Anytus is said to have been the first who suggested Chap. 
to Aristophanes the idea of a comedy on Socrates ; ' 



and he afterwards took part with Meletus in the 
formal accusation. 1 Nor is it improbable that some 
such motives were active in producing the attack on 
Socrates, and contributed in no small degree to its 
success. To convince men of their ignorance is the 
most thankless of tasks. Any one who could do so 
for a life-time so unsparingly as Socrates, must 
expect to make many enemies ; and they will be 
dangerous ones, if he singles out men of distinguished 
position or talents for the objects of his criticism. 

But personal animosity cannot have been the sole W But 
cause of the condemnation of Socrates, nor is Plato's j iam i een 
language about Anvtus conclusive. Indeed the more other causes 

" at woTfc to 

Socrates and his pupils became convinced of the lead to his 
justice of his cause, the less were they able to dis- ™£% emna ' 
cover the real grounds of the accusation. If the one 
wish of Socrates was to do what was best, what 
ground could any one possibly have had for opposing 
him, except wounded pride ? The story in Xenophon 
would at best only explain the hatred of Anytus, but 
it would not account for the widely spread prejudice 
against Socrates. Whether it is true at all is ques- 
tionable ; and supposing it to be true, it is doubtful 
whether this personal injury was the only cause 

a lover of Alcibiades, but was have deceived Luzac (De Socr. 

rejected by him, whilst Alcibiades Cive, 133); especially since Xe- 

showed every attention to So- nophon and Plato would never 

crates, and hence the enmity of have omitted in silence such a 

Anytus to Socrates. Such an reason for the accusation, 

improbable story ought not to ' <Mian, V. H. ii. 13. 
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Chap. which influenced Anytus against him. 1 Allowing, 
' too, that Socrates made many enemies of influential 



people, is it not strange that their personal animosity 
should never have burst forth till immediately after 
the re-establishment of order in Athens? In the 
most unsettled and corrupt times no serious perse- 
cution had been set on foot against him, and at 
the time of the enquiry into the mutilation of 
the Hermae, no advantage had been taken of his 
connection with Alcibiades ; nor had he suffered from 
the incensed state of popular feeling after the battle 
(7) This is of Arginusae. 2 Even Plato allows 3 that what told 
Pfato's against Socrates most at the trial, was the general 
language, conviction that his teaching was of a dangerous cha- 
racter; and he states that as matters then stood, 
it was impossible for any one to speak the truth in 
political matters without being derided as a vain 
babbler, and persecuted as a corrupter of youth. 4 
On this point the testimony of writers so opposite as 
Xenophon and Aristophanes- proves that it was not 
merely a passing prejudice, at least not in Athens, 
but that it lasted a whole life-time, not confined to 
the masses, but shared by men of high importance 
and influence in the state. 

1 This is just possible. That treaties, and not abusing his 

the character of Anytus was not political power to make amends 

unimpeachable we gather from for his losses during the oligar- 

the story (Aristot. in Harpo- chical government, 

cration Bcicdfav ; Diodor. xiii. 64; 2 The astonishment expressed 

Plut. Coriol. 14), that when he by Tenneman at this is natural 

was first charged with treason he from his point of view. Only his 

corrupted the judges. On the solution of the difficulty is hardly 

other hand, Isocr. (in Callim. 23) satisfactory, 

praises him for being together * Apol. 18, B. ; 19, B. ; 23, D. 

with Thrasybulus faithful to the * Polit. 299, B. ; Rep. vi. 488, 
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With regard to Aristophanes, it has been asserted Chap. 
latterly l that real feeling cannot be united with his 



X 



coarse kind of wit : earnest and real patriotism can (*) ^™* 

never exppess itself m sneers and ridicule: even Aristo- 

when it appears to be seriously meant, it is the vif™** 

. , who was a 

seriousness of frivolity, praising for the moment what real patriot. 

is great and sacred, and treading it in the dust 
directly afterwards with zeal greater in proportion to 
the praise. Others have with justice come to the 
rescue of the moral character of Aristophanes against 
such a depreciation. 2 To make him a dry preacher 
of morals would be ridiculous. It is equally un- 
satisfactory to bring into such prominence the political 
motives of his plays as to forget their worth as works 
of art, and to cloth a comedian, who in a mad fit 
exposes to ridicule all authorities divine and human, 
with the serious garb of a political prophet. 8 But 
it is again an error to lose sight of the grave vein 
which underlies the comic license of his plays, and 
to mistake his occasional pathos for off-hand jest. 
If nothing but flippancy were intended, the insin- 
cerity of the sentiment would soon show itself in 
artistic defects, as is actually the case in the modern 
French and German Eomances. There the utter 

496, C; Apol. 32, E. ; Gorg. 473, passage on the fate of Socrates, 

E. ; 521, D. Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 82, is not quite 

1 By Droysen in his transla- free from it, although both of 

tion of Aristophanes, i. 263 ; Hi. 12. them justly recognise (Hegel,Phä- 

* Brandis, Gr. rom. Phil. ii. a, nomena log. 560 ; Ästhetik, 537, 

26 ; Schnitzer in his translation 562 ; Rötscher, p. 365), that there 

of the Clouds. is an element subversive of Greek 

9 Bötscher's spirited descrip- life, quite as much in the comedies 

tion suffers from this onesided- f Aristophanes, as in the state 

ness, and even Hegel, in his of things of which he complains. 
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Chap. hollownes8 of all moral foundation is tlie cause of 
X. 
that fatal want of unity, which baffles every attempt 

at perfect poetry, and with discordant notes destroys 
the harmony of the parts. But instead of this, a 
real feeling of patriotism may be observed in Ari- 
stophanes, not only in the unsullied beauty of many 
individual utterances, but like a key-note sounding 
through all his plays, perhaps in the earlier ones 
disturbing his poetic flow, 1 but proving all the more 
conclusively, how near the love of country lay to his 
heart. 

This alone could have induced him to give a 
political turn to his comedies, by which, as he justly 
takes credit to himself, 2 comedy gained a far higher 
ground than had been allowed it by his predecessors. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that Ari- 
stophanes is as much deficient as others in the 
morality and the faith of the earlier ages. 3 No 
doubt, when men and circumstances had so tho- 
roughly changed, it was absurd to endeavour to re- 
turn to the olden time. But it by no means follows 
that the attempt was not made by him in good faith. 

His was indeed a case frequently met with in 
history — a man attacking a principle in others, which 
he is unconsciously following himself. Aristophanes 
attacked innovations in morals, politics, religion, 
and art. But being in his inmost soul the offspring 
of his age, he combated them with the weapons and 

1 Compare Schnitzer, and the 2 Peace, 732 ; Wasps, 1022 ; 
passages quoted hy him. Clouds, 537. 

3 Compare Droysen. 
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in the spirit of this age, and thus became entangled Chap. 

in the contradiction of trying to revive, and yet by one '_ 

and the same act destroying, the old morality. It can 
just as little be questioned that he was guilty of this 
inconsistency, as it can be doubted that it was a 
proof of shortsightedness to attempt to preserve a 
form of culture which had been irretrievably lost. 
But that he was conscious of this inconsistency can- 
not be believed. A buffoon without sentiment— (this 
is what Droysen makes him to be) — would hardly 
have ventured to attack Cleon, a task so fraught with 
peril. And would Plato have brought him into the 
society of Socrates in the Symposium, and made 
him utter a speech full of gaiety, if he had seen 
in him so despicable a character ? If, however, the 
attack upon Socrates was seriously meant, and Ari- 
stophanes really took him to be a Sophist dangerous 
alike to religion and morality — which was the view 
he expresses in the Clouds — it will be seen that the 
charges preferred at the trial were not an empty 
sham, and that something more than personal 
grudges must have been active in producing his 
condemnation. 

If, then, taking into account all that is known of (c) Was he 
the trial and the personal character of the accusers, f a poUti- 
we ask what were really the causes at work, we have ^ P* r *y • 
but one of two alternatives left: either the attack 
on Socrates was specially directed against his politi- 
cal creed, 1 or it was directed in general against his 

1 This is the view of Freret, of crate juste damnato (lips. 1738), 
Dresig in the dissertation De So- of Siivern (notes to Clouds), of 

N 
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Chap. mode of thought and teaching in regard to morals, 
x - religion, and politics. 1 Both explanations are to a 
great extent the same, but they are not so identical 
that we can avoid distinguishing them. 

A great deal may be alleged in favour of the view, 
that the attack on Socrates was undertaken in the 
interest of the democratic party. Anytus, one of 
the accusers, was a leading democrat at the time. 
The judges too are spoken of as men, who had 
been banished and had returned with Thrasybulus. 2 
Further, one of the charges preferred against Socrates 
was, that Critias, the most unscrupulous and the 
most hated of the oligarchical party, had been his 
pupil; 3 andiEschines 4 plainly says to the Athenians : 
You have put to death the Sophist Socrates, because 
he was the teacher of Critias. Others, too, are found 
among the friends and pupils of Socrates, who must 
have been hated by the democrats because of their 
aristocratical sympathies. Such were Charmides, 5 
and Xenophon, who was banished from Athens 6 
about the time of the trial of Socrates, perhaps 

Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 30, and 4 Adv. Tim. 173. No great im- 

of Forchhammer (Die Athener portance can be attached to this 

und Socrates). More indefinite authority, as the context shows, 

is Hermann, Plat. i. 35, and JEschines is talking as an orator 

Wiggers, Socr. p. 123. not as an historian. 

1 Hegel, Gesch. d.PhiLii. 81 ; * Charmides.the uncle of Plato, 
Rötscher, p. 2Ö6, 268, specially one of the thirty, was, according 
with reference to the Clouds of to Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 19, one of the 
Aristophanes ; Henning, Princ. ten commanders at the Peiraeus, 
der Ethik, p. 44. Compare, and fell on the same day with 
Baur, Socrates und Christus, Tub. Critias in conflict with the exiled 
Zeitschrift, 1837. Athenians. 

2 Plato, Apol. 21, A. • Forchhammer, p. 84, " also 
8 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12 ; Plato, mentions Theramenes, the sup- 

Apol. 33, A. porter of the thirty tyrants, who 
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even in connection with it, because of his inti- 
macy with Cyrus, the friend of the Spartans. And 
lastly, it is especially recorded, that in one of the 
formal indictments Socrates was charged with using 
slighting expressions regarding the democratic form 
of election by lot, 1 and with teaching his audience 
to treat the poor with insolence, 2 by so frequently 
quoting the words — 

Each prince of name or chief in arms approved, 
He fired with praise, or with persuasion moved. 



Chap. 
X. 



But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 

Him with reproof he check'd or tamed with blows. 8 



may have been a pupil of So- 
crates without, as Forchhammer 
will have it, adopting the political 
opinions of his teacher. But 
Diodor., .xiv. 5, from whom the . 
story comes, is a very uncer- 
tain authority. For Diodorus 
combines with it the very im- 
probable story that Socrates 
tried to rescue Theramenes from 
the clutches of the thirty, and 
could only be dissuaded from 
this audacious attempt by many 
entreaties. Neither Xenophon 
nor Plato mention Theramenes 
among the pupils of Socrates. 
In the accusation brought against 
the victors at Arginusae, it was 
Socrates who espoused their cause, 
and Theramenes who by his in- 
trigues brought about their con- 
demnation. 

1 Mem. i. 2, 9, 

2 Ibid. i. 2, 58. 

8 Iliad, ii. 188. Forchhammer 
detects a great deal more in these 
verses. He thinks that Socrates 
was thus expressing his con- 
viction of the necessity of an 



oligarchical constitution, and 
was using the words of Hesiod 
tpyov 5' ohfev 6v€t$os (which the 
accusers also took advantage of, 
as a plea for not delaying, but for 
striking when the time for action 
came. The real importance of 
the quotation from Homer, he 
contends, must not be sought in 
the verses quoted by Xenophon, 
but in those omitted by him (II. 
ii. 192-197, 203-2C5): the charge 
was not brought against Socrates 
for spreading anti-democratic 
sentiments, which Xenophon 
alone mentions, but for promot- 
ing the establishment of an 
oligarchical form of government. 
This is however the very opposite 
of historical criticism. If Forch- 
hammer relies upon the statements 
of Xenophon, how can he at the 
same time assert that they are 
false in most important points ? 
And if on the other hand he 
wishes to strengthen these state- 
ments, how can he use them to 
uphold the view, by which he 
condemns them ? He has, how- 
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Chap. 
X. 



(d) He was 
the victim 
of more 
general 
causes ? 

(a) The 
charges 
were not 
directed 
against the 
political 
element in 
his teach- 
ing only. 



Taking all these facts into account, there can be 
no doubt that the interests of the democratic party 
were involved in the trial of Socrates. 

But we cannot rest content with these reasons. 
The indictment by no means brings into promi- 
nence the anti-republican sentiments of Socrates. 
The charges against him were, that he rejected the 
Gods of his country and that he corrupted youth. 1 
These Grods were however not merely the (rods of the 
republican party, but the Gods of Athens. If in 
individual cases, as for instance in the affair of the 
Hermae, insult to the Gods was connected with at- 
tacks on the republican government, the connection 
was by no means a necessary one, nor was it named 
in the act of accusation. With regard to the corrup- 
tion of youth, 2 it certainly was one of the charges 
brought against Socrates that he instilled aristocratic 
insolence into young men, and a scorn for republican 
forms of government, and also that he was the teacher 



ever, detected oligarchical ten- 
dencies elsewhere, where no 
traces of them exist. For in- 
stance, he enumerates not only 
Critias but Alcibiades among the 
anti-democratical pupils of So- 
crates ; and he speaks of the politi- 
cal activity of Socrates after the 
battle of Arginusee by remarking 
that the oligarchs elected on the 
council board their brethren in 
political sentiments. It is true 
the levity of Alcibiades made 
him dangerous to the democratic 
party, but in his own time he 
never passed for an oligarch, but 
for a democrat. See Xen. Mem. 
i. 2, 12 ; Thuc. viii. 63, 48 and 68. 



With regard to the condemnation 
of the victors of Arginusae, Athens 
had then not only partially, but 
altogether shaken off the oligar- 
chical constitution of Pisander. 
This maybe gathered from Freret's 
remark, from the account of tho 
trial (Xen. Hell. i. 7), as weU as 
from the distinct statement of 
Plato (Apol. 32, C: koI raCra 
fikv 1\v tri ^rjfioKpaTOVficvTis «rijy 
ir6\ca>s) ; not to mention the fact 
that these generals were decided 
democrats, and hence could not 
have been elected by oligarchs. 

1 Plato. Apol. 24, B. 

2 Mem. i. 2, 9. 
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of Critias. But credit was also given him on account Chap. 
of his being the teacher of Alcibiades, who had " 



injured the city by republican rather than by aristo- 
cratic opinions. A further charge was, that he 
taught sons to despise their fathers, 1 and that he 
permitted them to indulge in actions which brought 
gain, 2 no matter how base or unjust they might be. 

It would appear from this, that not only was ^ But 

the political side of his teaching, in the narrower «*^™fc*2 

« i i i • r ii • to its moral 

sense of the term, the subject of attack, but its and 

bearings on morals and religion were also included. £f^ M g 
The latter points are what chiefly engaged the at- 
tention of Aristophanes. After all the ancient and 
modern discussions as to the scope of the Clouds, 3 it 
may be taken for established, that the Socrates of 
this comedy is not intended to be a representative 
— exaggerated of course by comic license — of a 
mode of thought which Aristophanes knew was 
foreign to the real Socrates. 4 Aristophanes did not 
desire to attack the propensity to subtle distinc- 
tions in general, and the absurdities of sophistry 
and useless learning; but the play was distinctly 
aimed at the peculiar tendency of the Socratic 
philosophy. It cannot, however, be supposed, after 
what has been already said, that this attack pro- 
ceeded only from malice or from personal animosity 

1 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 49; Apol. to their translations of the Clouds, 
20 and 29. have further expanded the ques- 

2 Mem. i. 2, 56. tion. 

8 Rötscher (Aristophanes, p. 4 As is assumed by Gk Her- 

272), gives a review of previous mann, Preef. ad Nubes, and by 

opinions. Since then, Droysen others, 
and Schnitzer in the introduction« 
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Chap. on the part of Aristophanes, Plato's description of 
' the Symposium places this out of the question. The 
opinions of Beisig 1 and Wolf 2 are equally unten- 
able. Beisig makes the character which Aristophanes 
assigns to Socrates, belong not to the individual 
Socrates, but to the whole body of his pupils, in par- 
ticular to Euripides. The spectators, however, would 
certainly have referred the whole to Socrates, and 
hence we may infer that Aristophanes intended them 
to do so. Wolf suggests that the portrait in the Clouds 
depicts the younger years of Socrates, when he was 
devoted to natural philosophy. But the very same 
objections were raised against him eighteen years later 
in the Frogs; 3 and we gather from Plato's Apology that 
the current view of Socrates and his teaching up to the 
time of his death agreed substantially with that of Ari- 
stophanes. Besides, it hardly needs to be repeated here 
that Socrates probably never was a lover of natural 
philosophy ; and that in the Clouds he is attacked as 
a Sophist rather than as a natural philosopher. 
(7) This is Aristophanes must really have believed that he 
tiv^art^ discerned in the Socrates with whom the history of 
assigned to philosophy has to do, a principle deserving his attack. 
thTciouds. This is, of course, not saying that he did not exagger- 
ate the historical figure and consciously attribute to 
it many features in reality foreign to it. But we 
must suppose that the outline of his picture agreed 
with the idea he had formed to himself of Socrates, 

1 Praef. ad Nubes. Similarly Van Heusde, Char- 

2 In his translation of the acterismi, p. 19. 
Clouds. See Rötecher, 297. " Frogs, 1491. 
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and with current opinion. He would otherwise have Chap. 

been guilty of a misrepresentation, quite out of "_ 

keeping with his usual character and with the atti- 
tude he occupied towards Socrates according to 
Plato's account; a misrepresentation, too, which would 
have injured the success of the play. Plato tells us 
expressly, that public opinion pronounced the picture 
of Aristophanes to be in the main correct; and 
hence the belief of Siivern cannot possibly be right, 1 
that the Socrates of the Clouds is not meant to be an 
individual, but a type of a School of cavilling and dis- 
play, 2 this school being the real object of attack. Far 
from it, Socrates was made to be the champion of so- 
phistry because Aristophanes really regarded him as a 
Sophist and believed that in his public capacity he was 
guilty of the things laid to his charge. Not a single 
part of his picture has an exclusively political colour. 
Independently of what is altogether irrelevant and 
obviously fabricated, the charges against him are 
three: his being occupied with useless physical and in- 
tellectual subtleties, 3 his rejecting the Gods of the 
city, 4 and what is the turning point of the whole play, 
his sophistic facility of speech, which can gain for the 
wrong side the victory, and make the weaker argu- 
ment appear to be the stronger. 5 In other words, 

1 In the treatises already re- s 143-234, 636. 
ferred to. 4 365-410. 

2 Not to mention the false 5 Clouds, 889. Droysen unfairly 
opinion, which however is sup- blames this play for making a 
ported by Hertzberg, that the stronger argument into a right one. 
play was aimed at Alcibiades, The \6yos Kpclrrwv is the really 
who is concealed under the name stronger case in point of justice, 
of Phidippides. which is however thrown into the 
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Chap, the speculative, irreligious, and sophistical bearings 
_ ' of the Socratic teaching are attacked ; but there is 
not one word which relates to an anti-republican 
tendency, although Aristophanes, had he observed it, 
might have been expected to insist on it more than 
anything else. Even at a later time 1 these were the 
only charges mentioned by Aristophanes, and the only 
ones which, according to Plato, continued to wield 
any influence on his opponents. 2 Hence when Plato 
assures us (18, B.) that these charges were particu- 
larly fatal to Socrates, there is every reason to believe 
that his assurance may be accepted. 
(5) Socrates Allowing however that political motives had some 
noTonfa weighs m the condemnation of Socrates, how can this 
because of admission be made to agree with the previous state- 
republican m ent ? The reply to this question has been already 
views, but pointed out. 3 The conviction of the guilt of Socrates 

as beiTia a?i 

enemy of resulted from a belief, that the tendency of his teaching 
t}> id 3 t' 0d was dangerous to morality and religion, but the reason 
that he was judicially presented lay without doubt in 
the special political circumstances of the times. The 
growth of sophistry was neither the sole nor the chief 
cause of the fall of Athens in the Peloponnesian war, but 

shade by the \6yos fyrrav ; and ris avrohs ipwrtfj 5 ri voiwv teal 

what is meant by rbv jJtto» \6yov 5 rt SiSdatcwv, %x 0WTl &* ovU^v 

Kptlrra voieiv is, making the case eiircii', d\\' dyvoowrtv, Iva Z\ /jltj 

which in point of justice is weaker, Zokuctiv diropei», ra Kara icdrrwy 

to be the stronger as to the actual rav<pi\offo<poinrrap7rp6xfiparavra 

result, — giving to an unjust act Kcyovatv, 8ti ra ficriwpa iced t& 

the colour of justice. v*b yrjs, koI 6cohs fit) vopi&ip kclL 

1 Frogs, 1491. rbv fyrrw \6yov Kptlrrta tcomTv. 

8 Apol. 23, D. : \tyov<rtv, &s 8 Ritter, p. 31. Marbach, 

IfiMcpdrris ris i<rri fiiap&raros Kai Gesch. d. Phil. i. 1 85, 9 ; and 

hioupdeipei robs viovs ' kclL iweitidy Schwelger, G-esch. d. Phil. 30. 
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yet it contributed to that result ; and naturally the Chap. 
opponents of the new culture were disposed to lay 
more to its charge than it deserved. Had not the 
schools of the Sophists sent forth many of the modern 
statesmen, who had either as aristocrats or as dema- 
gogues torn the state to pieces ? Was it not in those 
schools that a corrupt form of morality was taught, 
which substituted the wishes and caprice of the 
individual in place of the customary morality and 
religion, put self-interest in the place of right, and 
taught that absolute sovereignty was the summit of 
human happiness? Were not those schools the cradle 
of an unmeaning eloquence, which employed a variety 
of technical tricks for any purpose, no matter what, 
and made it its highest triumph to gain a victory 
for the side of the wrong ? Can we then wonder that 
Aristophanes considered the new-fangled education 
responsible for all the misfortunes of the common- 
wealth ;* that Anytus cannot find terms strong enough 
to express his horror of the pernicious influence of 
the Sophists ; 2 that all friends of the good old time 
believed that they saw in Sophistry the chief malady 
of the state ; and that this feeling was intensified 
during the last years of the Peloponnesian war, and 
under the concluding reign of force? It was only 
natural that those who rescued Athens from an oli- 
garchy, and with the old constitution re-established 
her political independence, should wish by suppress- 
ing the education of the Sophists to stop the evil at 
its source. Besides, Socrates not only appeared as a 
1 Clouds, 910; Knights, 1373. 2 Meno, 91, C. 
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Chap. 
X. 



C. Just- 
ice of the 
sentence. 



teacher of the modern sophistic school, but the evil 
effects of his teaching were discernible in several of 
his pupils, and principally in Critias and Alcibiades. ! 
Under such circumstances, what is more easy to be 
understood, than that those who were interested in 
the restoration of a popular form of government, and 
of the ancient glory of Athens, should regard him as 
a corrupter of youth, and a dangerous citizen ? Thus 
he fell a victim to the republican reaction which set 
in after the overthrow of the thirty tyrants, although 
his political views were not in themselves the principal 
causes which provoked the attack. His guilt was 
supposed to consist in undermining ancient customs 
and piety. From this the anti-republican tendency 
of his teaching was supposed to follow as a secondary 
consequence, and for this it also served as an occa- 
sional manifestation. 

How do matters then really stand in regard to the 
justice of his accusation 2 and of the sentence to which 



1 How much this circumstance 
contributed towards the condem- 
nation of Socrates is proved by 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12, as well as by 
the above-mentioned authority, 
Machines. 

8 It is well known that Hegel has 
defended it on the side of Greek 
law, and Dresig, a hundred years 
earlier, maintained in a very 
superficial treatise, that Socrates, 
as an opponent of a republican 
government, had been justly con- 
demned. Forchhammer goes a 
great deal further in his treatise, 
and so does D6nis. The answer 
of Heinsius to Forchhammer is 



unimportant, and the learned 
Apologia Socratis contra Meliti 
redivivi Calumniam, by P. van 
Limburg Brouwer (Grön. 1838), 
is deficient in insight into the 
general questions involved, and 
is inferior to the treatise of 
Preller, although many of its de- 
tails are valuable. Luzac, despite 
his usual learning, does little 
for the question. But Grote's 
remarks on the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, which do not al- 
together justify but excuse the 
condemnation of Socrates, are 
deserving of all attention. Grote, 
Hist, of Greece, viii. 678, 653. 
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it led ? And what must be thought of the modern 
attempts to justify them? Most of the charges which 
were preferred against Socrates, rest undeniably on 
misunderstandings, perversions, or false inferences. 
Socrates is said to have rejected the Gods of the 
state, although we have seen this contradicted by 
all historical testimonies. 1 .He is said to have sub- 
stituted his Daemonium in their place, although he 
neither put it in the place of the Gods, nor sought 
by it to encroach on the ground of the oracles. It 
was a private oracle over and above, not instead of 
those recognised by the state; and in a country 
where divine revelations were not the exclusive pro- 
perty of the priesthood, a private oracle could be re- 
fused to no one. 2 He is said to have been devoted 
to the atheism of Anaxagoras, 3 although he expressly 
declared it to be absurd. He is said by Aristo- 
phanes to have given instruction in the rhetorical 
display of the Sophists — a charge so untrue, that 



1 Forchhammer repeats the 
charge without proof, as if its 
truth were obvious of itself, and 
he speaks of orthodoxy and 
heresy like a modern theologian. 
But a Greek thought far less of 
belief than of outward service, and 
hence Xenophon, Mem. i. 1, 2, 
refutes the charge by an appeal 
to the fact, that he had sacrificed 
to the Gods. 

2 Xenophon therefore refers 
to the Daemonium (Mem. i. 1, 2) 
as a proof of Socrates' belief in 
the Gods, and Plato compares 
his revelations with the prophecies 
of Euthyphro (Euthyphro, 3, B). 
It is known from other sources, 



how much private divination was 
practised besides appealing to 
public oracles. 

8 Not only Aristophanes but 
Meletus brings this charge against 
him in Plato. If Forchhammer 
considers it incredible that Me- 
letus should have given such a 
careless reply to Socrates, he 
forgets that it is always the 
way of the world to confound 
relative with positive atheism, 
doubts about particular religious 
notions with the denial of all 
religion. This is quite universal 
in the nations of antiquity, and 
therefore the early Christians were 
called &0toi. 



Chap. 
X. 

(a) Un- 
founded 
charges. 

(a) In rela- 
tion to hü 
teaching, 
life, and 
influence. 
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Chap. even Meletus did not venture to bring it against him. 
_;__ He is blamed for having been the teacher of Critias 
and Alcibiades, to which even Xenophon justly re- 
plied 1 that these men did not learn their vices from 
Socrates, nor fall into them until after they had been 
separated from him. Allowing, too, that a teacher 
ought to instil into his pupils a permanent love 
for what is good, 2 is it his fault if he does not 
succeed in particular cases? The value of any 
instruction can only be estimated by its collective 
effects, and these bear as bright a testimony to the 
value of the instruction of Socrates as any that can 
be produced. A man whose beneficial influence was 
not only felt by many individuals, 3 but by whom a 
new foundation for morals was laid which served its 
purpose for centuries, was, as a matter of course, no 
corrupter of youth. Objection has been taken to the 
verses of Hesiod, by which Socrates sought to pro- 
mote useful activity; 4 but Xenophon has already- 
shown that he is not to blame for the use that was 
made of them. He has been accused of teaching men 
to despise parents and relations, because he main- 
tained that knowledge alone constituted worth ; 5 but 
surely this is a most unfair inference from principles, 
which had a simple meaning in his mouth. Any one 
who tells his pupil that he must learn in order to 
become a useful and estimable man, is surely doing 
what is right. None but the most bigoted could 

1 Mem. i. 2, 12. 4 Mem. i. 2, 56 ; Plato, Char. 

2 Forchhammer, p. 43. 163, B. 

3 Plato's Apol. 33, D., mentions * Mem. i. 2, 49. 
a whole string. 
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blame the wish to make sons wiser than their fathers. Chap. 

X 
If Socrates had spoken with scorn of the ignorance _ ' 

of parents, or set lightly by the duty of children, it 
would have been a different thing; but he was far 
from so doing. 1 It may possibly be replied that one 
who judged the worth of a man simply and solely 
by his knowledge, and who at the same time found 
everybody deficient in knowledge, was making his 
pupils self-conceited, and teaching them to consider 
themselves above all authority by their own imagi- 
nary knowledge. But at the same time that Socrates 
overrated the value of knowledge, he practically 
anticipated the inference to which this over-estimate 
might lead, above all endeavouring to make his 
friends conscious of their own want of knowledge, 
and laying no claim to knowledge himself, but only 
professing to pursue it. No fear that any one imbued 
with this spirit of humility and modesty, would 
abuse the teaching of his master. For a misconception 
of his teaching and all its consequences Socrates is 
as little responsible as any other teacher. 

Another point which is touched upon in the ju- (ß)Charges 
dicial proceedings is of more moment — the relation a ff ecUn 9 

r ° MS VOS1- 

1 Conf. Mem. ii. 2, 3. A ought to know the circumstances 

further charge is connected with better. In the single fact there 

the above, viz., that he induced mentioned, that of the son of 

many young men to follow him Anytus, the historical character 

rather than their parents in of which appears doubtful, So- 

culture. Xen. (Apology) allows crates probably did not set the 

it, and attempts to justify it. son against his father, but urged 

But to decide whether it is an the father to give him a better 

established fact, and whether education, or else expressed him- 

Socrates is here to blame (it is self to a third party to that 

quite possible) we need more effect, 
trustworthy authorities, and we 
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Chap. of Socrates himself to the Athenian democracy. As 
_._!_!_ . is well known, Socrates considered the existing con- 
to»** stitution a complete failure. He would not have 

wards the r 

state. places of power in the state determined by lot or by- 

election, but by the qualification of the individuals ; 
and he occasionally expressed opinions respecting 1 
the multitudes who thronged the Pnyx and filled the 
theatre, which certainly had a great deal of truth in 
them, but came very near treason against the sove- 
reignty of the people. 1 It was but natural that 
his accusers should make use of such expressions, 
and that they should influence the judges. But to 
blame existing institutions boldly is by no means 
treason. Some Grecian states may have confined 
the liberty of speech within very narrow limits, but 
at Athens the freedom of thought and of speech was 
unlimited, and formed an essential portion of the 
republican constitution. The Athenians regarded it 
as an inalienable right and were proud to be distin- 
guished by it from every other state. 2 In the time 
of the most violent party quarrels there is no instance 
of interference with either political views or political 
teaching. The outspoken friends of a constitution 
like that of Sparta could openly adhere to their 
colours, so long as they refrained from actual attacks 
on the existing state of things; and was Socrates 

1 In Mem. Hi. 7, Socrates sideration. The charge pre- 

attempts to relieve Charmides of ferred by the accuser, Mem. i. 2, 

his dread of appearing in public 58, that Socrates thought it was 

by reminding him, that the reasonable for the rich to abuse 

people whom he was afraid of, the poor, is clearly a misrepre- 

consisted of peasants, shoe- sentation. 

makers, pedlars, &c, and there- a Compare Plato, Gorg. 461, E. 
fore did not deserve such con- 
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not to be allowed the same privilege? 1 Nothing,' Chap. 
however, in the shape of actual deeds could be laid to ' 

his charge. He had never transgressed the laws of 
the state. His duties as a citizen had been consci- 
entiously fulfilled. His avowed opinion was that man 
must live for the state and obey its laws. He was 
no partizan of the oligarchical faction. On the con- 
trary, he had twice hazarded his life, once to rescue 
the victors at Arginusse — good democrats — from 
the extrajudicial mercies of an infuriated populace, 
the other time to avoid an unjust command of one 
of the thirty tyrants. His school, too, in as far as it 
can be called a school, had no decided politial bias. 
If the greater number of his pupils belonged to the 
upper classes, 2 and hence were naturally in favour of 
the aristocratic party, there were others amongst 
his most intimate friends, 3 who were companions of 
Thrasybulus. Most of his adherents however seem 
to have taken no decided line in politics. In 
reference again to the political inactivity which has 
been laid to his charge in modern times, different 
views may be held, varying with the different sides 
from which it is regarded. We are inclined to 
praise him for continuing faithful to his higher 
calling and not wasting his powers and his life on a 
career, in which he would have attained no success, 

1 Grote's reference to the Pia- Rep. viii. 557, B., reckons freedom 

tonic state, in which no freedom of speech among the evils of a 

of individual opinion was allowed, democracy, his type of which 

is not altogether to the point, was the Athenian form of govern- 

The fundamental ideas of Plato's ment. 

state are different to those then 2 Plato, Apol. 23, C. 

prevailing in Athens. Plato, ■ Ibid. 21, A. 
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Chap, and for which his character unfitted him. But what- 
x> _ ever view may be taken, it is certainly not a punish- 
able offence to avoid a statesman's career ; least of all 
when he who avoids it is convinced that he can be 
of more service to the state in other ways. To help 
the state in his own way was to Socrates an object 
of the highest and deepest interest. His political 
theories might not correspond with the existing 
state of things, but his character as a citizen must be 
admitted to be pure ; and according to the laws of 
Athens, he was guilty of no crime against the state. 1 
(h) Bel a- The political views of Socrates were not the only 

u<m borne things which gave offence. His whole attitude was, 
theory to as Hegel has shown, 2 at variance with the ground 
Itrafit^ occupied by the old Greek morality. The moral 
life of Greece, like every national form of life, rested 
originally on authority. It relied partly on the un- 
questioned authority of the laws of the state, and 
partly on the all-powerful influence of custom and 
education, regarding general convictions as the un- 
written laws of God, which no one could trace to a 
definite origin. To oppose this traditional morality was 
a rash and self-conscious act, an offence against God 
and the state. A doubt with regard to its possible 
justification never occurred to any one, and was 

1 At an earlier period it might law had long fallen into disuse, if 

have given offence, if Socrates indeed it had ever been in force ; 

appeared to hold aloof from the and who can blame Socrates fop 

political party questions of his remaining neutral when he could 

time, and an appeal might have conscientiously side with none of 

been made to the old law of the conflicting parties ? Perhaps 

Solon threatening neutrals in it was a political narrowness, but 

case of an internal quarrel with it was not a crime, 
loss of civil rights. But this 2 Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 81. 
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permitted to none. For this very reason, the need Chap. 
of an enquiry into the foundations of morality was •'_ X> 
never felt, nor was the duty recognised of proving 
its necessity, or of supporting it by an appeal to 
personal conviction. 

Socrates, however, demanded the enquiry. With (o) Per- 
him nothing might be believed, and nothing might ^vLwm 
be done, until men were fully convinced of its substituted 
truth or expediency. For him it was not enough to ^ ce to 
have a definite course, universally recognised and authority. 
legally established. The individual was required to 
think out each subject for himself, and to discover 
its reasons : true virtue and right actions are only 
possible when they spring from personal conviction. 
Hence his whole life was spent in examining the 
current notions regarding morals, in testing their 
truth, and seeking for their reasons. This examin- 
ation brought him in nearly all points to the same 
principles as those which were established by custom 
and opinion; and if his notions were clearer and 
better expressed, this advantage was one which he 
shared in common with the best and wisest of his 
contemporaries. Just as little can he be charged 
with imperilling public morality, by making expedi- 
ency its foundation : for in this he was following the 
customary practice. But, nevertheless, tried by the 
standard of the old Greek morality, his position 
seems very critical. In the first place the ordinary , 
code of morals, and the received rules of conduct • ' 
resting on authority and tradition, were by him de- 
1 Plato, Apol. 29, C. 

o 
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Chap. prived of their chief value. They were so much 
' depreciated in the face of knowledge, and of the 
conscious virtue of Socrates, that not only was a 
shock given to the self-love of individuals, but the 
actual validity of the laws was called in question. 
If man has only to follow his convictions, he will 
agree with the popular will only when, and in as far 
as, it agrees with his convictions. If the two come 
into collision, there can be doubt, which he will 
follow. This is candidly avowed by Socrates in his 
defence, in his celebrated declaration that he would 
obey God rather than the Athenians. 1 And thus his 
principle was, even in theory, a sharp and pointed 
contrast to the older view. It was impossible to 
guarantee a perfect agreement between law and in- 
dividual convictions ; indeed it was highly improbable 
that such an agreement should always exist ; and, as 
a matter of fact, Socrates by his political views was 
undeniably opposed to the existing state of things. 
(j8) Less I n the next place it cannot be concealed that the 

importance wn ole character of the Socratic philosophy is at 
attached to . , r r J 

politics. variance with the preponderance given to the politi- 
cal interests, without which the Greek states could 
never, considering their limited range, have done so 
much that is famous in the history of the world. 
The duty of the individual towards the community 
was indeed recognised by Socrates to its full extent. 
When any of his friends showed ability for the task, 
he urged them to devote their attention to public 
affairs ; but as for those who were young and un- 

1 Mem. iii. 6 ; iv. 2 ; Plato, Symp. 216, A. 
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formed, it must have been deemed, from the point of Chap. 

view of ancient Greece, a meritorious action to have '__ 

kept them back from appearing in public. The 
maxim that man must be clear about himself, and 
be sure of his own moral well-being before he 
interferes with that of others and with the com- 
munity ; l the conviction of Socrates that political 
activity was not only alien to his own character, but 
impossible in the then state of things, to a man of 
integrity ; 2 the whole inward turn which he gave to 
thought and action, his demand for knowledge of 
self, for moral knowledge, for self-training — all this 
could not but create in himself and his pupils a dis- 
inclination for political life. It could not fail to. 
make the moral perfection of the individual the main 
point, while activity for the state— that highest and 
most immediate duty of a citizen according to the 
ancient view — was reduced to a subordinate position. 

And, lastly, assuming that Socrates was himself (7) ä* 
fully persuaded of the injustice of the charge that subversive 
he rejected the Gods of his country, his theory, it of religion^ 
must be admitted, imperilled the belief in their ex- 
istence. A consistent development of what he was 
introducing, and an application of his method to 
religious questions, in order to discover what people 
understood by religion, was alone needed to bring 
about the same result as in politics ; and in the case 
of Antisthenes this result was actually seen in 
religion. This is also true of his daemonium : as 
a kind of oracle it had indeed a place on the ground 

1 Plato. »'HUApoLSI.C. 

o 2 
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Chap, of the Greek faith, but by its internal character it 
made the decision depend on the subject instead 
of depending on external portents and other signs. 
And yet how dangerous was this proceeding in a 
country in which oracles were not only a religious 
but a political institution ? How easily might others 
be led to imitate the example of Socrates, following, 
however, their own criticism instead of an unde- 
fined inward feeling, and thus thinking * little of 
belief in the Gods or of their utterances ? We may 
indeed be convinced that Socrates was in the right 
in all these points, and it is quite true that he was 
the precursor and founder of our moral view of the 
world; but how could this new idea of right be 
admitted by any one who held the traditions of the 
ancient Greek morality? How could a state built 
upon these traditions allow such an idea to be 
spread, without commiting an act of suicide ? There- 
fore, even while we remember that Socrates laboured 
and taught in his simple manner, not in the Sparta 
of Lycurgus, but in Athens and amongst the genera- 
tion that had fought at Marathon, we shall still find 
it quite natural for the state to endeavour to combat 
his work. For Athens was absolutely ignorant of 
that freedom of personal conviction, which Socrates 
required, nor could she endure it. 1 In such a 

1 To say that the line adopted of Greece. For not only did he 

by Socrates was not opposed to express disapproval of appointing 

the constitution of Solon, as by lot to public offices, which* was 

Georgii asserts, is not correct, an institution later than Solon's 

Nor can it be said that Socrates time, but he disliked the popular 

required a return to the old life elections of Solon ; and his prin- 
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community the punishment of an innovator could Chap. 
cause no surprise. For was not a dangerous doc- ' 



trine, according to old notions, a crime against the 
state? And if the criminal resolutely refused to 
obey the sentence of the judges, as Socrates actually 
did, how could the penalty of death fail to follow ? 
To one who starts from the old Grecian view of 
right and the state, the condemnation of Socrates 
cannot appear to be unjust. 1 

It is another question whether Athens then had a (c) Rela- 
right to this opinion, a point which the defenders of t ^ n h !^ rne 
Athens assume far too readily. 2 To us the question theory to 
appears to deserve an unqualified negation. If a ^ which 
Socrates had appeared and been condemned in the ^ lived - 
time of Miltiades and Aristides, his sentence might ( a ) ^ old 

7 ° morality 

be regarded as a simple act of retaliation of the old wasalready 
morality on the spirit of innovation. In the period f decay. 
after the Peloponnesian war such a view can no 
longer be admitted. For where was the solid mora- 
lity which Anytus and Meletus were supposed to de- 
fend? Had not all kinds of relations, views, and 
modes of life long since been penetrated by an 
individualising tendency far more dangerous than 
that of Socrates? Had not men been long accus- 
tomed to see demagogues and aristocrats instead 
of the great statesmen of old — demagogues at vari- 

ciple of free investigation is nians exclusively as the repre- 

widely removed from the spirit sentants of the old Grecian moral- 

of Solon's times. ity. Forchhammer, on the con- 

1 Compare the remarks of trary, is anything but impartial, 
Kock on Aristophanes, i. 7. in making the Athenians con- 

2 Hegel is most nearly right, servative, and Socrates a revo- 
although he regards the Athe- lutionary. 
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Chap. ance with each other on every other point, but 
# agreeing in the wild play of rivalry and ambition ? 
Had not all the cultivated men of that time passed 
through a school of transition which had entirely 
disposed of the beliefs and the morals of their an- 
cestors? Had not men brought themselves in a 
lifetime to believe that laws were the creations of 
caprice, and that natural right and positive -right 
were different things? What had become of the 
olden chastity when Aristophanes could tell his 
hearers in the midst of his attacks on Socrates, half 
in joke, half in derision, that they were one and all 
adulterers ? 1 What had become of ancient piety at 
a time when the sceptical verses of Euripides were 
in every one's mouth, when every year the happy 
thoughts of Aristophanes and other comedians in 
successful derision of the inhabitants of Olympus 
were being circulated, when the most unprejudiced 
complained that piety, trust, and faith, had vanished, 2 
and when the stories of future retribution were 
greeted with derision ? 3 
(j8) So- Socrates did not produce this state of things ; he 

fdtin with f° un d it already in existence. The charge brought 
what he against him therefore really amounts to this, that he 
existing. entered into the spirit of his time, trying to reform 
it by means of itself, without making the useless 
and mistaken attempt to bring it back to a type of 
culture which was gone for ever. It was an obvious 
mistake of his opponents to make him responsible 

1 Clouds, 1083. 2 Thuc. iii. 82 ; ii. 63. 

8 Plato, Kep. i. 330, D. 
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for the corruption of faith and morals, which he was Chap. 

trying to stem in the only possible way. It was a x ; 

palpable delusion on their part to imagine themselves 
men of the good old time. His condemnation was a 
crying political anachronism, one of those unfortu- 
nate measures, by which a policy of reaction is ever 
sure to expose its incompetence and short-sighted- 
ness. Socrates certainly left the original ground of 
Greek thought, and transported it beyond the bounds, 
within which this particular form of national life 
was alone possible. But he did not do so before it 
was time, nor before the untenableness of the old 
position had been amply demonstrated. The revo- 
lution which was silently transforming the whole 
spirit and character of the Greeks, was not the 
fault of one individual, but it was the fault of destiny, 
or rather it was the general fault of the time. Thel 
Athenians, in punishing him condemned themselves, 
and committed the injustice of making him pay the 
penalty of what was historically the fault of all. 
The condemnation did not in the least degree effect 
the .purpose intended: instead of being banished, 
the spirit of innovation was, on the contrary, strength- 
ened all the more. The collision was not a simple 
one between two moral powers equally justified and 
equally limited. Guilt and innocence were not equally 
divided between the parties. On the one hand was 
a principle historically necessary and of high import- 
ance, of which Socrates had an unquestioned claim 
to be the representative. On the other hand, one 
far more limited, represented by his opponents, but 
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Chap. 
X. 



(7) 

breach 
between 
Socrates 
and his 
country- 
men was 
absolutely 
necessary. 



to which they can hardly be said to have a perfect 
right, since they do not faithfully adhere to it. This 
is the peculiar tragic turn in the fate of Socrates. A 
reformer who is truly conservative is attacked by 
nominal but pretended restorers of old times. The 
Athenians in punishing him give themselves up as 
lost ; for in reality it is not for destroying morals 
that he is punished, but for attempting to restore 
them. 

To form a correct judgment of the whole occur- 
rence, we must not forget that Socrates was con- 
demned by only a very small majority, that to all 
appearance it was in his own power to secure his 
acquittal, and that undoubtedly he would have es- 
caped with a far less punishment than death, had he 
not challenged his judges by the appearance of pride. 
These circumstances must make it doubly doubtful, 
whether his ruin was an unavoidable consequence of 
his having opposed the spirit of his nation. They also 
place the guilt of the Athenians in a milder light, by 
laying it in ' part on the head of the accused. At 
the same time they prove that accidental events, in 
no way connected with the leading character of his 
teaching, had great weight in the final decision. No 
doubt Socrates was at variance with the ground occu- 
pied by the ancient morality and with its require- 
ments; but it by no means follows that in the 
existing state of opinion at Athens a breach between 
him and his nation must necessarily have arisen. 
Although the political reaction after the expulsion of 
the thirty tyrants was sufficiently powerful to bring 
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about an attack on him, the conviction of his guilt Chap. 
was not so universal but that it might have been X ' 
possible for him to escape the punishment of death. 

It was a happy thing for his honour and his cause, IV. The 
that he did not escape. What Socrates in pious ^j^ 
faith expressed after his condemnation — that to die 
would be better for him — has been fully realised in 
his work. The picture of the dying Socrates must at 
the time have been in the highest degree, what it is 
now after centuries have past — a simple testimony to 
the .greatness of the human mind, to the power of 
philosophy, and to the victory of a spirit pious and 
pure, reposing on clear convictions. It must have 
appeared to his followers like a guiding star for their 
inner life shining in all its glory ; and thus it is de- 
picted by Plato's master hand. It must have increased 
their admiration for their teacher, their zeal to imitate 
him, their devotion to his teaching. By his death 
the stamp of higher truth was impressed on his'life 
and words. The sublime repose and happy cheer- 
fulness with which he met death, was the strongest 
corroboration of all his convictions, the zenith of a 
long life devoted to knowledge and virtue. Death 
did not add to the substance of his teaching, but it 
added greatly to its influence. A life had been 
spent in sowing the seeds of knowledge with a zeal 
unequalled by any other philosopher either before 
or after; the result was seen at his death, when 
they brought forth fruit abundantly in the Socratic 
Schools. 
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THE IMPERFECT FOLLOWERS OF SOCRATES. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCRATES: HIS POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
XENOPHON : JESCHINES. 

Chap. A mind so great and active in every way as that 

XI - of Socrates could not fail to make a lasting impres- 

A. School sion on every kind of character with which it came 

of ocrates. ^ con | iac ^ j$ u fc jf ^ ne mos t perfect systems are 

often not understood by their adherents in the 
sense in which they were intended by their authors, 
may not a much greater dissimilarity and difference 
of apprehension be expected, in a case where no 
complete system existed, but where there were 
only fragments and germs of what might be one — 
a person, a principle, a method, a mass of individual 
utterances and of occasional discussions ? The greater 
part of the followers of Socrates confined their 
attention to what was most obvious, and lay nearest 
to an ordinary intelligence — the originality, the 
purity of character, the intelligent view of life, the 
deep piety and the beautiful moral expression of 
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their teacher. A smaller number devoted them- 
selves to the deeper thoughts, which were concealed 
under so unpretentious an outside; but even of 
these the majority took a very limited view of the 
subjects which occupied Socrates. They combined 
older theories with the teaching of their master, 
which it is true needed such a supplement ; but 
they did it in such a way as almost to lose sight 
of the merits of his philosophy. One only with a 
deeper insight into the spirit of Socrates has suc- 
ceeded in creating a system which reproduces in 
a more brilliant and extended form what Socrates 
had attained in another manner and on a narrower 
scale. 

Of the pupils of Socrates who are known to us, by 
far the greater number undoubtedly belong to those 
first mentioned. 1 Many of the writings attributed to 



Chap. 
XI. 



1 Among them Crito (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 9 ; Plato, Crito, Phaedo, 
59, B., 60, A., 63, I)., 115, A. ; 
Euthydemus ; Diog. ii. 121, who 
makes him the author of seven- 
teen books, which, however, be- 
long to him as little as his sup- 
posed children do to Hermogenes), 
and Clitobulus his son (Xen. 
Mem. i. 3, 8, ii. 6; CEc. 1-6; 
Symp. 4, 10 ; Plato, Apol. 33, D., 
38, B. ; Phaedo, 69, B. ; ^sch. in 
Athenseus v. 220, a.); Chaerephon 
(Mem. i. 2, 48 ; ii. 3 ; Plato, Apol. 
20, E.; Charm. 153, B.; Gorgias, 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 1296) and 
his brother Chaerecrates. Also 
Apollodorus (Mem. Hi. 11, 17; 
Plato, Apol. 34, A., 38, B. ; 
Phaedo, 59, B., 117, D.; Symp.); 
Aristodemus (Mem. i. 4; Plato, 



Symp. 173, B., 174, A., 223, B.); 
Euthydemus (Mem. iv. 2 ; 3 ; 5 ; 
6 ; PI. Sym. 222, B.) ; Theages 
(PL, Apol. 33, E. ; Eep. vi. 496, 
R); Hermogenes (Xen. Mem. ii. 
10, 3, iv. 8, 4 ; Sym. 4, 46 ; Apol., 
PI. Phaedo, 59, B.); Hermocrates 
(Mem. i. 2, 48 ; PI. Tim. 19, C.) ; 
Phaedonides (Mem. i. 2, 48 ; PI. 
Phaedo, 59, C.) ; Theodotus (PL, 
Apol. 33, E.); Epigenes (Phaßdo, 
59, B. ; Mem. iii. 12) ; Menexenus 
(Phaedo, 59, B. ; Lysis, 206, D.) ; 
Ctesippus, (Phaedo, Euthydemus, 
and Lysis) ; Theaetetus (Theaetet. 
Soph.PoL); Terpsion (PLTheaet. ; 
Phaedo, 59, C.) ; Charmides (Xen. 
Mem. iii. 7 ; 6, 14 ; Symp. 4, 29 ; 
HeUen. ii. 4, 19; Plato, Charm. 
Sym. 222, B. ; Prot. 315, A.); 
Glaucon (Mem. iii. 6 ; the same 
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them appear to be spurious. Others, which are 
known to us by their titles, were, on an average 
doubtless little more than summaries of popular 
moral maxims. 1 One of the best illustrations of this 
mode of understanding and applying the doctrines 
of Socrates may be found in Xenophon. 2 

It is impossible in reading his works not to be 
struck with the purity and loftiness of his sentiments, 
with his chivalrous character, and the healthy tone 
of his mind ; but his philosophical capacity cannot be 
estimated at a very high rate. His description of 
Socrates is full of admiration for the greatness of his 
character ; but he has only imperfectly understood his 



individual to whom Diog. ii. 
124, attributes nine genuine and 
thirty-two spurious dialogues) ; 
Cleombrotus (Phsed. 59, C. ; per- 
haps the same who is said by 
Callim. in Cic. Tusc. i. 34, 84, to 
have committed suicide, probably 
not from misunderstanding the ex- 
hortation to a philosophic death, 
but from shame because his con- 
duct was blamed in the Phsedo). 
Diodorus (Mem. ii. 10) ; Critias 
and Alcibiades in their younger 
years, (Mem. i. 2, 12); not to 
mention others who were ac- 
quainted with Socrates, but did 
not .ioin his way of thinking, such 
as Phsedrus, Callias, the younger 
Pericles, Aristarchus, Eutherus, 
and many others. 

1 Crito and Glaucon. 

* Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, 
born probably 444 or 445 b.c., 
is said to have been previously 
acquainted with Socrates by 
Diog. ii. 48, whose account does 
not in other respects appear very 



trustworthy. Two years before 
the death of Socrates he joined 
the army of the younger Cyrus, 
and conducted and afterwards 
described its glorious retreat. 
Banished for this from Athens, 
he served at Sparta for several 
years, and then took up his abode 
at Scillus, near Elis. After- 
wards he was driven thence, 
371 b.c., and settled at Corinth ; 
where he died, 355 b.c. His 
writings, which are distinguished 
for purity and grace of language, 
and the unadorned clearness of 
the description, appear to have 
been preserved entire. The Apo- 
logy, however, the Agesilaus, and 
the treatise on the Athenian con- 
stitution can hardly be genuine, 
and the books on hunting, and 
the Spartan constitution are sus- 
pected. For his life and writings 
consult Diog. ii. 48 ; Krüger, De 
Xenoph. Vita, Halle, 1832, and 
Kanke, De Xenoph. Vita et 
Scriptis, Berlin, 1851. 
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philosophical merit and his intellectual labours. Not Chap. 
only does he share the narrowness of the point of 
view taken by Socrates — as for instance when he 
quotes the derogatory opinions of his master about 
natural science in proof of his piety and intelligence, 1 
— but he misunderstands the true greatness of the 
discussions he reports. The formation of concep- 
tions, in which lies the germ of the whole teaching 
of Socrates, is only mentioned by him when he wishes 
to prove the merits of his teacher as shown by his 
care for the culture of his friends. 2 All that he 
gathers from Socrates' peculiar method of pursuing 
knowledge, and his habit of asking every one about 
his mode of life, is that he tried to make himself useful 
to all, 3 not excluding artisans or persons in any rank 
of life whatsoever. It is also difficult to discover 
from his account the import of those sayings relative 
to virtue, which are at the bottom of all the Socratic 
Ethics. We may hence conclude that their import 
was far from being understood by Xenophon himself. 4 
Many echoes and reminiscences of the Socratic mode of 
teaching are to be found in his independent writings, 
but he is too much occupied with practical applications 
of them to engage in any really scientific researches. 
He describes the catechetical mode of teaching, 5 
in which he seems to have been somewhat skilled ; 
but his dialogues are not, like those of the genuine 
Socratic type, directed to the formation of conceptions. 

1 Mem. i. 1, 11 ; iv. 7. * Mem. iii. 9. 

8 Ibid. iv. 6. * CEc. 19, 14. 

» Ibid. iii. 10, 1 ; v. 1. 
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Chap. He recommends knowledge of self, 1 but he takes 

'. knowledge in its popular sense, meaning that no one 

ought to attempt what is beyond his powers. He 
insists on piety, self-restraint, 2 and so forth, but he 
appears not to hold the maxim of Socrates, 3 that all 
these virtues consist in knowledge. Following the 
method used by Socrates, he proves that every one is 
ready to submit to the wise, 4 that right and law are 
synonymous terms, 5 and that the rich are not more 
happy than the poor. 6 He repeats what Socrates had 
said about truth and error, 7 but not without pointing 
out that this principle is liable to be abused. With 
the same decision as his master, he declares against the 
sensual and unnatural abuses of love ; 8 and, following 
out his train of thought, he requires that woman 
should have a recognised social position, and that 
great attention should be devoted to her culture. 9 On 
the knowledge and omnipotence of the Gods, on their 
care for mankind, on the blessing consequent upon 
piety, 10 he expresses himself with warmth; but at 
the same time in regard to predictions and sacrifices 
he fully shares the belief of his nation. 11 He makes 
Cyrus express the hope of a life after death, and con- 

1 Cyrop. vii. 2, 20. 29 ; Mem. i. 6, 4. 

2 IbicL viii. 1, 23. 7 Cyrop. i. 6, 31 ; Mem. iv. 2, 
8 Compare the conversation 13. 

between Cyrus and Tigranes, Cy- 8 Symp. 8, 7. 
rop. iii. 1, 16, and Mem. i. 2, 19, • (Ec. 3, 13. 
in which the ordinary view is ,0 Symp. 4, 46 ; Cyrop. i. 6, 2. 
taken rather than the view of " Compare amongst other pas- 
Socrates, although the language sages, Cyrop. i. 6, 2 ; 23 ; 44 : CEc. 
allows the latter. 5, 19; 7, 7; 11, 8 ; Cyrop. i. 6, 
4 Cyrop. i. 6, 21. 23, agrees fully with Mem. i. 1, 

* Ibid. i. 3, 17. 6. 

• Ibid. viii. 3, 40; Sym. 4, 
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firms his view by several considerations, but yet be Chap. 

• XI 
does not utter the belief with full assurance. He re- J 

minds us that the soul is invisible ; that vengeance 
surely comes on the murderers of the innocent, and 
that honour is due to the dead. He cannot believe 
that the soul which gives life to the body should be 
mortal, or that reason should not survive in greater 
purity after its separation from the body, seeing that 
prophesying in sleep is an indication of the separate 
life of the soul. 1 In all these passages we may dis- 
cern the faithful and thoughtful follower of Socrates, 
but there is not a trace of original thought. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether the few passages in which 
Xenophon seems to have somewhat amplified the 
teaching of his master, ought not really to be attri- 
buted to Socrates. 

His larger work on politics, the Cyropaedeia, is, as a 
book of political philosophy, unimportant. He pro- 
poses there to carry out the Socratic idea of a ruler 
who understands his business, 2 and who devotes the 
same care to his people that a shepherd does to his 
flock ; 3 but what he really gives, is a description of a 
valiant and prudent general, 4 of an upright man, and 
of a chivalrous conqueror. There is not a s single at- 
tempt made to mark out more clearly the province of 
government, to give a higher meaning to the state, or 
to ensure its destiny by fixed institutions. The de- 



1 Cyrop. viii. 7, 17. duties in language similar to 

a Ibid. i. 1, 3. Mem. iii. 1. Perhaps Xenophon 

• Ibid. viii. 2, 14 ; Mem. i. 2, 32. may be the nameless friend in 

4 Ibid. 6, 12, speaks of these this passage. 
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Chap. mand for a careful education 1 may reveal the follower 
_!__'____ of Socrates, but there is so little reference in that 
education to knowledge, 2 that it might be far sooner 
taken for a Spartan than for a Socratic education. 
Every thing centres in the person of the prince. The 
state is an Asiatic kingdom. The highest aim to 
which all its institutions tend, 3 is the strength and 
wealth of its sovereign and the aristocracy. And 
even this view is very imperfectly carried out, and 
many important departments of government are alto- 
gether omitted. 4 His smaller treatise on family life 
is more successful. It bears witness to an intelli- 
gent mind and a benevolent heart, which shows itself 
in particular in the position assigned to woman 5 and 
in the treatment of slaves. 6 But it makes no preten- 
sions to be a philosophical treatise, though it may con- 
tain many Socratic thoughts. 7 The history of philo- 
sophy can therefore gain but little from Xenophon. 
chinJ iEschines 8 would appear to have treated the teach- 

1 Cyrop. i. 2, 2 ; viii. 8, 13 ; vii. also the expressions already quoted 

5, 72. about woman. 

* A weak echo of the principle 8 -32schines, son of Lysanias, 
of Socrates is found i. 4, 3. (Plato, Apol. 33 E. (against whom 

* Compare viii. 1, The treaty Diog. ii. 60, can have no weight), 
between Cyrus and the Persians, is praised for his adherence to 
viii. 5, 24, has for its object, Socrates (Diog. ii. 31 ; Senec. 
security by the advantages of Benef. i. 8). Plato mentions him 
government. (Phaedo, 59, R. ), among those who 

4 Compare the spirited remarks were present at the death of 

of Mohl, Gesch. d. Staatswissen- Socrates. Idomeneus however, 

schaft, i. 204. * C. 3, 13. (Diog. ii. 60, 35 ; iii. 36), trans- 

* 12, 3; 14, 9 ;c. 21 ; 7, 37 ; 41. ferred to him the part played 
7 The maxim that nothing is by Crito in Plato, probably out of 

good of which the right use is spite to Plato. "We afterwards 
not understood, belongs here, and encounter him in the company of 
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ing of Socrates in the same way. The writings of 
this disciple, 1 are reckoned among the best models 
of Attic prose. 2 By some these writings are preferred 
to those of Xenophon. 3 It is moreover asserted that 
they reproduce the spirit of Socrates with wonderful 
fidelity, 4 and the few fragments which are preserved 
of them confirm these statements. But they appear 
to have been singularly poor in real philosophic 
thought. Their strength consisted far more in the 
grace and elegance of their language than in an in- 
dependent treatment of the Socratic teaching. 

The two Thebans, Simmias 6 and Cebes, 6 would D. Sim- 
seem to have been true philosophers ; they were both <n^ # an 
pupils of Philolaus, 7 and are described by Plato 8 as 



the younger Dionysius (Diog. ii. 
61 ; 63 ; Plut. Adul. et Am. c. 
26; Philost. v. Apollon. i. 35; 
Lncian, Paras, c. 32), to whom he 
had been recommended by Plato, 
according to Plutarch, by Ari- 
stippus according to Diogenes. 
Aristippus appears as his friend 
in Diog. ii. 82 : Plut. Coh. Ira, 14. 
Poor to begin with (Diog. ii. 34, 
62) he was still poor in after-life 
on his return to Athens. He did 
not venture it is said to found 
a school, but delivered a few 
speeches and treatises for money 
(Wog. ii. 62). Whether the dirty 
stories are true which Lysias in 
Athen, xiii. 611, lays to his 
charge, is an open question. His 
writings according to Athen, 
would lead us to expect an 
honourable man. The time of 
his death is not known. 

1 According to Diog. ii. 61, 
64, Phrynichus in Phot. Biblio- 
thek, these were considered to 



be genuine. The scanty remains 
of them have been collected by 
Hermann, De -32sehin. Socr. Keli- 
quiis, Gott. 1850. 

* Longin. wef>l copes.; Bhet. 
Gr. ix. 559. 

* Phrynich. in Phot. Cod. 61 ; 
Hermogenes, Form. Orat. ii. 3 ; 
Ehet. Gr. iii. 394. He is said to 
have imitated Gorgias in speak- 
ing, Diog. ii. 63. 

4 Aristid. Or. xlv. p. 35. Hence 
the story (Diog. ii. 60, 62 ; Athen, 
xiii. 611), that his speeches had 
been composed by Socrates, and 
given to him by Xanthippe. 
Diog. ii. 47 ranks him among 
the most distinguished followers 
of Socrates. 

5 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48; iii. 11, 
17 ; Plato, Phsedo, 69, C, 63 A. 

* Mem. ; Phaedo, 59, C, 60, C. 

7 Phaedo, 61, D. 

8 It is said (Phaedo, 242, B.), 
that Simmias, delivered and com- 
posed more philosophical speeches 
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thoughtful men; but nothing certain is known of 
their opinions or their logical affinities. The writings 
attributed to them 1 were rejected even byPansetius 2 
as far as he knew them, and the single one extant, 
known as the s Mirror ' of Cebes, is certainly spu- 
rious. 3 Still less can any dependence be placed 
on the writings which were circulated at a later time 
under the name of the shoemaker Simon. 4 He is 
probably altogether an imaginary person. 5 

In addition to Plato, four founders of Socratic 
schools are known to us : Euclid, Phaedo, Antisthenes, 
and Aristippus. The two former are much alike, but 
the others followed courses peculiar to themselves. 



than any one else. In the Phaedo, 
85, C, he is made to utter the 
maxim, that every question should 
be pursued as far as possible. 
Of Cebes, it is said (Phaedo, 63, 
A., 77, A.), that he could always 
raise objections, and was the 
most inveterate doubter; and the 
part which he and Simmias play 
in the Phaedo. corresponds with 
this description, 

1 Diog. ii. 124, mentions twen- 
ty-three lectures of Simmias and 
three of Cebes, including the 
Mirror. ^ 

* Diog. ii. 64: vavrwv fitvrm 
tuv S»KpariKuv ZiaX&ywv Uayai- 
nos aXydcis thai Soicct robs IIAa- 
tcwos, "SLevoQ&vros, 'AvrurBevovs, 

*cd$uvos koI EtwAetöov, robs 5* 
ÄXAous kvaipei vdmas. 

8 In modern times there have 
been supporters of its genuine- 
ness, for instance, Bahr and 
Schweighäuser ; but their assump- 
tion is refuted by two passages 



in it, one of which mentions a 
Peripatetic, and the other quotes 
a word from Plato's Laws. In 
other respects too, notwithstand- 
ing a general want of definiteness, 
traces appear of later times, e.g. 
Stoic morality and attacks on 
false culture. 

4 See Diog. ii. 122 ; Suid. 2«- 
Kpdrrjs' Epist Socrat. 12, 13; 
Plut. c. Prin. Philos. c. 1 ; Bockh, 
in Plat. Minoem. 42. 

* What Diogenes says of him 
is unsatisfactory, and the story 
that Pericles asked to be taken 
in by him, but that he refused, 
besides being chronologically 
suspicious, is hardly likely to be 
true. Of the dialogues attri- 
buted to him a great part are 
found in writings belonging to 
other people. It is suspicious, 
that he is not mentioned by any 
ancient authority, and that both 
Plato and Xenophon should be 
silent about an old and very 
remarkable pupil of Socrates, 
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Thus there arose three distinct kinds of Socratic Chap. 

XI 
Schools : the Megarian-Elean, the Cynic, and the ' 

Cyrenaic. These are all descended from Socrates, 
but are one-sided in their aims ; and since they hold 
aloof from earlier systems, they only imperfectly 
reproduce the spirit of the teaching of Socrates, and 
deviate from him and from one another in the most 
opposite directions. The highest duty of man was, 
by Socrates, placed in the knowledge of the good. 
What that good was he could not determine more 
accurately, but he was partly satisfied with a prac- 
tical view of it, and was partly restricted to a theory 
of relative pleasure. These various sides of his phi- 
losophy now diverge, and are rounded into systems. 
One party confines itself to the general burden of the 
teaching of Socrates — the abstract idea of the good. 
Others start from pleasure, making it the gauge 
of the good, and the good itself something relative. 
Again within the former class some make the theo- 
retical, others the practical treatment of the good, to 
be the main point. Thus the Socratic teaching gave 
rise to the three Schools just named, which in so far 
as they bring into prominence individual elements 
in the spirit of Socrates, revert to older lines of 
thought, long since passed in the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy. The Megarians and Cynics go 
back to the Eleatic doctrine of the One and All, 
and to the sophistry of Grorgias; the Cyrenaics to 
the negative teaching of Protagoras, and to the early 
scepticism of Heraclitus. 
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THE MEGARIAN AND THE ELEAN-EBETRIAN SCHOOLS. 



Chap. 
XIL 

The 

Megarians. 
A. History 
of the 
School. 



The founder of the Megarian school l is Euclid. 2 A 
faithful friend and admirer of Socrates, 3 but at the 
same time intimately acquainted with the Eleatic 



1 Deycks, DeMegaricorum Doc- 
trina, Bonn, 1827, whose careful 
work has not been added to by 
Mallet's Histoire de rEcole de 
Megäre, Par. 1845. More inde- 
pendent but sometimes too diffuse 
is Henne, Ecole de Megäre, Par. 
1 843. Kitt er, Ueber die Philoso- 
phie der Meg. Schule. Hartstein, 
Ueber die Bedeutung der Meg. 
Schule für die Gesch. d. Meta- 
phys. Prautl, Gesch. d. Logik, 
i. 33, which enters most deeply 
into the logical teaching of the 
Megarians. 

2 Euclid's home was Megara, 
(Plato, Thesetet» ; Phaedo, 09, C); 
that it was his birth-place is 
asserted by Cic. Acad. iv. '42, 
129 ; Strabo, ix. 1 ; Diog. ii. 106. 
The statement that he came from 
Gela (rivh in Diog.) must rest 
on a misunderstanding. Deycks 
imagines it arose from confound- 
ing him with Euclid the jester. 
Henne conjectures, but without 
sufficient reason, that he was 
educated at Gela. The time of 
his birth cannot be accurately 
determined. He was however 



probably older than Plato. This 
seems to be attested by the fact, 
that on the death of Socrates he 
served for some time as a centre 
to his disciples. The time of his 
death is also uncertain. If Stilpo 
and Pasicies were his personal 
pupils, he must have lived at 
least till 360 b.c. But very 
little is known of him. A cele- 
brated-utterance of his to his 
brother, which bears witness to 
a gentle character, is quoted by 
Plut. de Ira, 14 ; Frat. Am. 18 ; 
Stob. Flor. 84, IS. Diog. ii. 108, 
mentions six discourses of his. 

8 The story told by Gell., N. 
A. vi. 10, of his nightly visits to 
Athens is well known. It cannot, 
however, go for much, though not 
in itself improbable. On the 
contrary, it may be gathered from 
Plato's Thesetet. 142, C. that 
Euclid constantly visited Socrates 
from Megara, and from the 
Pbsedo, 59, C. that he was present 
at his death. A further proof of 
his close connection with the fol- 
lowers of Socrates will be found 
in the fact (Diog. ii. 106 \ iii. 6) 
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doctrine, 1 Euclid made use of the latter, to develope 
the Socratic philosophy in a way peculiar to himself. 
He thus established a separate branch of the Socratic 
School, 2 which continued until the early part of the 
third century. 3 Ichthyas 4 is named as his pupil 
and successor, but nothing further is known of him. 5 
Of greater note was Eubulides, 6 the celebrated dia- 
lectician, 7 who wrote against Aristotle, 8 and who is 



Chap. 
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that Plato and other followers of 
Socrates stayed with him for a 
considerable time after the death 
of their master. He is usually 
spoken of as a disciple of Socrates, 
and has a place amongst his 
most distinguished disciples. 

1 As may be gathered from 
his system with greater certainty 
than from Cic. and Diog. When 
Euclid became acquainted with 
the Eleatic Philosophy is un- 
certain. It is most probable that 
he was under its influence before 
he came under that of Socrates, 
although the story in Diog. ii. 
30 is too uncertain to prove 
much. 

* Called Megarian or Eristic 
or Dialectic, Diog. ii. 106. Con- 
sult Deyck about these names. 
He proves that the terms Eristic 
and Dialectic were not confined 
to the Megarian School. Com- 
pare Sextus Empiricus, who gene- 
rally understands by Dialecti- 
cians, Stoics, for instance, Pyrrh. 
ii. 146, 166, 229, 235. 

• How early Euclid was at the 
head of a special circle of pupils, 
and whether he appeared formally 
as a Sophist, or like Socrates only 
gradually gathered about him 
men desirous to learn, we are not 
told. Perhaps the emigration of 



many followers of Socrates to 
Megara gave occasion for the 
establishment of this school, i. e. 
to the formation of a society, 
which at first moved about Euclid's 
house and person, busying itself 
with discussions. It is no where 
stated, that Plato and his friends 
removed to Megara, attracted 
by the fame of the School of 
Euclid, as Henne maintains, p. 
27. 

4 Suid. EwKÄetöijj— Diog. ii. 
112, only makes the general re- 
mark, that he belonged to the 
School of Euclid. 

A His name is still found in 
Diog. ii. 112; vi. 80 (Diogenes 
dedicated to him a dialogue called 
Ichthyas). Athen, viii. 335. 

• From Miletus according to 
Diog. ii. 108. Whether he was 
the head of a school, or whether 
he was an immediate disciple of 
Euclid, we do not know: So- 
crates only says, rrjs 8* EvirAetöou 
Btafioxys ätti K<d Elß. 

7 Compare Diog. ii. 108 ; Sext. 
Math. vii. 13. 

8 Diog. ii. 109 ; Aristocles in 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 2, 5 ; Athen, viii. 
354, b. Themist. Or. xxiii. 285, c. 
From these passages it is seen 
that the attack of Eubulides on 
Aristotle was very violent, and 
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mentioned as the teacher of Demosthenes. 1 Cotem- 
porary with him were Thrasymachus 2 of Corinth, 
and Dioclides, 3 perhaps also Clinomachus. 4 Pasicles 5 
however, would appear to be younger. Apollonius 
of Cyrene, surnamed Cronus, 6 the teacher of the 
sharp-witted Diodorus Cronus, 7 was also a pupil of 
Eubulides, and another of his pupils was Euphantus, 
who is only known to us as a poet and historian. 8 The 



not free from personal abuse. 
We also hear from Athen, x. 437 
of a comedy of Eubulides. But 
he can hardly be the individual 
whose work on the Cynic Dio- 
genes is quoted by Diog. vi. 20, 
30. 

1 The fact seems pretty well 
established (although it is con- 
spicuously omitted by Plutarch 
in his life of Demosthenes), being 
not only attested by Diog. ii. 108 ; 
Pseudoplut. v. Dec. Orat. viii. 
21 ; Apulei. De Mag. c. 15 ; Suid. 
Arifxoff04vTis t and Phot. Cod. 266, 
but being also alluded to by the 
Comedian in Diog., who can 
hardly have spoken of a bare 
acquaintance as a disciple. 

2 According to Diog. ii. 121, a 
friend of Ichthyas, and a teacher 
of Stilpo's. 

s Suid. ZriXircav, a pupil of 
Euclid and the teacher of Pasicles. 

4 A Thurian (according to Diog. 
ii. 1 1 2), and a teacher of Stilpo's 
son Bryso, Suid. ntf/J^w. Diog. 
says he was the first to write 
about predicates, sentences, and 
such like. 

* The relations of this man 
are not clear ; Diog. vi. 89, calls 
him a pupil of Euclid, and a 
brother of the Cynic Crates, both 
of which are hardly compatible. 



Suid. SrfATOjr calls him a dis- 
ciple of his brother Crates and of 
Dioclides, and the teacher of 
Stilpo. 

* Diog. ii. Ill; Strabo, xiv. 
2, 21 ; xvii. 3, 22. 

7 Diodorus a native of Iasos 
in Caria (Diog. and Strabo ex- 
plain the name Cronus in various 
ways), belongs to the most dis- 
tinguished dialecticians of the 
Megarian School. Cic. De Fato, 6, 
] 2, calls him * valens dialectics' ; 
Sext. Math. i. 309, SiaAcÄTiictf- 
raros • Sext. and Diog. ii. Ill, 
give two epigrams of Callimachus 
addressed to him. His fallacies 
and his researches into motion, 
and into hypothetical sentences, 
will "be mentioned hereafter. 
Pique at a dialectical defeat in- 
flicted by Stilpo at the table of 
Ptolemy Soter, is said to have 
killed him (Diog. ; Plin. His. Nat. 
vii. 53, 18). He bequeathed his 
dialectic to his five daughters 
Clem. AL Strom, iy. 523, A. 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. i. t. iv. 186 
see Steinhart. 

8 All we know of him is from 
Diog. ii. 110, who calls him the 
tutor of King Antigonus, and to 
Antigonus he addressed a book, 
tr€pl ßaeiktlas. Athen, vi. 251 
quotes an extract from the fourth 
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rest were thrown into the shade by Stilpo, 1 a pupil of 
Thrasymachus. His spirited lectures made him an 
object of wonder to his cotemporaries, and the crowds 
who flocked from all sides to listen to them shed a 
lustre on the Megarian school such as it had not 
hitherto enjoyed. 2 At the same time a new direction 
was imparted by him to the development of the 
Megarian doctrine. The principles of the Cynic 
School, into wfcich Diogenes had initiated him, 3 were 
united with those of his own School to such an ex- 
tent, that doubts may be felt whether Stilpo rather 
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book of his history, in which if he 
has not made a gross mistake, ir/><6- 
rov must be read for rpirov. Calli- 
crates, also mentioned by Athe- 
naeus, is known from Diodor. xx. 
21, as a favourite of Ptolemy 
Soter. 

1 Stilpo of Megara, Diog. ii. 
113, must have lived to the end 
of the fourth century. At least 
he survived the capture of Me- 
gara by Ptolemy Lagi, and his 
defeat by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
two events which happened 307 
and 306 b.c. respectively. On 
the former occasion, the interview 
with Diodorus Cronus may have 
happened; for. Stilpo never vi- 
sited Egypt (Diog. 115). Since 
he died at an advanced age, we 
may approximately place his birth 
in 380, and his death in 300 b. c. 
Probably we ought to place the 
date of both later, for the no- 
tices about his pupils in Diog. ii. 
113-120, Senec. Epist. 10, 1, 
lead us to believe, that his ac- 
tivity was cotemporary with 
that of Theophrastus ; and 
accordingly it cannot have 
begun long before the death of 



Aristotle. Some of the pupils 
of Euclid are mentioned as his 
teachers, and (Diog. ii. 113), in 
particular Thrasymachus. Even 
Euclid himself is named by some, 
but the latter statement we can 
hardly accept as probable. His 
character, about which more will 
be said hereafter, is commended as 
upright, gentle, persevering, open, 
generous, and unselfish, Diog. ii. 
117; Cic. De Fato, 5, 10 ; Plut. Vit. 
Pud. c. 18 ; adv. Col. 22, 1. He 
also took part in public business, 
Diog. 114. Nine of his dialogues 
are mentioned by Diog. ii. 120. 

2 Diog. ii. 113, exaggerates 
in saying, roaovrov Ä* evp€<ri\oyi% 
Kcd (ro<pi(TTela irpoTJy* robs &h\ovs } 
&<rr€ ftucpov Herjffai traffay rrjv 
'EAA.<£5a iuj>opw<rav (Is abrbv /ic- 
yaplo-cu. He also mentions the 
pupils, who joined him, coming 
from other philosophers, and the 
universal admiration paid to him 
at Athens and by several princes. 
It is all the more striking that 
Diog. 120 call his speeches ifw- 
XPoi. 

8 Diog. vi. 76. 
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belongs to the Cynics or to the Megarians. 1 He would 
thus be the immediate precursor of the Stoa, in which 
two branches of the Socratic philosophy were united 
by his pupil Zeno. 8 Other Megarians, however, con- 
tinued faithful to the exclusively critical character of 
this School, Alexinus of Elis, a cotemporary of 
Stilpo, 3 but somewhat younger, is notorious for his 
captiousness ; and logical subtleties are recorded 4 



1 The proof of this will be given 
later. 

2 That Zeno was a pupil of 
Stilpo is stated by Diog. ii. 
120 ; vii. 2, 24. The same person 
is no doubt intended in Diog. ii. 
114) by Zeno the Phoenician. 
The founder of the Stoa is fre- 
quently called a Phoenician, Diog. 
vii. 15, 25, 30. In no case can 
Zeno of Sidon the pupil of Apol- 
lodorus, be thought of, who was 
himself a pupil of Epicurus, and 
who, according to Diog. x. 25, vii. 
35, continued faithful to Epicu- 
reanism. It is more likely that 
Zeno the Sidonian is meant, whom 
Diog. vii. 38, reckons among the 
pupils of Socrates. 

8 Diog. ii. 109, speaks of him 
as a pupil of Eubulides (fiera^b 
Si &\\tw tmotvr^s Ei/ßovXllHovtia- 
tioxys 'AAe^iWS iyevcro 'HAcxos). 
The age in which he lived can 
be approximately determined by 
his disputes with Stilpo (Plut. 
Vit. Pud. c. 18), with Mene- 
demus (Diog. ii. 135), and with 
Zeno, whose strongest opponent 
he was, Diog. ii. 109; Sext. 
Math. ix. 108; Plut. Comm.Not. 
10, 3. He must have been 
younger than Stilpo, and have 
flourished in the first ten years 
of the third century. His love of 



contention and dispute gained for 
him the derisive epithet "EAe-y^T- 
vo», Diog. Plut Vit. Pud. 18. 
"We also learn from Hermippus 
in Diog. that he retired to Olym- 
pia in his last years, in order to 
establish a new school there. 
Since this place of abode did not 
suit his pupils, he alone remained 
there, but soon died of an injury. 
For his writings consult Diog. ii. 
110; vii. 163 ; Athen, xv. 696. 

4 Diog. vii. 16, a passage which 
does not appear so ambiguous 
as Bitter would have it, particu- 
larly when the subsequent ac- 
counts are taken into considera- 
tion. Diog. relates that Zeno of 
Cittium was fond of his society ; 
Clement, Stromat. iv. 523, and 
Jerome adv. Jo v. i., quote from 
his ' Menexenus,' the passage 
already given, on the daughters 
of Diodorus, of whom he must 
then have spoken in terms of 
praise. It is a clear mistake on 
the part of Jerome to make him 
the teacher of Carneades. Still 
stranger is Mallet's mistake, con- 
founding the disputant Philo 
with Philo of Larissa, the founder 
of the fourth Academy. The lat- 
ter was his junior by 150 to 200 
years. Nor can Philo be reck- 
oned among the Stoics, although 
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of Philo,' the pupil of Diodorus. 1 The verbal refine- 
ments of the Megarians gave rise to Pyrrbo's philo- 
sophy of doubt, in the same way that the critical 
subtleties of the Eleatics led to the sophistical doubts 
of Gorgias. The connecting links were Pyrrho, who 
studied under Stilpo's son Bryso, 9 and Timon, who 
is said to have been under Stilpo himself. 3 

The Megarian philosophy is only partially known B. Their 
to us from the fragmentary notices of the ancients ; doctnne ' 
and frequently it is impossible to decide whether 
their statements refer to the founder and the older 
members, or only to the later followers of the School. 
It is all the more satisfactory to be able to learn 
a little more about the Megarians from Plato, 4 by 



Fabricius and Prautl hare so re- 
garded him. 

1 Diog. vii. 191, 194, mentions 
Philo's writings n-cpi (rripcuri&v, 
and ircpi rp6*wv t against which 
Chiysippus wrote ; and without 
doubt he means this Philo. To 
the same individual must be re- 
ferred what Cic. Acad. ii. 47, 
143, and Sext. Math. viii. 113, 
Pyrrh. ii. 110, say about his 
view of hypothetical sentences 
being a different one from that 
of Diodorus. By Diog. and 
Clement he is surnamed 6 8m- 
\cktuc6s. 

2 Diog. ix. 61 ; Suid. ntf#«v • 
Bryso himself, or A/rtJaw, as he 
also is called by Diog., is said to 
have studied under Clinomachus. 
But this statement is not with- 
out its difficulties. Allowing it 
to be possible that Clinomachus 
and not Stilpo instructed Bryso, 
or that he enjoyed the instruction 



of both, the chronology is stiU 
troublesome. For how can Pyr- 
rho, before Alexander's expedi- 
tion to Asia, have studied under 
the son of a man, whose own pro- 
fessional career probably comes 
after that expedition? It seems 
as though the relation of Pyrrho 
to Bryso as pupil and teacher 
were an imaginary combination, 
designed to connect the school of 
Pyrrho with the Megarian ; or per- 
haps Bryso, the teacher of Pyrrho, 
has been wrongly made to be the 
son of this Stilpo. Suid. 2wKpdr. 
calls Bryso, the teacher of Pyrrho, 
a pupil of Socrates, or a pupil of 
Euclid according to some. 

8 Diog. ix. 109. 

4 Soph. 242, B. Plato denned 
Sophistry to be the art of decep- 
tion. The difficulty immediately 
arises, that deception is only then 
possible, when not-being, to which 
all deception refers, has a certain 
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the aid of a passage in which Schleiermacher 1 first re- 
cognised Megarian views, and which, in common with 
most writers, 8 we feel justified in applying to them. 3 



kind of being. It may then be 
asked, how is the being of the 
not-being possible ? To answer 
this, Plato reviews various opi- 
nions about being. In the first 
place he examines the two most 
opposite statements, that being is 
the many, and that it is the one, 
and after having shown that 
neither a manifoldness of origi- 
nal substances without a sub- 
stratum of unity, nor the Eleatic 
unity of all excluding the many, 
can be admitted, he continues: 
rohi fx4v roiyvy 8iaicpißo\oyovfic- 
vovs tvros re ircpt Kal yAi trdvras 
phy ob HifXTjXudaficv, $/xws & 
iKavas 4x*ro) • robs 5i &AAo>* 
Xeyovras ab Biariov. These are 
again divided into classes, those 
who only allow reality to what 
is material, and others who are 
called ol ray cttiwy <pi\oi. Of 
the latter it is stated 246, B. : roi- 
yapovy ol wphs abrohs (the ma- 
terialists) afi^iaßnrovyrfS fid\a 
€v\aßws fanodcy 4£ aopdrov icoOhv 
afivvovrou voi\ra arret, Kai aa&yjara 
cffif ßta(6fitvoi r))y ä\r\6iv^v ob- 
aiay elver * ra 5e iictiyuv a&fiara 
teal r^y \ryoft4vr}v inr' abrSov a\-f)- 
6* iap Kara (T/AiKpä UtaOpabovres Iv 
rots \6yois yive&ty Aut' obffias 
ipepofiiyriv riva •Kpooayootbownv. 

1 Platon's Werke, ii. 2. 

2 Ast, Platon's Leben u. Schrei- 
ben, 201 ; Deycks, 37 ; Heindorf 
on Soph. 246, B. ; Brandis, ii. a., 
114; Hermann, Plat. 339; Stall- 
baum, Plat. Parm. 60 ; Steinhart, 
Allg. Encyk. i. 29, 63; Platon's 
Werke, iii. 204, 654; Henne, 
Ecole de Megäre, 84-168 ; Prautl, 



Gesch. d. Log. i. 37. Against 
Schleiermacher are Bitter, Peter- 
sen, and Mallet. Henne refers the 
description in Theaetet. 186, C. 
of the formation of conceptions, 
to the Megarians, on the ground 
that it does not agree with Plato's 
own method. But it would seem 
that he is wrong in doing so, 
since we have no reason to think 
of others besides Plato and So- 
crates. Just as little may the 
passage in Parm. 131, B. be re- 
ferred to the Megarians, as has 
been done by Schleiermacher, PI. 
Werke, i. 2, 409, and Deycks, p. 
42. The question whether things 
participate in Ideas, is one which 
the Megarians did not examine, 
and it is widely remote from the 
view discussed in the Sophistes. 
8 The following are the rea- 
sons. It is clear and generally- 
allowed that Plato's description 
is too minute to be without re- 
ference to some philosophic School 
then existing. There is also de- 
finite reference to a Socratic School 
in the passage where an opinion is 
attributed to certain philosophers, 
to the effect that true existence 
only belongs to immaterial things. 
A philosophy of conceptions was 
unknown before the time of So- 
crates, and the description agrees 
with no one of the pre-Socratic 
Schools. The philosophers of con- 
ceptions are distinguished from 
the Eleatics, and are manifestly 
quite different from them. Still 
less can the Pythagoreans be 
thought of, as Mallet has done ; 
for they had neither a philosophy 
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By making use of the evidence of Plato, and by con- Cklp. 
sidering the internal connection of their indivi- ' 

dual theories, we hope to construct a picture of the 
Megarian doctrine, which shall, in the main, faith- 
fully represent the facts upon which it has been con- 
structed. 

The starting-point of the Megarian philosophy ( a ) Con- 
must be looked for in the search for a knowledge of fP tUm °f 

° being and 

conceptions which Socrates had insisted on. With becoming. 



of conceptions, nor did they in- 
dulge in those subtle arguments 
with their opponents, which Plato 
attributes to these philosophers. 
The statement of Plato, 246, C.,. 
cannot be quoted to prove the 
contrary. Speaking there of the 
dispute between the idealists and 
the materialists he says that: 
iv fx4<rtp 8c icepl ravra &*Acros 
dfjupoTtpwp n&xn rtf &el £wcVni- 
Ktv. This does not mean that 
this dispute has always existed, 
but that it was as old as the 
Schools themselves, or that, every 
time the point was touched upon, 
a violent altercation ensued be- 
tween the parties. We are not 
obliged by this statement to refer 
this view to an earlier period 
than that of Socrates. And among 
the Socratic Schools there is none 
to which it can be attributed 
with so much probability as to the 
Megarian. To think that the pas- 
sage refers to Plato (as Socher, 
Plat. Schriften, 266, does)— to 
whom the description does not 
properly apply — would only be 
possible by considering the So- 
phistes to be a spurious dialogue, 
as Socher really does. On the 
other hand it cannot be imagined, 
(as Bitter would have it) that a 



School with a developed theory 
and a great importance for that 
time, should have remained un- 
known to us. We shall also 
find that all that Plato tells us 
about the philosophers of concep- 
tions agrees with what we other- 
wise know of the Megarians ; that 
many of his statements (the denial 
of motion, and the critical explain- 
ing away of the corporeal) depict 
most tellingly the well-known 
peculiarity of this School ; whilst 
others aptly supply what is other- 
wise unknown. It is, however, 
quite a mistake to assert, that 
Plato would not have spoken 
of the Megarians simply as &AA«y 
\4yovrcs. Certainly he would not 
have spoken of the 'friends of 
ideas,' with whom he had to do, 
no matter who they may have 
been, in a derogatory way ; for he 
always treats them with respect, 
but ÄAA.W5 \4yoinss may be taken 
literally for ' those who speak dif- 
ferently/ with whom all does not 
turn, as with the Eleatics, upon 
the antithesis of being and not- 
being. This antithesis is not in- 
sisted on by these philosophers of 
ideas, but with them the distinc- 
tion between being and becoming 
is the most important. 
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Chap, this Euclid united the Eleatic doctrine of a differ- 

XII 

* ence between the knowledge derired from the senses 
and the knowledge derived from the reason. Be- 
lieving that the difference between these two kinds 
of knowledge depended far more on the objects than 
on the form of knowledge, he arrived at the convic- 
tion that the senses show us what is capable of change 
and what comes into being, and that the mind alone 
supplies us with the knowledge of what is unchange- 
able and really exists. 1 He stood, therefore, in 
general, on the same footing as Plato, and it is 
possible that this view was arrived at by both phi- 
losophers simultaneously in their intellectual inter- 
course, and that Euclid was indebted to Plato for 
Heraclitus' view of a world of the senses. 

Socrates made the immediate business of the mind 
to be the acquisition of knowledge of conceptions, 
conceptions, according to him, representing the part 
of a thing which never changes. But in Euclid's view 
not material things, but only immaterial groups of 
things admit of true being. 8 Stilpo expressed the 
same view, when he refused to allow the general 
conception to apply to individual things, because the 
general conception implies something quite different 

1 Plato, 248, A. : Tcvcfftv, tV Sttv r&s fiiv ala$1)<rcis «al ^wj»- 

8fe ohffiav xapls irov 8it\6fxev9t rounds KaraßdA\€iv, airry h\ fi6vor 

Aeyerc; ^ ydp ; — Nal. — Kai ff&fiari t£ \6ytp vuTrebeiv. 

\ukv f)fias ycv4<rci 5i' eucrtHj<r€»s * In the passage of the Soph. 

Koivwveiv, 8ia \oyifffiov & ^XV 246, B., the words to 5£ &eijw 

TTpibs t V Ivrtas ova-lav, %v hei Kark <r&p.ara must not be taken to 

Towra bffainws %X €LV <^« T ^ yevctriv mean * the bodies of those con- 

81 &\\otc &\\<*s. For this rea- ceptions,' rf&n acrrf/xora, but ' the 

son Aristoc. in Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. bodies of the materialists,' in 

17, 1, says of the Megarians and which they look for all real 

ELeatics together: oXovru yhp being. 
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from every individual thing, which was existing long 
before. 1 In this respect the Megarians again agree 
with Plato. 1 But in the sense of living spiritual forces 
—for as such Plato regarded his conceptional groups 
— conceptions were rejected by Euclid, following in 
the steps of Parmenides, who denied every kind of 
motion to being. By Parmenides, action and passion 
were reduced to the sphere of the becoming. Being, 
he asserted, could neither admit of action, of passion, 
nor even of motion. 8 

Connected with this denial of the becoming is the 
assertion, probably belonging to Euclid, and cer- 
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1 Diog.ii. 119, says of him: %\+- 
yc, rhv \4yovra JSarQpwwo* €?veu /u|- 
iiua (in which we suggest cnrcM? 
instead of thai), oßre yap tovH* 
\4yetv o6t€ r6v$c. ri yäp paWov 
r6v9* f) t<Jv5#; olfre &pa r6vfa. 
Kai ird\iv * rh \d\o»ov oIjk iffri rh 
fcuarfficvov. \d\ayoy pkv yäp 1\p 
vph fivpitav ir&v • ovk &pa 4<rr\ 
rovro \dx<wov. Diogenes intro- 
duces this with the remark: Scxpfc 
54 6ryav &v iv to7s ipiariKois ävTJpci 
iea\ rh c?5i7, and it would in itself 
be possible, that Stilpo and other» 
had brought their hostility to 
general conceptions, and especi- 
ally to the Platonic ideas, from 
the Cynic School. But the above 
examples are not directed against 
the reality of groups expressed 
by a general conception, but 
against the reality of particular 
things. Stilpo denies that the 
individual is a man, because the 
expression man means something 
universal and different from any 
particular man. He denies Ij^at 
what is shown to him is cabbage, 
because there was cabbage 10,000 
years ago; in other words, be- 
cause the genera] conception of 



cabbage means something un- 
changeable, not something which 
has come into being. We may 
then believe with Hegel, Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 123!, and Stallbaum, 
Plat. Parm. 60, that either Dio- 
genes or his authority must have 
made some mistake here. 

* Probably expressions like ' Hi 
quoque multa in Platone,' said of 
the Megarians by Cic, Acad. iv. 
42, 129, refers to such points of 
similarity. 

8 Plato, Soph. 248, C: \4yov- 
ffiv, tri ycvdtrci fi^v /ilram rov 
icd<rx ciy Kc & witty bvvdfieus, icpbs 
84 overlap rovrmr ovtitripov r)\v 
lüvapiv apiUrruv Qcuriy. It is 
accordingly afterwards repeat- 
edly staled as their view: [rh 
rayreXufs h/\ heirrirov itrrbs elvat. 
hximirov rh itapdwav iffrdveu, and 
in opposition to this view Plato re- 
quires: Kal rh Kivovnevov fy kolL 
Klvrjffiv <rvyxwpriT4ov &s Svra .... 
^T6 rwv tv fl Ka\ iro\\h «fSrj \e- 
y6vrwv rh rap loTrpcbs axoiexc- 
ffdeu. — Aristocl. in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 17, 1. The proofs by which 
the Megarians denied motion will 
be described hereafter. 
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(b) The 
Good. 



tainly coming from his school, that capacity does 
not exist beyond the time of its exercise, in short, 
that what is actual is alone possible. 1 What is 
simply possible would be a something, which at the 
same time is not. It would be the very contradiction 
which Parmenides thought that he discovered in the 
becoming, and the change from being possible to 
being actual would be one of those changes which 
Euclid could not harmonise with the conception 
of being. 2 In short, what is immaterial and un- 
changeable is alone allowed by him to be actual, and 
is alone admitted to be the object of science. 

The highest object of knowledge had been de- 
scribed by Socrates as the good. In this he was 
followed by Euclid. 3 But in regarding the highest 



1 Arist. Metaph. ix. 3 : curl U 
rives o% (pouriv, dtov ol Meyapiicol, 
Bray Ivtpyrj \jAvov Hvvaffdcu, trav 
6h fi^f ivtpyy oh ZitvturBcu. olov 
rhv fib olnoBopovvTa oh IvvatrBai 
oiKoZojxtiv, ÄXAct rbv oucoZofxovyra 
tra» ohtoho^fi * Sfxoloos 9h teal iwl 
tSov &\\a>v. In refuting this, 
Aristotle observes that it would 
make all motion and becoming 
impossible, which was just what 
the Megarians wanted. Further 
particulars on this point will 
be quoted from Diodorus in the 
sequel. The passage in the So- 
phistes, 248, C., which Henne 
connects with that of Aristotle, 
refers to something different. 

2 Hartenstein, p. 206, is of 
opinion that the above statement 
is made in direct contradiction 
to Aristotle. It would in this 
case belong to Eubulides. But 
the Aristotelian technical terms 



ZvvcurQai, ivepyciv, do not establish 
a great deal. Aristotle often ex- 
pressed the statements of others 
in his own terminology. On the 
other hand a too great impor- 
tance for the system of Aristotle 
must not be attached to the Me- 
garian doctrine already quoted, 
even if it comes from Euclid. 
It is only a peculiar way of un- 
derstanding the Eleatic doctrine 
against becoming and motion. 

8 That his assertions about 
the good should have nothing to 
do with the Socratic knowledge 
(Hermann, G-es. Abhandlung, 242) 
could only be accepted on the 
supposition that that knowledge 
was not knowledge about the 
good, and that Euclid was not a 
pupil of Socrates. Nor can it 
b*J readily conceded that a purely 
Eleatic philosopher, if he had only 
moved in an ethical sphere of 
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object of knowledge as essentially real — a consistent 
course from his point of view — Euclid transferred to 
the good all the attributes which Parmenides had 
assigned to real being. There is only one real good, 
unchangeable, and ever the same, of which our 
highest conceptions are only different names. Whether 
we speak of God, or of Intelligence, or of Season, 
we always mean one and the same thing, the Good. 1 
Thus the moral goal, as Socrates had already shown, 
is one — the knowledge of the Good, — and if we speak 
of many virtues, all these are names of one and 
the same thing. 2 

But what is the relation of other things to 
this one Good ? Even Euclid, as accounts tell us, 
denied any existence to what is not good; 3 from 
which it follows immediately, that besides the Good 
nothing is real. This statement is attributed to 

ideas, would hare treated this 
part of philosophy in the Bame 
way as Euclid. As long as 
he remained a purely Eleatic 
philosopher, he could not have 
taken this ethical direction and 
have placed the conception of 
the good at the head of his 
system. 

1 Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 129 : 
Megarici qui id bonum solum 
esse dicebant, quod esset unum 
et simile et idem semper (olov, 
Zpoiov ravr6v). Diog. ii. 106, 
says of Euclid : ovros %v rh äyaßbv 
&*€<paiv€To iroWois 6v6fuuri KdKoi- 
pcvov • 5tc fikv 7&p <pp6rri<riv, tre 
8« 0e<jy, Kal &AAore vovv ical rd 
Aonrd. 

2 Diog. vii. 161, says of the 
Stoic Aristo: dptrds t* ofo* 
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»oXActs curih'Cir, &s 6 Z4)Vd>v, otire 
fxiay iroWois bydficuri Ka\ovfx4yrjv, 
&s ol Mey apiKol. That this one 
virtue was the knowledge of the 
good, appears not only from the 
internal connection of the system 
and its external relation to So- 
crates, hut also from Cicero and 
others, who assert : a Menedemo 
autem . . . Eretriaci appellati; 
quorum omne bonum in mente 
positum et mentis acie, qua 
verum cerneretur. Uli (the Me- 
garians) similia, sed, opinor, ex- 
plicata uberius et ornatius. Conf. 
Plato, Kep. vi. 605, B., in which 
Antisthenes is mentioned in ad- 
dition to Euclid. 

7 Diog : rh 5c dvruceifiwa r$ 
dyady tofipti /*^ clvcu (pfaricay. 
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Chap, the later Megarian School. 1 But it is difficult to 
see how the existence of many conceptions, all of 
which are supposed to be real, can be asserted 
at the same time with the one Good* The plea that 
these conceptions are only different names for the 
Good, might, it is true, be urged, 2 It is more pro- 
bable that the Megarians spoke of a manifoldness of 
conceptions, when contrasting conceptions more im- 
mediately with objects of sense, and that the idea 
of a plurality of conceptions belongs to the time in 
which their system was being expanded on the basis 
of this contrast. 8 At a later period they appear to 
have used the manifoldness of conceptions only for 
the purpose of attacking popular notions, but other- 
wise to have kept this aspect in the background, and to 
have confined themselves exclusively to the essential 
oneness of being and the Good. 4 Inconsistent, no 
doubt, they were ; but we can understand how they 
became involved in this inconsistency, by gradually, 
but logically, developing the Socratic theory of con- 

1 Arist. in Ens. Pr. Ev. xiv. 17, Realists, not Nominalists. Not 
1 : 5061/ fyiovv oZrol yt [oi irepf even Stilpo can, according to the 
SrfAnwa teal robs Meyapueobs] rb above, be called a Nominalist, 
%v %v elvcu Kai rb ph %v trepov besides which, he had absorbed 
thai, /xijSi ycwcurdai rt /*ij5i too much of the Cynic doctrines 
Qßtlpeoßat prfih mveiffQai rova- for us to be able to form from 
pd-ray. Arist. Metaph. xiv. 4, him any conclusion about the 
refers to Plato, and can hardly original Megarian views. 

be applied to the Megarians. * Plato, at least in the passage 

2 Prautl's view that the con- before quoted, does not mention 
ceptions of the Megarians must a good which is one, but on the 
invariably have a nominalistic contrary, he characterises his 
meaning, does not agree with the philosophers of conceptions aa 
statements of Plato. If the differing from the Eleatics in 
Megarians declared conceptions assuming many conceptions, 
and conceptions alone to be d\ri- 4 Comp, what will be snbse- 
Oirtl oMa, surely they were quently said of Stilpo. 
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ceptions to the abstract doctrine of the Eleatic Chap. 
One.« *"• 



In proportion, however, to the sharpness of the C. Eristic. 
contrast which they presented to the current mode 
of thought, became the necessity of fortifying their 
own position against assault. To do this they had 
only to follow the example of the Eleatics. But it 
was no easy matter to prove the soundness of their 
position directly, as Parmenides had done. More 
brilliant results might be expected, if their opponents' 
ground was assailed by the criticism of Zeno and 
G-orgias. The founder of the School had undoubtedly 
from the first appropriated the Eleatic doctrine in 
this its critical function — for it was by the argu- 
ments of Zeno and the Sophists that the attention 
of Greece was first drawn to logical criticism ; — and 
criticism was the instrument which the Megarians 
adopted with such striking zeal, that the whole school 
thence derived its name. We are assured by Dio- 
genes, 2 that it was the practice even in the time of 

1 Henne tries to avoid the ordinate distinction. But it is 

difficulty in another way. The quite possible that the Socratic 

Megarians, he believes, attributed conceptions may gradually have 

being to each particular idea, in been lost in the Eleatic unity. 
as far as it was a unity, and * ii. 107 : rots T€ a*ofei£€<nv 

various conceptions were used by iviararo oh Kara \4ififtara &\\a 

them to express various kinds of Kar' 4irt<popdv. Since in Stoical 

the good. But this very point terminology — which we are of 

— the being of various kinds of course not justified in ascribing 

good — was what the Megarians to Euclid on the strength of this 

denied. Starting with the one- passage — \rjfifM means the major 

ness of being they cannot have premiss, or more often both pre- 

arrived at the notion of a mani- mises, and 4*uf>opa the conclusion, 

foldnessof conceptions, since this it is most probable that the 

oneness excludes in its abstract meaning given above is the real 

form any development or sub- meaning of these words. 
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Qhap. Euclid, to attack conclusions and not premises — in 
• other words, to refute by a reductio ad absurdum. 
^ofE^M ^ k a * so sa ^ ^ a ^ Euclid * ejected explanations by 
analogies — a form much used by Socrates — because 
a similar thing does not make the first one any 
clearer, and a dissimilar thing is not to the point. 
The most perfect description of Euclid's procedure 
will probably be found in Plato, who, speaking in the 
Sophistes of the philosophers of conceptions, says that 
in their discourses they destroy matter piecemeal, in 
order to prove that it has no real being, but is subject 
to flux and change. This is exactly the line which Zeno 
adopted, in order to prove the uncertainty of the per- 
ceptions of the senses ; and which again appears in 
the Sorites of the later Megarians. Matter which is 
apparently real is divided into its component parts, 
which are again subdivided, and since there appears 
to be no limit to the division, and no ultimate atom 
on which contemplation can rest, it is argued that 
matter must be itself unreal, and a mere passing 
phenomenon. Euclid is accordingly rightly regarded 
as the founder of the Megarian criticism. But with him 
criticism does not simply bear the character of empty 
wrangling, although objections may be raised against 
the captiousness of his arguments, 2 but it would 

1 Ibid. koX rbv tiia TcapaßoXrjs that because of his captiousness, 

\4yov dispel, \4yoiv jjroi i£ dfxoiav he might associate possibly with 

ainhp 9j 4£ dvofxoiwv trwiffTturOai • Sophists, but not with human 

Ktä clfiiv Q öfJLolav, irepl avra SciV beings. But this statement can 

fxaWov fj eis HfjLoii iffrtv hraffTpi- only go for little, since it uses 

<p€<r$at • et 8* i£ avopolav, icape\- the term Sophist in a way pecn- 

iceiv t4\v tcap&dwiv. liar to post-Socratic times. It 

* According to Diog. ii. 30, is more worthy of belief (Diog. 

Socrates had already observed, ii. 107) that Timon called him a 
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appear that, like Zeno before him, he was seriously Chap. 
anxious to establish some positive principles, and 
that he only used the subtleties of argument as a 
means to this end. Nothing, at least, is known of 
him which would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
and not one of the quibbling fallacies, for which the 
Megarian school was afterwards notorious, is laid 
to his charge. 

Among the first successors of Euclid, however, 
the element of mere captiousness prevailed over 
positive teaching. The doctrines of these thinkers 
were too barren to command attention for long, and 
too abstract to admit of further development ; but a 
polemic against prevailing opinions presented to the 
sharp-witted, to the contentious, and to those ambi- 
tious of intellectual distinction, an unexplored field, 
over which the Megarians eagerly ranged. 1 In doing 
this their metaphysical assumptions were not seldom 
used only as occasions for engaging in wordy disputes. 
Of the fallacies which are imputed to Eubulides, 2 

quarrelsome person, who intro- KeKa\vpfi4vos, the <rupiriis, the 

duced amongst the Megarians Ktparivris, the <pa\ajcp6s. The 

a rage for disputes. first of them is given as follows 

1 The ordinary form of these by Arist. Soph. El. 25. 180, a, 34. 
captious proofs is that of asking b, 2 ; Alex, ad loc. Cic. Acad iv. 
questions. Hence the regular 29, 95 : If a man says, he is at 
expression: \6yov ipvrav (to the moment telling a lie, is he 
raise a point) in Diog. ii. 108; telling a lie, or is he speaking 
116; Sext. Math. x. 87 ; and the truth? The tita\av6dvuv, the iy- 
Mcyapiick ipwrfifiara in the frag- K€Ka\vfj.ß4vos, and the Electra are 
ment of Chrysippus. But like different forms of the same fal- 
the Sophists, they refused every lacy. Do you know who is con- 
answer but Yes or No. Diog. ii. cealed ? Do you know who is 
135. behind the veil? Did Electra 

2 Diog. ii. 108, enumerates 7 : know her brother before he an- 
that called tyevMpevos, that called nounced himself to her ? and the 
Öia\avOdvoov, the Electra, the £y- solution of them all consists in 

Q2 
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Chap. 
XII. 

(b) Capti- 
ousness of 
Enbulides. 



(c) That of 
Alexinus. 



though probably older, 1 only one, the Sorites, has any 
intelligible relation to their metaphysics. It could 
be proved by the Sorites that real being does not 
belong to objects of sense, and that every object of 
sense passes into its opposite, and represents what is 
changing, and not what is real and unchangeable. 8 
The rest appear to be real fallacies, having no other 
object than to involve opponents in difficulties. 3 

The powers of Alexinus in argument seem to 
have been of a similar kind ; at least he is only 
known to us as a captious disputant. Beyond this 
fact, if we except an argument in which he vainly 



the fact, that he who was conceal- 
ed, or behind the veil, or had not 
yet announced himself respec- 
tively, was known to, but not 
immediately recognised by, the 
lookers on. The Keparlvtis is as fol- 
lows: Have you lost your horns? 
If you say Yes, you allow that 
you had horns. If you say No, 
you allow that you have them 
still. Diog. vii. 187 ; vi. 38; Se- 
neca, Ep. 45, 8 ; Gell. xvi. 2, 9. 
The Sorites consists in the ques- 
tion : How many grains make a 
heap ? or more generally : "With 
what number does Many begin ? 
Of course it is impossible to as- 
sign one. See Cic. Acad. ii. 28, 
92; 16, 49; Diog. vii. 82; Pers. 
Sat. vi. 78. The QaKcucphs is 
another form of the same : How 
many hairs must you lose to be- 
come a bald-head? See Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1, 45. 

1 There are, for instance, indi- 
cations of the Sorites in Zeno 
and Euclid. In general it is 
difficult to say who is the dis- 
coverer of quibbles, which are 



taken seriously at the time they 
are produced, but are after all 
only bad jokes. Seneca, Ep. 45, 
10, says that many books had 
been written on the ^tuftrf/tcvo*, 
among which those of Theo- 
phrastus and Chrysippus are 
known to us from Diog. vii. 196. 
Chrysippus, according to Diog. 
vii. 198, 192, also wrote on the 
ÜiaXavQavwv, the tyKCKaXitfi/jLeyos, 
and the ffwplrris. Philetas of Cos 
is said to have worked himself to 
death in writing about the yp*v86- 
fj.€vos. The Keparlrqs and iyKcica- 
\ufXfi4vos were also attributed to 
Diodorus (Diog. ii. Ill), and the 
former (Diog. vii. 187) as also 
the Sorites (Diog. vii. 82) to 
Chrysippus, certainly without 
reason to Chrysippus. 

2 Compare what will be later 
said about Diodorus* proofs in 
denying motion. 

8 The motive which Prautl 
sees in the iyKiKdkvfxixtvos is 
not so patent, and the assump- 
tions of Brandis, p. 122, do not 
seem accurate. 
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attempted to entangle Menedemus in what is called Chap. 
the ' horned ' fallacy, 1 and a refutation of Xenophon's " 
proofs of the reasonable arrangement of the world, 2 
a refutation which was subsequently repeated by the 
Academicians, 3 nothing is known of him. In close 
connection with the Megarian doctrines may be placed 
the discussions of Diodorus on motion and destruction, 
on the possible, and on hypothetical sentences. 

Tradition has preserved four arguments, by which (d) That of 
Diodorus attempted to support the fundamental ZJ^o^' 
teaching of his school on the impossibility of motion. Motion, 
The first, 4 which in the main is the same as that of 
Zeno, is as follows. Supposing anything to move, it 
must either move in the space in which it is, or in 
the space in which it is not. It has not room to 
move in the former, because it entirely fills it. In 
the latter it can neither act nor be acted upon ; and 
hence motion is inconceivable. 5 The second is a 

1 In Diog. ii. 135. tions a similar argument against 

2 Sext. Math. ix. 107: Zeno becoming in general, in immediate 
had concluded, because the world connection with the proof given 
is the best possible, and reason above : Neither can what is come 
is higher than the absence of into being, for it exists already ; 
reason, that the world must have nor can what is not, for nothing 
reason. See Cic. De N. D. ii. 8, can happen to it ; consequently 
21 ; iii. 9, 22. To this Alexinus nothing at all is. It is possible 
replied: rb Troiiyrwbv rod ^ voiy- that this argument also belongs 
riKov Kal ib ypanpariKbv rov /*^ to Diodorus. But Steinhart is 
ypa/ifiariHov Kpurrdv fori • Kal wrong in attributing to him (Allg. 
rb Kara ras AAA ay rcxvas dewpov- Encykl. sect i. bd. xxv. p. 288) 
fxtvov Kp€?rr6v icrri rod fify rotov- the distinction between spa ce in 
rov. ov$h tv 5^ k6<jixov Kp€trr6u the wider and in the narrower 
iari ' TTotririKbv &pa not ypawari- sense, which is found in Sext. 
k6v lariv 6 K6o , fxos. Pyrrh. iii. 75; Math. x. 95. since 

8 Cic. N. D. iii. 8, 21 ; 10, 26; it would appear from these pas- 

11, 27. sages, that the distinction was 

4 Sext. Pyrrh. ii. 242; iii. 71; made with a view to meet Dio- 

Math. x. 85. dore's objections. 

• Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 243, men- 
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Chap. less accurate form of the same proof. 1 All that 
XII . 
!_ moves is in space. What is in space reposes, there- 
fore what is moved reposes. A third proof 2 proceeds 
by taking it for granted that there are infinitesimal 
atoms and particles. It is generally attributed to 
Diodorus, 8 but probably he only used it hypotheti- 
cally, as Zeno did his argument, to refute ordinary 
notions. 4 It is this : As long as the particle a is in the 
corresponding space A, it does not move, because it 
completely fills it. Just as little does it move when 
it is in the next following space, B ; for no sooner is 
it there than its motion has ceased. Accordingly it 
does not move at all. In this conclusion one cannot 
fail to discover the note of Zeno's inferences, and of 
that critical process which had been already described 
by Plato. The fourth proof, 5 besides assuming the 
existence of atoms, distinguishes between partial and 
complete motion. 6 Every moving body must first 
. have the majority of its particles moved, before it can 
move altogether; and similarly it must first have 
the majority of that majority moved, and so on. 
Hence it follows, that when the division has come to 
an end, and there are say 10,000 particles, two of 
these must first move whilst the remainder are at 



1 Sext. Math. x. 112. to Sext. Math. x. 85, was put in 

2 Id. x. 143. such a shape as to prove, that 
1 Id. ix. 362:Pyrrh. iii. 32; every atom fully occupied its 

Dionys. in Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 23, space ; but this is unimportant 

4 ; Stob. Ekl. i. 310, all of which here, 

refer to one common source. * Sext. Math. 113. 

Diodorus called these atoms fyif pi}. • iclvr)<Tis kwt 1 iirucpdreicaf and 

4 Even the first proof, according nlvriais tear* ei\iKplveiay. 
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rest. These two can clearly not overcome the rest. Chap. 

A movement of the majority of particles, there- 1__ 

fore, becomes impossible, and consequently that of 

the whole body. Motion is therefore inconceivable. 

Sextus has already noticed l that there are links 

wanting in this proof. Diodorus, however, appears 

to have considered the argument unanswerable, and 

hence, after all his researches, he concludes that it 

never can be said of a thing, It is moving, but only, 

It has moved ; 2 — in other words, he was prepared to 

allow what the senses seemed to prove, 3 that a body 

is now in one place and now in another, but he 

declared the transition from the one to the other 

to be impossible. This is indeed a contradiction, 

and as such it was laid to his charge by the ancients, 

and by him very inadequately met. 4 - At the same 

time it was a deviation from the original teaching 

of his school. Euclid absolutely denied motion, and 

would just as little have allowed a completed motion 

as a transition in the present 

The argument of Diodorus to prove that nothing (ß) On 
perishes, agrees in substance with the third of these ^ ruc ' 
proofs. It is as follows. Walls, he says, do not 
perish ; so long as the stones keep together, they 
stand ; but when the stones are separated they are 
no longer there. 5 He appears, therefore, to have 

1 Ibid. 112, 118. A further 2 Sext. Math. x. 48 ; 85; 91; 

argument, the first argument of 97-102. 

Zeno's is not attributed to Dio- 3 This reason is specially men- 

dorus by Sext. Math. x. 47. He tioned by Sext. Math. x. 86. 
only says as to its result, that 4 See Sext. 91, 97. 
Diodorus agreed therein with the * Sext. Math. x. 347. 
Eleatics. 
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Chap. equally allowed that it was possible for them to have 
perished. 



(7) On the His discussions on what is possible are closely 
Posstile. re i a ted to the enquiry into motion. In both cases 
the possibility of change is the point raised, but in 
one case it is raised in reference to something, in the 
other abstractedly. In both cases, Diodorus stands 
on exactly the same footing with regard to his School. 
The older Megarians only allowed what actually is 
to be possible, understanding by actual what was 
before them in the present. To this Diodorus added 
what might be in the future, by saying : Possible is 
what either is actual or what will be actual. 1 In 
proof of this statement he gave an argument, which 
goes by the name of /cvptevwv, and is still admired 
after centuries, 2 as a masterpiece of subtle criticism. 
It is in the main as follows : From anything possible 
nothing impossible can result; but it is impossible 
that the past can be different to what it is ; for had 
it been possible at a past moment, something impos- 
sible would have resulted from something possible. 
It was therefore never possible, and generally speak- 



1 Cic. De Fato, 6, 12; 7, 13; (To<pi<r/xdTtoy fAvcras, 1r0A.fr ko^6- 
9, 17; Ep. ad Div. ix. 4; Plut. repov rov Kvpievovros. He also 
Sto. Rep. 46 ; Alex. Aph. in mentions, ii. 19, 9, treatises of 
Anal. Pr. 59. The above sen- Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Antipater, 
tence is expressed here thus: and Archidemus on the*KVfjt€v<av. 
Possible is oVeo fj itrrip &\rjdh ^ Chrysippus could only meet 
&TTcu. it (according to Alex, in Anal. 

2 Comp. Epict. Diss. ii. 18, 18 : Pr. 57, b. in Schol. to Arist. 
we ought to be proud of moral 163) by asserting that possibly 
actions, ohtc 4*1 r$ rhu Kvpietovra the impossible might result from 



iparrja'cuy and just before : KOfx^bv the possible. 
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ing it is impossible that anything should happen Chap. 
differently to what has happened. 1 



Philo, a pupil of Diodorus, was far less exacting (e) That of 
when he declared everything to be possible, even if ( a \ Q n t j^ 
compulsory outward circumstances should prevent it Possible. 
from being realised, 2 provided only the capacity for 
it pre-existed. This was undeniably a departure 
from the Megarian teaching. 

In regard to the truth of hypothetical sentences, (ß) On 
Philo laid down criteria different to those of his ^f^*" 
teacher. 3 Diodorus declared those conditional sen- tences. 
tences to be true, in which the protasis being accepted 
as true, there neither is nor can have been a false 
apodosis. Philo says more vaguely, those are true 
in which there is not a true protasis and a false 
apodosis. It appears however to have been merely 
a question of correctness in speaking of logical rules. 4 

With Diodorus' view of what is possible the asser- (y) On the 
tion appears to be connected, that no words are *%^ n9 °* 
meaningless or ambiguous, each one having always a 
meaning and requiring to be taken in a particular 
sense. 6 The possible meaning of a word, is only that 

1 Epict. Diss. ii. 19, 1 : 6 h ofa* ttrnv a\rj6h offr* tcrai. 
Kvpietoov \6yos k*h roiobrwv tw&v % Alex.-Simpl. in Categ.-Schol. 

tyopfuov fjpwrijo'flcu (pcdvtTcu • koi- in Arist. 65, b, 5. 
vr\* yap ofays pdxvs tois rpurX 8 SeeSext.Pyrrh.ii. 110; Math. 

rovrois vphs &AA7jAa, t£ 'icav iro- viii. 113 ; i. 309 ; Cic. Acad. iv. 

pcXyXvdbs &\-n8h kvceyKOiov efocu,' 47, 143. 

Kcd Ty * Si/vary Mvarov ^ iico- 4 The inferences by which 

\ov0eiv,' kcu t£ 'tiwarhv thai t Sextus M. viii. 115, refutes Philo, 

oCr* tffTiv &\vBhs otir* ttrraif do not touch his real meaning at 

vwiti&v r^v \vkxr\v ra^rri» 6 Aid- all, however much they may fol- 

Swpos ry twv irpdnwv tvoiv mBa- low from the words of his defi- 

y<fri|Ti ffw*xph <r€ro ^fl 5 tapd- nition. 
trraffiv rod firfilv elvat Buvarby * Gell" xi. 12; Ammon, De In- 
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Chap. 
XII. 



(f)That 
of Stilpo, 
which 
adopted 
much from 
the 

Cynics, 
(a) Every 
combina- 
tion of 



one which is present to the speaker's mind. Our 
information, however, about Diodorus, and about the 
whole Megarian School, is far too scanty to enable us 
to bring the fragments of their teaching into a per- 
fectly satisfactory context, 1 even granting that enough 
is known to trace one and the same tendency in all 
these thinkers. It may then be assumed as probable, 
that the Megarians did not confine themselves to those 
logical subtleties which are known to us, but that our 
notices are too deficient for us to be able to attribute 
others to them with anything like certainty. 2 

A peculiar position in the Megarian philosophy 
is occupied by Stilpo. Ever ready to defend the 
teaching of the School, at the head of which he stood, 
clinging to universal conceptions, maintaining the 
impossibility of becoming, the unity of being, and 
the difference between sensuous and rational percep- 
tions, 5 he at the same time combines with his Me- 



terpret. 32, a. In order to show 
that every word has a meaning, 
Diodorus, according to Ammon., 
gave the name k\\afi)]v to one of 
his slaves. 

1 Hitter's conjectures seem 
in many respects to go beyond 
historical probability, and beyond 
the spirit of the Megarian teach- 
ing. To illustrate this here would 
take too long. 

2 Prautl believes that the ma- 
jority of the sophisms enume- 
rated by Aristotle, really belong 
to the Megarians. Most of them, 
however, would appear to come 
from the Sophists, in proof of 
which a reference may be made 
to Plato's Euthydemus, which 



can hardly have the Megarians 
in view. Towards Euclid Plato 
would not have so expressed him- 
self ; as may be gathered from 
the Sophistes, 246, C, and the in- 
troduction to the Theaetetus ; and 
Eubulides had not appeared when 
Plato composed the Euthyde- 
mus. That the Megarians made 
use of many of the Sophistic fal- 
lacies, is of course not denied. 
Only nothing accurate is known 
about it. 

8 Compare the passage in 
Aristocles, in which ol irepi 5t(a.- 
Tuva KciX rohs Mey apiKovs are 
spoken of in addition to the 
Eleatics. 
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garian views theories and aims which originally Chap. 

belonged to the Cynics. In the first place he rejected, L_ 

as did Antisthenes, every combination of subject and ^vbjectand 

j. . . ,, . « , . ,.-» predicate 

predicate, since the conception ot the one is different rejected 

from the conception of the other, and two things with ?? %m P° m ~ 

different conceptions can never be declared to be the 

same. 1 The doctrine of the unity of being, in as far 

as it can be shown to have originated with Stilpo, 

may be deduced as a corollary from this view ; for if 

nothing can be predicated of anything else, it follows 

that being can alone be predicated of itself. 

Traces of Cynicism may be further seen in Stilpo's 

moral principles. The captious logic to which other 

Megarians devoted themselves with speculative one- 

sidedness, to the entire neglect of the ethical element, 2 

was no less a characteristic of Stilpo, 3 and perhaps it 

1 Plut. adv. Col. 22, 1. The 
Epicurean Stilpo raises the ob- 
jection: rbv $ebv avaipeivQai for* 
avrov, \4yovros ercpov er4pov fify 
KaTtryop&ffdai. ttcos yäp ßu*(r6- 
fi(6a, fi^i \4yovrcs AvOpooirov äya- 

Bbv &AA* &vdponrov &v- 

QpwKov KaX X"pi* ayadbv äyadSv; 
. . . and again : ob /*V a\\h rb 
iir\ 2rl\irwvos roiovr6v io~riv. €* 
irepl Imrov rb rp4\eiv tarrryopov- 
fi€v, ofi <fn}ffi rovrbv elvai t$ irepl 
oZ Karriyope7rai rb Karrryopovfxsvov, 
AAA' %r*pov fihv ävOp<&*tp rod rl 
Ijv elvai rbv \6yov, erepov 1th r$ 
hyadcp- KaX ird\iv rb Xmrov elvai 
rov rp4%ovra etvai Hiatyipew Iko- 
ripov yap äirairovfievoi rbv \&yov 
oh rbv avrbv awotilSofiev virep äfi- 
<f>o?v. 506P afiaprdveiv robs «t«- 
pov krepov Karriyopovvras. The 
very same thing will be found in 
the case of Antisthenes. All the 
less reason has Plutarch to re- 



gard Stilpo's assertion as a mere 
joke. The same proof is given 
by Simpl. Phys. 26 : 8i& Bh r^v 
irepl ravra (the distinction be- 
tween the different categories and 
the ambiguity of words) &yvoiav 
Kcd oi Meyapueol K\-qQivrts <pi\6- 
ffo<poi \aß6vr€s &s ivapyrj *p6~ 
raa ■«% Zri &v oi \6yoi ercpoi ravra 
Mrcpd iffri Kal bWi rh erepa Kt- 
X&pi&rai hX\i)\<M)v, 4$6kow Bei- 
Kvvvai avrbv avrov K€x^pio , (x4vov 
cKacrrov : i. e. since the conception 
of 2a>Kpdrrjs (xowriicbs is a different 
one to that of ^ottcpdriis \wk6s, 
the one according to Megarian 
hypotheses must be a different 
person to the other. 

2 Excepting Euclid's doctrine 
of the oneness of virtue, nothing 
bearing on Ethics is known as 
belonging to the Megarians. 

1 See Chrysipp. in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 10, 11, p. 1036. 
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Chap. is only chance that no captious assertion or invention 
_ of his is on record. But not only is his character 

(ß) The always mentioned by biographers with the greatest 
goodplaced respect, 1 but many stories are told of him, which 
in apathy, identify his morality with that of the Cynics. The 
highest good he placed in an apathy, forbidding the 
feeling of pain even to exist. The wise man was 
required to be in himself independent, and not even 
to stand in need of friends to secure happiness. 2 
When Demetrius Poliorcetes enquired about his losses 
by the plunder of Megara, he replied, that he had 
seen no one carrying off his knowledge. 3 When 
reminded of the immoral life of his daughter, he 
rejoined, that if he could not bring honour on her, 
she could not bring disgrace on him. 4 Banishment 
he would not allow to be an evil. 5 To be independent 
of everything without, and to be absolutely free from 
wants— this highest standard of Cynicism — was also 
his ideal. And lastly, the free attitude towards reli- 
gion adopted by the Cynics was also occupied by 
him, and expressed in many of his utterances. 6 

1 See p. 215, note 1. quil. An. c. 17; Puer. Ed. c. 8 ; 

2 Sen. Ep. 9, 1: 'An merito Sen. de Const. 5, 6; Epis. 9, 18; 
reprehendat in quadam epistola Diog. ii. 115. That Stilpo thereby 
Epicurus eoe, qui dicunt sapi- lost his wife and daughter is 
entem se ipso esse contentum et probably a rhetorical exaggera- 
propter hoc amico non indigere tion of Seneca. 

desideras scire. Hoc objicitur 4 Plut. An. Tran. c. 6 ; Diog. 

Stilboni ab Epicuro et iis, quibus ii. 114. 

summum bonum visum est ani- 6 In th« fragment in Stob, 

mus impatiens.' And a little Flor. 40, 8. 

further on: « Hoc inter nos et illos 6 According to Diog. ii. 116, 

interest : noster sapiens vincit he proved that the Athene of 

qui dem incommodum omne sed Phidias was not a God, and then 

sentit; illorum ne sentit quid em.' before the Areopagus, evasively 

8 Plutarch, Demet. c. 9 ; Tran- replied that she was not a Bcbs 
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Whether he attempted to form a logical connection Chap. 
between the Cynic and Megarian theories, and if ' 



so, in what way the attempt was made, we are not (i) ?** 
told. In itself it was not difficult. By asserting that Megarian 
no subject could admit a predicate, he approximated the ^ 8 - 
to Euclid's hostile attitude against proof by analogy ; catty kar- 
for this too rests on the general proposition that things 1 ^ 18 y 
dissimilar cannot be compared. This assertion is also 
quite in harmony with the negative criticism of the 
Megarians, and if Euclid denied to the good any form 
of manifoldness, others might add, as Antisthenes 
really did, that the one and not the manifold could 
alone exist. Moreover from the oneness of the good 
the apathy of the wise man might be deduced, by 
considering that all else besides the good was unreal 
and indifferent. 1 The denial of the popular faith 
was also involved in the doctrine of the one, as it 
was first expressed by Xenophanes. There were not 
wanting, it is true, in the Cynic element adopted by 
Stilpo, points in which it approached the Megarian ; 
but it was a deviation from the original form of the 
Megarian teaching to allow explicitly such an element 
to exist. 

Closely connected with the Megarian school is the n. Mean- 
Elean-Eretrian, about which very little has come ^^ n 
down to us. Its founder was Phsedo of Elis, 2 the A lt8 



but a Bed, and when Orates asked Philol. iv. 391. Phaedo, the scion 

him about prayers and sacrifices, of a noble Elean family, had been 

replied that these subjects could taken captive not long before the 

not be discussed in the streets. death of Socrates (probably 400 

1 Conf. Diog. ii. 106. or 401 b.c. Preller concludes 

2 See Preller's Phsedo's Life from Phaedo, 89, B., that he was 
and Writings ; Rhein. Mus. für not eighteen years of age at the 



history. 
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well-known favourite of Socrates. 1 On the death of 
his teacher, Phaedo collected a circle of disciples in 
his native town, who thence received the name of the 
Elean philosophers. 2 Plistanus is named as his suc- 
cessor, 3 in addition to whom Archipylus and Moschus 
are called his pupils. 4 Excepting their names we 
know nothing of them. By Menedemus and Ascle- 
piades, 5 the school was removed to Eretria, and it was 



time of the death of Socrates; 
it may, however, be asked whether 
Phaedo followed Athenian customs 
in his dress), and employed as a 
slave in most humiliating ser- 
vices at Athens, until one of So- 
crates' friends (besides Crito, 
Gebes and Alcibiades are both 
mentioned, the latter certainly 
not being at Athens at the time, 
and probably not being alive) 
redeemed him at the intercession 
of Socrates. See Diog. ii. 31, 
105: Suid. under «afta?; Gell. 
N. A. ii. 18 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 11 ; 
Lact Inst. iii. 25, 15 ; Orig. c. 
Cels. iii. 67; Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93; 
Athen, xi. 507, c. Preller not im- 
probably finds the source of the 
story in Hermippus, vepl r&v 
Ziawp&ty&vtwv i» ircuSeif $o6\wr. 
Most probably Phaedo left Athens 
on the death of Socrates. But whe- 
ther he at once returned home, 
or repaired with others to Euclid 
at Megara, is unknown. Diog. ii. 
105, mentions two genuine and 
four spurious dialogues of his. 
His Zopyrus is even quoted by 
Pollux, iii. 18. Panaetius seems to 
have had doubts about all the 
treatises. He is called by Grellius, 
'philosophus illustris,' and his 
writings are spoken of as ' admo- 
dum elegantes.' Even Diog. ii. 47, 
enumerates him among the most 
distinguished Socraticists. 



1 Compare for his relations 
to Socrates the Phaedo, 68, D. 
89, H. 

2 'HAetairof, Strabo, ix. 1, 8 ; 
Diog. ii. 105, 126. 

1 Diog. ii. 105. 

* 126. Perhaps these men were 
not immediate pupils of his. 
Since nothing is said of Mene- 
demus' studying under Plistanus, 
the latter we may suppose, was 
no longer alive. 

* The account given by Diog. 
ii. 125 of these philosophers in his 
life of Menedemus probably taken 
from Antigonus of Carystus and 
Heraclide8 Lembus, is as follows : 
Menedemus of Eretria, originally 
a tradesman, had been sent as a 
soldier to Megara. There he 
became acquainted with the 
school of Plato (Diog. says with 
Plato, but this is chronologically 
impossible) and joined it together 
with his friend Asclepiades, both 
of them (according to Athen, iv. 
168) earning a living by working 
at night. Soon, however, they 
joined Stilpo at Megara, and 
thence went to Moschus and Ar- 
chipylus at Elis, by whom they 
were introduced to the Elean 
doctrines. Returning to their 
native city and becoming con- 
nected by marriage they con- 
tinued together in faithful friend- 
ship untü the death of Ascle- 
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then called the Eretrian. 1 Flourishing as was its Chap. 

condition here for a time, it appears soon to have '_ 

died out. 2 

Among its adherents there are only two, 8 Phaedo JB. Re- 
and Menedemus, about whose opinions any infor- tf™^ 80 ^ 
mati on is to be had, and what is known of them is teaching. 
little enough. By Timon 4 Phaedo is classed with 
Euclid as a babbler, which points to an argumentative 
tendency. Perhaps, however, he may have meddled 
with Ethics 6 more than Euclid did. Menedemus 
appears to have been distinguished from the cotem- 
porary philosophers of captiousness, by directing his 
attention to life and to moral questions. He is, how- 
ever, described as a sharp and skilful disputant; 6 
and it gives us the impression of captiousness, to 
hear that he only allowed affirmative judgments to 



piades, even after Menedemus 
had risen to highest rank in the 
state, and had attained wealth 
and influence with the Mace- 
donian princes. The sympathetic 
noble and firm character of Mene- 
demus, his pungent wit, his mo- 
deration (Diog. ii. 139 ; Athen. 
x. 419, e), his liberality and his 
merits towards his country, are 
a subject of frequent panegyric. 
Soon after the battle of Lysima- 
chia, which took place 278 b.c. 
he died, possibly by suicide — the 
result of a grief which is dif- 
ferently stated — at the age of 
seventy-four. According to Anti- 
gonus in Diog. ii. 136, he left no 
writings. 

1 Strabo, ix. 1, .8; Diog. ii. 
105, 126 ; Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 129. 

2 Plut. Tranqu. An. 13. 

* Athen, iv. 162, e, mentions a 



certain Ctesibius as a pupil of 
Menedemus, but what he says of 
him has nothing to do with phi- 
losophy. A treatise of the Stoic 
Sphserus against the Eretrian 
School in 260 b.c. is the last trace 
of its existence. Diog. vii. 178. 

4 Diog. ii. 107. 

6 A short but clever fragment 
on the subject of morals, which 
Sen. Ep. 94, 41 quotes from Phae- 
do, probably belongs to him. 

• Diog. ii. 134: 1jv 5c Svcrna- 
raanAyros 6 M. «col iv T<j> ffwdfodai 
Zv(ramarfd>vurro^. iarpe'<per6 re 
irpbs TrdyraKaX €vp€(riA6j€f ipurri- 
tixt6s re fcadd tyritriv 'AvrurBerqs 
4v BiaSoxouSj fy. The words of 
Epicrates in Athen, ii. 59, cannot 
well refer to this Menedemus, 
since they are also directed against 
Plato, who was then still living. 
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be valid, but rejected negative and hypothetical ones. 1 
Chrysippus * blames him as well as Stilpo, for his 
plausible fallacies. 3 On the other hand, it is as- 
serted that in positive opinions he was a Platonist, and 
only employed argument for amusement. 4 From 
what has been stated above, this seems incredible, 
and it appears all the more so from his disputes with 
Alexinus. 6 Any leaning on his part towards Pla- 
tonism is also improbable. 6 Still the assertion would 
appear to be to a certain degree correct, because, to- 
gether with Stilpo, he estimated ethical doctrines above 
argument. Not only do we hear that he admired Stilpo, 
who was his teacher, more than any other philosopher, 7 
and that he was often reproached with being a Cynic, 8 
but we know that he busied himself with the ques- 



1 Diog. ii. 135. This does not 
agree with what Simpl. Phys. 
20 says: the Eretrians asserted 
fni$kv Kara fittitvbs Karriyopcio$<u. 
They appear in this passage to 
be confounded with the Cynics 
and the later Megarians. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 10, 11. 

1 Hermann, Ges. Abh. 253, 
refers to Menedemus the verses 
of John of Salisbury, in which a 
certain Endymion is mentioned, 
who called fides, opinio vera, and 
error, opinio fallax, and who de- 
nied that you could know what 
was false, for no knowledge could 
be deceptive. The allusion does 
not, however, appear probable. 
The continuation, that the sun 
corresponds to truth, and the 
moon to falsehood, that error and 
change bear rule under the moon, 
but truth and immutability in the 
domain of the sun, certainly 



does not come from Menedemus. 
4 Heraclides in Diog. ii. 135, 
Hitter's conjecture that this Me- 
nedemus is confounded with Me- 
nedemus the Platonist, whom 
we know from Plut. adv. Col. 32, 
8, and Athen., is hardly to be 
trusted. For Heraclides Lembus 
had treated the Eretrians in detail, 
as we learn from Diog., so that it 
is difficult to imagine such a con- 
fusion. The context also tells 
against that view. 

* Diog. 135, 136, says that he 
was constantly attacking Alexi- 
nus with violent derision, but 
yet did him some service. 

• Diog. 134 : rStv 8i &8a- 
ffKihwy rStv wcpl TlKdro/va ical ficro- 
Kp&TT)V . . . KttT&pp6y€i. 

7 Diog. 134. * 

8 Diog. 140: to. fxkv olv -Kpuna 
Kart(ppovuTo, ktW iced \ypos vrb 
r&v 'EptTpelwv cucotW. 
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tions of the chief good in a practical way. He affirmed 
that there was only one good — intelligence, 1 which, in 
his view, was identical with a rational direction of 
the will. 2 The virtues, which are commonly spoken 
of as distinct, were, he maintained, only different 
names of this one virtue ; 3 and, by his activity as a 
statesman, 4 he proved that he did not aim at an 
unfruitful knowledge. In his free views, of religion 
he reminds us of Stilpo and the Cynics. 5 But 
stragglers, such as the Eretrians, soon found them- 
selves unable to exercise any important influ- 
ence ; and about this time, Zeno united the most 
valuable parts of the Megarian and Cynic doctrine in 
the more comprehensive system of the Stoics. 

1 Cic. Acad. iv. 42 ; Diog. 129: lots bv6(xacri' rb yap avrb <r»- 
irphs & rbv elvSpra voWä rh (ppo&vvyv teal aptpclap ko\ Huccuo- 
ayadä irvdero v6<ra rbv api$fibp <tvvt)v Aeyccrffat, Kaddvep ßporbv 
Kai ei vofd(oi irXeiti) rwp €Kar6p * ko\ AvOpuwop. 
and in 134 are some questions to * That he exercised a con- 
prove that the useful is not the siderable influence on his friends 



Chap. 
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good. 

2 Diog. 136: Kai iror4 ripos 
aKov<ras, &s yukyurrov dyaßbv efrj 
rb rrdvroov iirirvyxdpeip &v ris hri- 
0vft€f, «Tire* iro\b 5e fiii(oy rb 

4wi0Vfl€?V u>v Ä€i. 



by his teaching and his perso- 
nality is shown by Plutarch, 
Adul. et Am. c. 11 ; Diog. ii. 
127-129. 

* Diog. 135 : B'uopSs re impe- 
A«s Kararpexovros rap pdpretav, 



9 Plut. Virt. Mor. 2 : Mepefoipos pexpobs avrbv hn(T<pdrreiv theye * 

fihp 6 4£ 'Eperpias atrfpei rau ape- against which a trait of personal 

rwv gal rb ir\rjOos icol ras Siacpopds, fear, such as is described by Diog. 

&t fuas otioys koI xP^P^yys *oK~ 132, proves nothing. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CYNICS. 

The Cynic, like the Megarian School, arose from a 
fusion of the teaching of Socrates with the doctrines 
of the Eleatics and Sophists, as has been already re- 
marked. Its teaching was united with the Megarian by 
Stilpo, and with it passed over to the Stoa of Zeno. 1 
Its founder, Antisthenes, a native of Athens, 2 appears 
to have become acquainted with Socrates only late 



1 Accordingly the connection 
of these schools is incompatible 
with history, if the Cyrenaics are 
placed between the Cynics and 
the Megarians, as Tennemann, 
Hegel, Marbach, Braniss, Bran- 
dis and Strümpell have done. It 
is otherwise of no moment whe- 
ther we advance from the Me- 
garians to Antisthenes and thence 
to Aristippns, or vice versa, for 
these three schools are not de- 
velopments of one another, but 
grew up side by side from the 
same origin. The order followed 
above appears, however, to be the 
most natural ; for the Megarians 
confined themselves more closely 
to the fundamental position of 
Socrates ; Antisthenes considered 
its practical consequences ; and 
Aristippus it effects on happiness. 



2 Antisthenes was the son of 
an Athenian and a Thracian 
slave (Diog. vi. 1.; ii. 31; Cle- 
ment, Strom, i. 302, C. in calling 
him a Phrygian, is confounding 
him with Diogenes, or else he 
must have drawn a false con- 
clusion from the anecdote in 
Diog. vi. 1). He lived, according 
to Xen. Mem. ii. 6 ; Sym. 3, 8. 
4, 34, in extreme poverty. The 
time of his birth and death is not 
further known to us. Diodor. xv. 
76, mentions him as one of the 
men who lived about 366 b. c. and 
Plut. Lycurg. 30, §ch., quotes a 
remark of his on the battle of 
Leuctra. According to Eudocia 
(Villoison's Anecd. i. 66,) he at- 
tained the age of 70 years, which 
would place his birth in 436 b. c, 
but the circumstance is uncertain. 
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in life, 1 but ever afterwards to have been devoted to 
him 2 with enthusiastic admiration, and to have en- 
deavoured to reproduce 3 his method of reasoning, 
though not always without an element of captiousness 
and quibbling. Early in life Antisthenes had en- 
joyed the instruction of Gorgias, 4 and included other 
Sophists also among his friends. 5 He had indeed 
himself appeared in the capacity of a Sophist, as a 
pleader and teacher, before he made the acquaintance 
of Socrates. 6 It was therefore only a return to his old 
mode of life, when on the death of Socrates he opened 
a School. 7 But at the same time he did not neglect to 



Chap. 
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1 We have every reason, to 
refer Plato's y€p6trrwv rois oifajta- 
0€<ri, Soph. 251, B., to him, as will 
be subsequently seen. The only 
thing against it is the account in 
Diog. vi. 1, that Antisthenes was 
praised by Socrates for his va- 
lour in the battle of Tanagra. 
This objection applies even if the 
battle referred to was not the 
victory of the Athenians in the 
year 456 b.c. (in which it is im- 
possible that Antisthenes can have 
taken part), but the battle which 
was fought late in the autumn of 
423 b.c. between Delium and 
Tanagra (Thuc. iv. 91), which 
is usually called the battle of 
Delium. The account, however, 
cannot be of any weight; for 
Diog. ii. 31 quotes the same 
words of Socrates in a different 
way, and it was probably a fic- 
tion of later times to make the 
battle of Tanagra the occasion. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 17; Sym. 
4, 44 ; 8, 4-6. Plato, Phaedo, 
59, B. ; Diog. vi. 2. 



8 This is the way in which he 
is represented by Xen. Symp. 2, 
10; 3, 4; 6; 4, 2; 6; 6, 5; 8. 

4 Diog. vi. 1, is immediately re- 
ferring to the rhetorical school of 
Gorgias, but he did not deny that 
it applied to his philosophy. At 
a later period Antisthenes wrote 
against Gorgias, Athen.v. 220. 

4 According to Xen. Symp. 4, 
62, he introduced Prodicus and 
Hippias to Callias, and recom- 
mended to Socrates an unknown 
Sophist from Heraclea. 

• Hermippus in Diog. vi. 2. 

7 In the yvpvdfftov of Cyno- 
sarges, which was intended for 
those who, like himself, were of 
mixed Athenian blood. Diog. vi. 
13 ; Göttling. Ges. Abh. i. 253 : 
Plut. Themist. c. 1. According 
to Diog. vi. 4, he had but few 
pupils because of his harsh and 
severe treatment of them. It is 
not reported of him, that he re- 
quired payment but he appears 
to have received voluntary pre- 
sents. Diog. vi. 9. 
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commit his views to writing in numerous volumes, 1 
the language and style of which are spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise. 9 

Among the pupils 8 of Antisthenes, Diogenes 4 of 



1 Diog. vi. 15, gives a list of 
these writings, which, according 
to Diog. ii. 64, was in the main 
approved of by Panaetius. Excep- 
ting a few fragments, the only 
ones which are preserved are the 
two small and comparatively 
worthless declamations, Ajax and 
Ulysses, the genuineness of which 
is fully ascertained. Winckel- 
mann (Antisthenis Fragmente, 
Zur. 1842) has collected all the 
fragments. Because of his many 
writings, Timon called him ircw- 
rwpvrj <pk&6va, Diog. vi. 18. 

2 See Theopomp, in Diog. vi. 
14, and vii. 19 ; Dionys. Jud. de 
Thuc. c. 31 ; Epictet. Diss. ii. 
17, 35; Phrynich.in Phot. Cod, 
158 ; Fronto, De Orat. i. p. 218 ; 
Longin. De Invent. Rhet. Gt. ix. 
559; Cic. ad Att. xii. 38; and 
Lucian adv. Indoct. c. 27 ; Theo- 
pompus also criticises his deli- 
vered addresses. 

■ Called by Aristotle, Metaph. 
viii. 3. *Avricr0cveioi 1 but in later 
times universally called Kwucol, 
probably even in the time of Anti- 
sthenes, partly from their place of 
meeting, partly because of their 
mode of life. Conf. Diog. vi. 13 ; 
Lact. Inst. iii. 15. g. E. Schol. in 
Arist. 23. Antisthenes was al- 
ready called auAofctfwv, and Bru- 
tus speaks disparagingly of a 
Cynic (Plut. Brut. 34). Diogenes 
boasted of the name (Diog. 33 ; 
40; 45; 55-60; Stob. Ed. ii. 348,) 
and the Corinthians placed a mar- 
ble dog on his grave. (Diog. 78.) 

4 Steinhart, Diogenes, Allg. 



Encyc. sect.i. bd. xxx. 301 ; Grött- 
ling, Diog. der Cyniker. Ges. 
Abh. i. 251. Diogenes was the 
son of a money-changer at Sinope. 
In his youth he had been en- 
gaged with his father in issuing 
counterfeit coin, in consequence 
of which he was obliged to leave 
his country. See Diog. vi. 20; 
Plut. Inimic. Util. c. 2. Musonius 
in Stob. Floril. 40, 9. Lucian, 
Bis Accus., 24. Dio Chrys. Or. 
viii. We have no reason to doubt 
this fact, although the accounts 
may disagree in a few details. 
In Athens he became acquainted 
with Antisthenes, who, for some 
reason or other, drove him away 
with a stick, but was at length 
overcome by his perseverance. 
(Diog. 21; JElianV. H. x. 16; 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 206.) When 
this took place is unknown, and 
Bayle's conjecture, that the con- 
demnation of Socrates was the 
cause of Antisthenes' hatred of 
mankind, is not to be depended 
upon for chronological reasons. 
Diogenes now devoted himself to 
philosophy in the Cynic sense of 
the term, and soon surpassed his 
master in self-denial and abste- 
miousness. He appears to have 
lived a very long time at Athens, 
at least, if the account of his 
meeting with Philip before the 
battle of Chseronea maybe trusted, 
according to which he was then 
still living there. But it is also 
possible — and this agrees with his 
principle of having no home — that 
he may have visited other places 
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Sinope is alone known to fame, that witty and ec- 
centric individual, whose imperturbable originality, 
ready wit, and strength of character, admirable even 
in its excesses, no less than his fresh and vigorous 
mind, have been held up to view, as forming the 
peculiar type of character of the ancient world. 1 
Of the pupils of Diogenes, 2 Crates is by far the 
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as a wandering preacher of morals, 
particularly Corinth. (Diog. 44; 
63 ; Plut. Prof, in Virt. 6, p. 78 ; 
Dio Chrys. Or. vi ; Val. Max. iv. 
3 ; Diog. ii. 66 ; vi. 50.) According 
to Diogenes, he met Aristippus 
in Syracuse. On some such jour- 
ney he fell into the hands of pi- 
rates, who sold him to Xeniades, 
a Corinthian. For this event see 
Diog. vi. 29 ; Plut. Tran. An. 4, 
p. 466 ; Stob. FloVil. 3, 63 ; 40, 
9 ; Epict. Diss. iii. 24, 66 ; Philo, 
Qu. Omni. Prob. Lib. 883, C. 
Xeniades made him the instruc- 
tor of his sons, a duty which he 
admirably discharged. Highly 
esteemed by his pupils and by 
their parents, he remained with 
them till his death. At this 
time occurred the conversation 
with Alexander, so greatly exag- 
gerated by tradition. (Diog. 32 ; 
38 ; 60 ; 68 ; Sen. Benef. v. 4, 3 ; 
Juvenal, xiv. 311 ; Theo. Progym. 
c. 5 ; Julian, Or. vii. 212.) The 
most simple version of it is that 
found in Plut. Alex. c. 14 ; De 
Alex. Virt. c. 1 ; ad Princ. Inerud. 
c. 5. Diogenes died at Corinth, on 
the same day, it is said, as Alex- 
ander (Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 1,4; 
Demet. in Diog. 79), i.e. 353 b.c. 
at an advanced age (Diog. 76, 
says almost ninety, Cens. Di. 
Nat. 15, 2, says eighty-one). 
The nature of his death is de- 



scribed in very different ways. 
(Diog. 76; 31; Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll, c. 12 ; ^Elian, V. H. viii. 
14 ; Tatian adv. Gr. c. 2 ; Hieron. 
adv. Jovin. ii. 207 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Mort. 21, 2 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 34, 
104; Stob.Floril. 123, 11.) Most 
probably he succumbed to old 
age. The Corinthians honoured 
him with a solemn burial and a 
tomb, and Sinope erected a monu- 
ment to his memory (Diog. 78 ; 
Pausan. ii. 2, 4; Anth. Gr. iii. 
558). Diog. 80, mentions many 
writings which bear his name. A 
portion of them were, however, 
rej ected by Sotion. Others denied 
that he left any writings. 

1 That he exercised an irre- 
sistible charm over many persons 
by his manners and words is 
attested by Diog. 75, and con- 
firmed by examples like that of Xe- 
niades, Onesicritus, and his sons. 

2 Amongst them are known 
besides Crates and Stilpo, Onesi- 
critus, the companion and bio- 
grapher of Alexander, with his 
sons Androsthenes and Philiscus 
(Diog. vi. 75 ; 73 ; 80 ; 84); Moni- 
mus of Syracuse, the slave of a 
Corinthian money-changer, who 
was driven away by his master 
for throwing money out of the 
window in Cynic fanaticism, one 
of the most distinguished Cynics, 
and the author of several writings, 
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most celebrated ; l and it was by his influence that 
Hipparchia * and her brother Metrocles 8 were added 
to the Cynic School. The names of several imme- 
diate and remote pupils of Metrocles 4 are known, 
through whom the School may be traced down to the 
end of the third century. But all its nobler features 
were cultivated by the Stoics from the beginning of 
the third century, by whom they were not only de- 
prived of any lingering extravagances, but were also 
supplemented by the addition of other valuable ele- 



amongst them of xalyvia cncovtijj 
\aXr}6vla fi€fuyfi4va (Diog. vi. 82) ; 
Menander and Hegesias, and 
perhaps Bryson. Phocion is also 
said to have been an adherent of 
Diogenes, but Plutarch was not 
aware of it ; and as Phocion ad- 
hered to the Academy, there is 
probably no truth in the state- 
ment beyond the fact of a pass- 
ing acquaintance. 

1 The Theban Crates, gener- 
ally called a pupil of Diogenes, 
but by Hippobotus, a pupil of 
Bryson the Achsean (Diog. vi. 78), 
flourished about 325 b.c. (Diog. 
vi. 87). Since, however, he is not 
mentioned as tilting with Stilpo 
(Diog. ii. 117), but as quarrelling 
withMenedemus in his later years, 
his life must have lasted to the 
third century. Another Crates, a 
pupil of Stilpo, who is mentioned 
Diog. ii. 114, must not be con- 
founded with the Cynic Crates. 
He is probably the same as 
the Peripatetic of that name in 
Diog. iv. 23. In zeal for the 
Cynic philosophy, Crates gave 
away his considerable property. 
He died at an advanced age. 
Diog. 98 mentions some letters 



of his, the style of which re- 
sembled Plato's in part, some 
tragedies, also moral and satirical 
poems. From Diog. 91 ; Apul. 
Floril. 14, we learn that he was 
ugly and deformed. 

2 The daughter of an opulent 
family from Maronea in Thrace, 
who from love to Crates renounced 
her prospects and habits of com- 
fort, and followed him in his 
beggar's life, Diog. 96; Apul. 
Floril. ii. 14. 

8 Formerly a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, but won over to Cyni- 
cism by Crates, after having been 
cured by him of his childish idea 
of suicide. At a later period, how- 
ever, he hung himself to escape 
the burdens of age, Diog. 94. 

4 Diog. 95. His pupils were 
Theombrotus and Cleomenes ; the 
former was the teacher of Deme- 
trius, the latter of Timarchus, 
and both of them of Echecles, the 
teacher of Menedemus. Menip- 
pus of Sinope also belongs to 
the more distinguished members 
of this school. Contemporary 
with Echecles was Colotes, Diog. 
vi. 102. Contemporary with Me- 
trocles was Diodore of Aspendus. 
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ments. Henceforth it was useless as a special branch Chap. 
of the Socratic philosophy, and all the subsequent xm * 
attempts which were made to preserve its distinct 
character only resulted in caricatures. Two of the 
basest of its later representatives are known to us in 
the persons of Menedemus 1 and Menippus.* Soon after 
it became extinct as a School, and only reappeared 
at a very much later time as an offshoot of Stoicism. 

The Cynic philosophy claims to be the genuine b. Their 
teaching of Socrates. But the many sided view of teachtn 9- 
Socrates, by which he brought the scientific and the i^^^ 
moral elements into complete unison, and thus laid the of theoreti- 
foundations of a more extended and more deeply j^^ 
penetrating science, was above the powers of Anti- 
sthenes. Naturally of a narrow and dull compre- 
hension, 8 but fortified with singular strength of will, 
Antisthenes admired 4 above all things the inde- 
pendence of his master's character, the strictness of 
his principles, his self-control, and his universal 
cheerfulness in every position in life. He did not 
understand how these moral traits could be in a 

1 A Cynic who used to deliver independently of the opinions of 

his condemnatory addresses in opponents,* such as Plato, Theae- 

the mask of a fury (Diog. 102). tet. 155, E., in which the words 

* Menippus was originally a ffK\ripobs iced hvrir&irovs hvQp&- 

Fhcenician slave. He is de- tovs and fxdk* «5 &fiov<rot refer 

scribed as a stingy miser and without doubt to Antisthenes ; 

money-changer, whose Cynicism Soph. 261, B. ycp6vrcov tow tyi- 

was only surface-deep. When fxdBcort . . . öiro verlas rijy vtpl 

his money was stolen, he hung <pp6vr}(nv m"fi<rtm rh roiavra rc- 

himself (Diog. 99). It appears 0avfiaic6<ri. Arist. Metaph. y. 29 ; 

from Diog. that he lived in the viii. 3. 

third century. His satirical 4 As Cic. De Orat. iii. 17, 62, 

writings were imitated by Varro ; and Diog. vi. 2, remark, appa- 

Macrob. Sat. i. 11. rently on the same authority. 

9 His teaching proves this, 
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great measure the result of free enquiry on the part 
of Socrates, and how they could thus be preserved 
from narrowness. The principle of a knowledge of 
conceptions reached far beyond the limits of his in- 
tellectual horizon. All knowledge not immediately 
subservient to ethical purposes he rejected as unne- 
cessary, or even as injurious, wishing even to sup- 
press it as the offspring of vanity and love of pleasure. 
Virtue, he maintained, was an affair of action, and 
could dispense with words and with wisdom. All that 
it needed was the strength of will of a Socrates. 1 
Thus his School not only regarded logical and physi- 
cal enquiries as worthless, but uttered the same opi- 
nion about all science and art which has not the 
moral improvement of mankind 2 for its immediate 



1 Diog. 11, Antisthenes teaches 
aindpKT) tih rh\v kper^v icpbs «d- 
taifioviav, fxritevbs xpoa^evfi4vriv 
tri fji)i "XvKparucrjs Urxvos. rfo t' 
kpcrfyv rStv %py<ov clvcu, fiiirc \6ycov 
T\clffTtav faofierqv fi^re paOrj- 
fxdrcov, 

2 Diog. 103: hpiffxu oZv avrots 
rbv \oyinbv Ka\ rbv Qvciicbv r6*ov 
vcptaipeiv, ifupepws *Api<rra>vi t$ 
Xlcp, (x6vcp Hk vpo<r4x€iv rep tidiiccp. 
According to Diocles, Diogenes 
said — what others attribute to 
Socrates — that we ought to learn 
Urn rot 4v ficydpouri k<xk6v t' 
kya$6v re rtrvicrcu. xapatrovvrau 
8i K<ä rk tyttUKKia . . . vepiatpovvi 
He Kcd y&ofierpiav Koä fiovffudiv Ktä 
xdvra rk roiavra. When a dial 
was shown him, Diogenes replied, 
that it was not a bad instrument to 
avoid being late for meals. Ibid. 
27: vols 8i ypapparucobs iOai- 
fiafa ^AvrurBiyi\s"\ rk fi\v rod 



*OZv<r<r4as Kcuck kvaforovvras rk 
8* tbia kyvoovvras' kcl\ fi^v Kcd 
robs povciKovs ras fikp 4v tjj Atfpf 
Xoptks appdrreoticu, kvdppoara 
8' ^X €IV t^* ^X*)* T ^ $0*1 ' r °bs 
pLoO-nfiariKobs &voß\eireiy ficv irpbs 
rbv %\iov ical riiy ffiX^vnv, rk 8* 
4v tog\ xpdypara icapopqv robs 
frfiropas \4yeiv fikv l<rxov&aK4ycu 
rk 8iKoua, icpdrreiv 8i fifjÜafiäs. 
The passage on astronomers may 
possibly have been supported by 
the story of Thales, who fell into 
a well whilst contemplating the 
heavens, and corresponding to it is 
the passage in the Thesetetus 174, 
A, on the Thracian maiden who 
upbraided him for so doing. The 
mother of Antisthenes was a Thra- 
cian slave, and the words which 
Plato puts into the mouth of the 
Thracian girl closely resemble 
those quoted by Diogenes. It would 
also correspond with the charac- 
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object. For said Diogenes, 1 as soon as other things Chap. 

engross attention, self is neglected. Even reading 

and writing Antisthenes declared could be dispensed 
with. 2 

The last statement must in any case be taken with (b) Limits 
limitation, 8 nor can the Cynic School as a whole be f^>iatfon 
regarded as altogether hostile to culture, however of culture. 
much such language may seem to imply it. In 
fact decided expressions on the value of culture, 
coming from Antisthenes, 4 Diogenes, 6 Crates, 6 and 
Monimus, 7 are on record, and Diogenes is said to have 



ter of Antisthenes, that he as an 
awaitievros should be charged with 
not troubling himself about the 
general conception of things. 
Diog. 73 says of Diogenes : pov- 
ffuajs re koI ywfjL&rpiKtjs ical 
iurrpoXoylas Kcd rwv roiotrwv fyie- 
AeTv &s 6.xfyh(TTwv Kai oIk avay- 
tcalwv. Conf. Diog. 24 ; 39 ; Ju- 
lian, Or. vi. 190 ; Seneca, Ep. 88 ; 
Stob. Floril. 33, 14; id. 80, 6: 
an astronomer pointing to a map 
of the heavens says : olroi el<riv oi 
wKcwdficvoi rwv atrripmv upon 
which Diogenes replies, pointing 
to those present: fih tyettiov • ov yäp 
ovroi cl<nv ol irXouH&fievoi, AAA.' 

\ * According to Stob, in the 
extracts from John of Damascus, 
ii. J3, 61. 

A Diog. 103 : ypdfifJLara yovv fx)j 
ixav\dv*iv i<pcuTK€v 6 'Amt<r84vT)s 
robs\ t <r<hppovas yevofitrovs, Xva p^ 
8uur\p4Qourro rois äWorpiois. 

8 J^- would be hardly credible 
in a man so fond of writing. If 
the above statement is not alto- 
gether a fancy, it may either 
rest upon some individual ex- 
pression, such as, that it would 



be better not to read at all than 
to read such nonsense, or it is 
based upon more general state- 
ments such as that quoted by 
Diog. 5, that wisdom must not be 
written in books, but in the soul. 

4 Stob. Ekl. ed. Gaisf. App. ii. 
13, 68: 8e* robs fieKKovras aya- 
6ois Mpas y€v4)<rcff0ou rb fiky 
aufxa yvfiyatrlois affttuv, rfyv 9h 
ifrvxh* iraiSffow. 

* Diog. 68 : tV vaifolay el»« 
rots pukv vtois ffaxppwrtvriv, ro7s 
8£ vp€<rßvrfpois irapa/xvdlav, rois 
b*h ictvriffi tXqvtov, rots 8h »A<ha- 
«rfois k6(T\lqv drat. — Stob. Ekl. ed. 
Gaisf. App. ii. 13, 29; ^ iratö«a 
bfxoia 4o*r\ XP v<r $ ereQd'vtp' ical 
yap rifji^y ?x c( Ka ^ *o\vr4\uav. 

6 Diog. 86: ravr* *x w ^nt* 
tuadov ical 4<pp6mt<Ta «red perk 
Mova&y cripv itdriv. ra ft iroAAi 
Kai 6\ßia rvQos tpapfy*. A pa- 
rody of this verse is the epitaph 
on Sardanapalus in Clem. Stro- 
mat. ii. 411, D. 

' Stob. Ekl. ed. Gaisf. App. 
ii. 13, 88: M6vipos ... fyt? 
Kpetrro» elvai rv<f>\bv ff atraiZevrov • 
rbv p\v yap tls rbv ßdßpov, rb» b? 
*ls rb ßdpaßpov ipiriirrcu>. 
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zealously instilled the words of poets and of prose 
writers into his pupils, 1 Besides, it cannot be con- 
ceived that men, who wrote so much that was 
good, should have declared war against all culture. 
One thing we may however take as established, that 
the worth of culture was alone and exclusively 
estimated by its efficiency in producing the Cynic 
type of virtue. Hence they depreciated all specula- 
tive knowledge, and only studied logic and physics, 
in as far as these sciences seemed necessary for ethical 
purposes. 2 We are not justified, in exempting even 
the founder from this judgment. 3 All that is known 



1 Diog. 31, according to Eu- 
bulus : Kareixov tie ol tccuÖcs toXXä 
irotTiTwv Kat avyypoQdm* teal ruv 
axnov Aioyevovs, vwr&v r* %<po$ov 
aövrofXQV trpbs rb ehpjr^&vewtrov 

2 Krieche, Forschungen, 237. 
See Bitter, ii. 120. 

8 Although the division of phi- 
losophy into Logic, Ethics, and 
Physics can have been hardly 
introduced in the time of Anti- 
sthenes, and hence the words 
in Diog. 103 cannot be his, it 
does not thence follow that the 
statement there made is false. 
Amongst the writings of Anti- 
sthenes some are known to us, 
which would be .called logical 
writings, to use a later division ; 
others are on physical subjects. 
To the first class belong Tlepl 
Xe^ews, *A\4i6eia, Tlepl rov 8ta\£> 
7€<r0cu, 2,dda)v fj rrepl rov &rrt- 
A£y«ij/, Tlepl Hia\4icrov t Tlepl bvo- 
fjL&Ttov, Tltpl ovopdrwv xp^treatf, 
Tlepl ipwrfaews Kai äiroKplffews, 
Tlepl Sdfys ttaX hrurrfifiiis, A6£cu 
% ipHTTuebs, Tlepl rod /jMvQdvtw 



wpoß\4)(xara. To the second, Tlepl 
(6wv <p<>aews, Tlepl Qfarews, (per- 
haps the same which Cicero 
mentions N. D. i. 13, 32), *Ep6* 
rnpa vepl tpwrecos. A commen- 
tary on the writings of Heraclitus, 
which Diog. ix. 15 mentions, 
does not belong to him. So little, 
however, is known of these writ- 
ings, that no conclusions can be 
arrived at which contradict the 
above assumptions. His logical 
writings, to judge by their titles, 
appear to have contained those 
polemical dissertations on con- 
ceptions, judgments, and expres- 
sions, which were required as a 
foundation for critical researches. 
Of the writings on Physics, it is 
not known whether they treat of 
other than those natural subjects, 
which Antisthenes required im- 
mediately for his Ethics, in order 
to bring out the difference be- 
tween nature and custom and 
the conditions of a life of nature. 
Even the writing wepl (way fv~ 
<rews may have had this object. 
Probably Plato, Phileb. 44, C. 
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of the sentences of Antisthenes on logic, consists in Chap. 

. XTTT 

a polemic against the philosophy of conceptions, the 



object of which is to prove the impossibility of 
speculative knowledge. In the same way his re- 
marks upon nature are only intended to show, what 
is natural for man. For this no deep researches 
seemed to him to be necessary ; l a healthy intelli- 
gence can tell everyone what he ought to know. Any- 
thing further he considered only useless subtlety. 

In support of these views Antisthenes put forward ^ ^ omi _ 
a theory, based it is true, on a leading position of naliam. 
Socrates, 2 but one which in its expanded form and in 
its sceptical results, plainly shows the disciple of 
Gorgias. As Socrates required the essence and 
conception of every object to be investigated before 
anything further could be predicated of it, so 
Antisthenes required the conceptions of things to be 
determined, that it might be known in what they 
really consist. 3 But in confining himself to this point 
of view exclusively, he arrived at the conclusion of 
the Sophists, that every object can only be called by its 
own peculiar name, and consequently that no pre- 

reckoned Antisthenes among the Arist. Categor. says of Antisthe- 

fid\a fclyovs Xeyoficvovs rh, vepl nes, and what Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 

<p6(riv, only because in all ques- 66, in general asserts of a Cynic, 

tions about morals and prevailing that he refutes the arguments 

customs, he invariably referred against motion by walking up 

to the requirements of nature. and down. 

1 Even Cicero ad Attic, xii. 8 Diog. vi. 3 : trp&T6s re &plcraro 
38, calls Antisthenes ' homo acu- \6yov *iir6y • xSyos itrrlv 6 rh rl 
tus magis quam eruditus.' $v ff fori SriAwv. Alexander in 

2 Compare the relation of this Top. 24, Schol. in Arist. 256, on 
theory to the doctrine of ideas, the Aristotelian rl ty elvcu says 
and what Diog. 39 says of Dioge- that the simple rt fa, which Anti- 
nes, with what the Scholiast on sthenes wanted, is not sufficient. 
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dicate can be applied to a subject which contains a 
different idea to that of the subject. Thus it can 
not be said that a man is good, but only that a man 
is human, or that the good is good. 1 And more- 
over, since every explanation of a conception con- 
sists in making one conception clearer by means 
of others, he rejected all definition, on the ground 
that it is language, which does not touch the thing 
itself. If, with regard to composite things, he 
allowed, that their component parts could be enume- 
rated, and that they could be explained in this sense, 
he insisted all the more strongly with regard to simple 
ones that this was impossible. They might be com- 
pared with others, but they could not be defined. 



1 Arist. Metaph. v. 29: Sifc 

ik£iüv \cytffdcu icKty rtp olictltp 
\6yy \v i<f>' hv6s • l£ &v <rvv4ßcuy€ y 
ft+1 thai iiVTiKeyeiv, ffx^Hbp &i 
fiytä ^ctf8c<r0ai. Alexander on 
the passage. Plato, Soph. 251, 
B. : Bdcv 7€, oTjLuu, rois t« veois 
Kcä rwv y€p6vrcop rots otfu/wrfeVi 
Oolyijv ir<xf>€(rx^KafXiv ' evdvs yäp 
&VTiAa/8«<r0cu ravrX icp6x*ipov &s 
töüvarov rd re TO\\b tv kclL rb tv 
iroWk tlvai, Kcä H4\ irov x°dpov<Tiv 
oIk i&vres byadbv \4yciv HvOpwirov, 
&\A& rb per kyoßbv &ya86v f rbv 8^ 
hvQpwxov toßpwwov. — Cf. Philebus 
14, C. ; Arist. Soph. El. c. 17. 
175, b. 15; Phys. i. 2. 185, b. 
25. The forward step which 
Hermann once thought to discern 
in these sentences of Antisthenes, 
seemingly proving that Anti- 
sthenes recognised all analytical 
judgments a priori to be true, 
he has been obliged to modify 



(Plat. i. 217, Ges. Abh. 239) 
on being reminded by Bitter 
(Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 133) that 
Antisthenes could only be speak- 
ing of identical judgments. But 
he still adheres to it so far as to 
state that by the teaching of 
Antisthenes, philosophy for the 
first time gave to identical judg- 
ments an independent value. In 
what this value consists, it is 
hard to say, for nothing is gained 
by recognising identical judg- 
ments, nor has it ever occurred 
to any philosopher to deny them, 
as Hermann asserted though with- 
out quoting a single instance in 
support of it. Still less can it 
be a forward step in philosophy 
to deny all but identical judg- 
ments. Far from it, such a de- 
nial is the result of an imperfect 
view of things, and is destructive 
of all knowledge. 
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Names might be given to them, but not conceptions 
of qualities. Their true appearance might be settled, 
but no knowledge of them could be gained. 1 The 
characteristic of a thing, however, that which can 
never be defined, its real conception, which i3 borrowed 
from nothing else, and therefore can never be used 
as a predicate, consists alone in its proper name. By 
this it is known when it can be explained by nothing 
else. All that is real is strictly individual. General 
conceptions do not express the nature of things, but 
they express men's thoughts about them. The very 
same demand which Socrates had made for a know- 



Chap. 
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1 Arist. Metaph. viii. 3 : &orc 
7} hiropla, V ol 'AvriaSfveioi koI ol 
ovtcos forolScuroi fa6pow t ty* 1 
riva Kcup6v, in ovk %<rri rb rl 
iariv SplacurSai, rbv yäp ttpov 
\6yov chat fuucphv — see Metaph. 
xiv. 3, and Schwegler on this 
passage — a\\ä to?ov fi4v rl 4ffnv 
4v$4x*r<M *«i 5i5(££cu, Sxrirtp Äp- 
yvpov rl fi4v 4<rrtv, otf, tri V otov 
xarrlrtpos. &<rr' obfflas %<rn ph 
%s ipSexercu ehai Spov koI \6yop, 
dtov rrjs <rwd4rov t 4dv re aUrOrrr^ 
4dv t« yornh f' 4£ &v b* atirri 
irp&Tw ovk %<rrw. — Alexander on 
the passage, explains it more 
folly, but without adding any- 
thing fresh. That this view was 
maintained by the disciples of 
Antisthenes, appears from Plato's 
Theaetet. 201, E.: 4y& yap al 
496kow tucovciv rivSov Zri ra per 

TCpttiTa JDOVCptl <TT0lX«*O> ^ £* 

quels re avyKtifieda Kcd r&Wa, 
\&yov ovk tlx ot - avT0 yty Ka & 
avrb %Kaarov 6vofjL&ffai fx6vov eftj, 
•wpoffuveiv 84 obZ\v &\\o dwarbv, 
oW &s tffriv oW &s ovk tffriv 
.... 4v€\ ov8$ rb abib obde rb 



4kc7vo obit* rb %Kaarov obdc rb 
fi6vov irpocroiffTcov, obb" &\\a iroWa 
roiavra • ravra pev yap x*pirp4- 
Xovra rwri *po<r<p€ptcrOai, trepa 
tvra 4k*Ivwv ols xpoffrlBerai. 8«?v 
84, cfrcp fa Zwarbv avrb \4y€<rdui 
Kcd tfx etf oiKtiov abrov k6yov t 
avev rStv aWtev atrdvrwv \4y«rdat. 
vvv 84 hZvvarov elvcu briovv rS>v 
irp&rwv faOrjiHU \6ytp * ob yäp 
eiveu abrf &AA* ^ ovond&adai 
fx6vov 6vofia yäp fx6vov %\*iv' ra 
84 4k rovrotv IfSif ovyKtlncva, 
&cr*€p abrä ircirXcKTai, otirw koI 
ra ovofiara abr&p ffvfiT\aK4yra 
\6yov ytyoyevow bvofxdrm' yap 
<rv/*ir\ojtV thai \6yov obfflav. 
And 201, C : tyy 84 rfapevpera 
\6yov H^av a\j)Q)] 4vior\pt\v 
cTvot, r\v 84 &\oyov 4ierbs 4vi- 
fHiw Ka\ £v plvpfi 4ffri \&yos, 
ovk 4martrra elvat, ovrw&l ko\ 
Ivoitdfav, a 8* lx €l » 4mffrnr&. 
This whole description agrees 
with what has been quoted from 
Aristotle so entirely, trait for 
trait, that we cannot possibly 
refer it to any one else but 
Antisthenes. 
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ledge of conceptions was by Plato expanded into a 
system of the most decided Realism, and was de- 
veloped by Antisthenes into the barest Nominalism. 
General conceptions, he maintained, were only imagi- 
nary objects. Horses and men were 6een, not however 
the conception of a horse or a man. 1 From this 
position he opened a campaign against his fellow 
pupil, with whom he was for other reasons not on 
good terms, 2 but his fire was met with corresponding 
spirit. 3 It is only natural that Antisthenes with his 

1 Simpl. in Categ. Schol. in 

Arist. 66 says : r&v 8* irdkauuv 

ol fuv fanfrpow ras 7coi6rtrras 

re\4as t rb *oiby ffvyx**povvr*s 

elvoi (the terminology of course 

belongs to the Stoics) &<nccp 

*Avrurd4yris, Us wot« UXdrccyi 

SiafupiaßiiTvv, '£ TWdrmr,' fyij, 

' tinroy p&v bpf», imr6rijra tik ovx 

6pw* to which Plato replied: 

True, for you have the eye with 

which you see a horse, but you 

are deficient in the eye with 

which you see the idea of horse. 

David, ibid. 68, says: 'Avrt- 

a6im\v «ol robs vep\ ahrbv \4- 

yovras, HvOpunrov bpSo av6pwTr6rryra 

8i ovx &P*» Diog. y i» 53, tells 
the same of Diogenes and Plato, 
only using rpaTe(6ri\s and Kva- 
66rris instead of kvBpmr6rtis. 
Ammon. in Porph. Isag. 22, says : 
'A. *Ä€7« rh yivri ku\ rk cfdif 4v 
\pi\ais brivolcus «Trat, and then he 
mentions &p0pwir<$'np and ftnrfriff 
as examples. Plato is no doubt 
referring to this assertion of 
Antisthenes, when he raises in 
the Parm. 132, £., an objection 
to the theory of* ideas, fify rSav 
*l%S>v %KCurrov J rointav v6rjfxa Kcd 
otöapLOv abr$ TrpotrfjK-p iyyiyveffScu 
&K\o6t % iv ^vxbus. 



* The character and position 
in life of the two men was widely 
different, and Plato must have 
felt himself as much repelled 
by the plebeian roughness of 
a philosopher taken from the 
masses, as Antisthenes would 
have been annoyed by the refined 
delicacy of Plato. 

8 Compare Plato, Soph. 251, 
C, and the anecdotes in Diog. 
iii. 3ö, vi. 7, and the correspond- 
ing ones about Plato and Dio- 
genes, which are partially fictions, 
in vi. 25; 40; 54; 58; JELizn, V. 
H. xiv. 33; Theo. Progym. p. 
205 ; Stob. Floril. 13, 37. For 
the Cynical attack which An- 
tisthenes made on Plato in his 
2<£0a>y, see Diog. iii. 35, vi. 16; 
Athen, v. 220, xi. 507. The 
Euthydemus of Plato 301, A., 
also contains a trace of Anti- 
sthenes' polemic against the doc- 
trine of ideas. Plato there meets 
the assertion of the Sophist that 
beauty is only beautiful by tho 
presence of beauty, by saying: 
&v 6lv irapay4vr}Tal ffoi ßovs, 
ßovs el, Kai or i vvv iyü aoi irdpapu 
Aiovv<r6Swpos el; We may suppose 
that Antisthenes really made 
use of the illustration of oxen, 
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view of the question, should have laid the greatest 
stress upon names. 1 But by stopping at names, and 
refusing to allow any farther teaching about things, (d) Con- 
he in truth put every scientific enquiry out of the t J^^ u>n 
question. This he partially admitted, when from his 
hypotheses he drew the conclusion that it was im- 
possible to contradict oneself. 8 Taken strictly those 



to which Plato then replied by 
making use of the same illus- 
tration in the person of Diony- 
sodorus. 

1 Anbisth. in Epict Diss. i. 
17> 12: äpxh ircuMffeas y r&v 
bvofidrw trier Kctyis. It is a pity 
that we do not know more accu- 
rately the sense and the connec- 
tion of this utterance, and hence 
we cannot judge whether it re- 
quired an individual enquiry into 
the most important names, or 
only a general enquiry into nature 
and the meaning of names, which 
the principles contained in the 
above should develope. 

8 Arist. Metaph. v. 29 ; Top. i. 
11. ovk iff t iv avri\4yttv, Koßd- 
*€p t<pT) *Avriff84vris, which Alex. 
(Schol. in Arist. 732) thus ex- 
plains : $>€To 8i 6 *Avrtff$4vris lica- 
ffrov rSov tnntav \4yco-0ai r$ olicekp 
\6y<f) fiSvtp K<d ?va cxdffrov \6yov 
€?vcu . . . 4£ 2)v teal ffvvdyciy iird- 
paro tri yd\ %ariv avri\4y€iv • robs 
fxkv yäp avrt\4yovras wept rivos 
tiidcpopa \4yeiv 6<p€(\etv, ph Mva- 
ff$cu hh Ttpl ahrov iicuf>6povs robs 
\6yovs <p4p€<r$cu T<p Iva rbv ointtov 
ixdarov thaw tva yap Ms clvai 
teal rbv \4yovra rrepl ainov \eytiv 
fjidvov ' farrc ei fihv t*p\ rod trpd- 
y/ivros rov ainov Aeyoicy, ra ahrä 
av \4yoiev aWfaois («fy yap 6 
vepl ivbs \6yos) \4yovres 8i rav- 
ra ovk av avri\4yoicv aW^hois' 



ei 5i 9ia<t>4povra \4yoicv t ovk4ti 
\4£uv cunobs irepi rod ainov. In 
exactly the same way Plato's 
Dionysodorus (Euthyd. 285, E.) 
establishes his assertion, that it is 
impossible to contradict; clfflv 
iKOffrtp r&v tvrwv \6yoi ; Tldw «yc. 
Ovkovv &s tffrw %Kaffrov fj &s ovk 
iff r iv ; 'Cls tffriv, Et yap (xcuvyorat, 
%<pil, Z) Krfiffmrt, teal apn lircScf- 
Zapev fxi\Z4va \4yovra &s ovk tffri. 
rb yap fify ov ohbcls tydvri \4ywv. 
UoWepov olv . . . 6.vri\4yoifX€v 
av rov ahrov irpdyixaros \6yov 
äfUj>6r€poi \4yovres, 1j ofha fihv av 
Mjirov ravrd \4yoificv ; Swex^'P"* 
'AAA* bWav iLifierspos, fyi», rbv rov 
wpdyfiaros \6yov \4yy, rAr€ avri' 
Xeyoifiey av ; ^ ovWto yt rb jrapdrav 
oltf av fjL€fivrifi4vos «ftj rov trpd- 
yfioros ov$4Tepos rjficor ; Kol rovro 
ffvv»fio\6y€i. 'AAA' &pa, brav 4yb 
\4yo9 fihv rb vpajfia, <rb dk ovth 
\4y*is rb vapdirav ' &1fe fi^i \4yuv 
r$ \4yovri vws av avri\4yoi ; 
Plato probably had an eye to 
Antisthenes, although this line 
of argument can hardly come 
from him. Here too belongs 
the maxim of Antisthenes in 
Stob. Flor. 82, 8 ; to the effect 
that contradiction ought never 
to be used, but only persuasion. 
A madman will not be brought 
to his right mind by another's 
madness. Contradiction is mad- 
ness. For he who contradicts, 
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Chap, hypotheses would have led him not only to the in- 
ference already drawn by Aristotle 1 that no proposi- 



tions are false, but also to the further inference that 
no propositions of any kind are possible. The teach- 
ing of Antisthenes, if taken consistently, was calcu- 
lated to do away with all knowledge and with every 
kind of judgment. 
C. Theory But the Cynics were themselves by no means dis- 
of Morals. p 0ge( j to renounce knowledge. Four books came 
and evil, from the pen of Antisthenes, on the difference be- 
tween knowledge and opinion, 2 and the whole School 
prided itself no little on having advanced beyond the 
deceptive sphere of opinions, 3 and being in full pos- 
session of truth. With them, however, knowledge is 
directed entirely to a practical end, its object being 
to make men virtuous, and happy in being virtuous. 
Thus the highest object in life was allowed by the 
Cynics, as by all other moral philosophers, to consist in 
happiness, 4 but happiness was not distinguished from 
virtue, at least, not to the extent to which the dis- 
tinction is generally drawn, so as to suppose it possi- 
ble without virtue, but was absolutely identified with 
virtue. To the Cynic nothing is good but virtue, 

does what is in the nature of otros fihv ^ßpi9i<rraros iyfrero, 

things impossible. &<rre H6%t\s per Karatypovsiv, irpos 

1 Procl. in Crat. 37 : *Ajti- 8* bxiiOaav xapopfiav. Menander 
<rd4vr)s focycv /ify Buv iumkeyeiv • says of the same Cynic : rb yäp 
vas yäp, 4>i?<rf, \6yos &\9)0ev€i ' inroX^dhy rv<pov clmi trav $<pn. 
6 yäp \4ywv r\ \4yei- 6 dh r\ In Lucian v. Acut. 8, Diogenes 
\iyoov rb %v \4yci • 6 Bk t6 %v calls himself a prophet of truth 
\4ywv &\t)M6*. Conf. Plato, Crat. and freedom. 

429, D. * Diog. ii. : avrdpKTj tV äperV 

2 vtpl 8rf£i)$ Kal iiturr'fifirjs, trpbs (IZatfioylay, so that happi- 
Diog. 17. ness is the end, and virtue the 

* Diog. 83 says of Monimus: means. Stob. Eel. 103, 20, 21. 
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nothing bad but vice, and what is neither the one nor 
the other is for man indifferent. 1 There can be but 
one good for everything — the good which belongs to 
it. 2 The only real thing which belongs to man is 
mind : 3 everything else is a matter of chance. Man's 
mental and moral powers therefore are alone free 
to act. Intelligence and virtue constitute the 
only armour which can protect man against all the 
attacks of chance, 4 and that man alone is free who 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 Diog vi. 104: apeVicei 5' 
o&rois koI r4\os thai rb kot* 
apcrfyv (rjv &s *Avriff04vris <f>ri<rlv 4v 
t£ *HpoKX€?, oroides ro?s crwiKois. 
105 : rä 84 fura^h aperijs koI Kcucias 
dUidtpopa \4yov<riv Sfioiws ' Apforwi 
ry Xi<p. Diodes, in Diog. 12 says 
of Antisthenes : rayaßä KoAcfc, rä 
Kcuea aicxpd. See Athen, in Diog. 
vi. 14, who addresses them — 

T ß CtwIkwv pvdwv eiMiiioves, & 
iravdpurra 
Ztypara rats Itpais 4vQlfi€VOt 
<re\l(Tiv • 
rkv dperar ifo/x«* dyadbv yMvov ' 
S8e yäp dvtipwv 
fxovva KaX ßiordv f>v<raro koI 
troXtds. 
Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1089, C. says of 
Diog. : #<J>iktc rb ayaßbv oitrrbv 
rami co<p$ eTvcu, ret 5* aWa 
tedtna ovthv % <p\vapias vndpx^v. 

2 This maxim foUows from 
Diog. 12, who states as the 
teaching of Antisthenes : to iro- 
vj)pa pojufc vdvra £cviKa. Com- 
pare Plato, Symp. 205, E. : ob yap 
rb eamwv, dtpai Ikouttol aenrd- 
(ovrat, ct fiti ef tij to fthv ayaObv 
olicelov KdKoi koI 4ouroG, to 84 
kokov dwSrpiov. In the Charm. 
163, C. Critias says, only the use- 
ful and good is ohtuov. Although 
Antisthenes is not here men- 



tioned "by name, yet the passage 
in Diogenes makes it probable 
that the antithesis of dyadby and 
oltcclov belongs to him, even if he 
was not the first to introduce it. 

■ Xen. Symp. 4, 34, puts the 
following words to the same ef- 
fect in the mouth of Antisthenes : 
vofxiCw, 2> avSpes, robs dvOp&xovs 
oi/K 4v r$ oIkc? rbv rXovrov ko\ r^v 
xcviav %X* lv s ***' ^v rais tyvxeus' 
this is then further expanded ; 
and Epictet. Diss. iii. 24, 68, 
makes Diogenes say of Anti- 
sthenes : itidal-4 pc ra 4fia Kal rä 
ovk ifid ' Krrjffis ovk 4(x4} • trvyyc- 
ve?s % oIkc?oi, <j>l\oi, <p^]p.i), <tvv4\0€ls, 
r6*oi f Ütarpißii, irdvra ravra Uri 
dWdrpia. abv obv rl ; xw^is <pav- 
raaiMV. raörriu f5€i£c /xoi Sri aK&- 
\vrov ?x w » ctvavdyKoorov, k. t. A. 
"We have, however, certainly not 
got the very words of Diogenes 
or Antisthenes. 

4 Diog. 12: dvcupaiperoy ttrKov 
dperif . . . rttxos d<r<pa\tffrarov 
typ6vt\aiv ' fi^re yap Karafipuv fi'fjre 
irpoltltoo'Oai. The same is a little 
differently expressed by Epiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089, C. Diog. 63 says 
of Diogenes: 4pwn\d€ls rl at)r£ 
Tcptycyovev 4k <pi\o<rotplas, tyy 
el Kai wtäv a Wo, rb yovv *pbs 
tratrav ritxflv irapeoTccfWlai — and 
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obeys nothing external and listens to no calls from 
without. 1 

Thus man requires nothing to make him happy but 
virtue. All else he may learn to despise, so as to be- 
come content with virtue alone. 2 For what is wealth 
without virtue ? A prey for flatterers and venal 
charms, a stimulus to avarice, the root of all evil, the 
fountain of untold crimes and deeds of shame, a pos- 
session for ants and dung-beetles, without either 
glory or enjoyment. 3 Indeed what else can wealth 
be but this, if it is true that it is incompatible with 
virtue? 4 if the Cynic's beggar-life is alone the true 
path to wisdom? 5 What is honour and shame? The 



105 : kpt<rKci abroTs rtixv A"?^ 
hrirp4x€iv. Stob. Ekl. ii. 348: 
Aioy4vr)s %<pri bpav tV T^XV v 4vo- 
pwrar adr$ Kcä \4yowrav • rovrov 
d* ob tivvafxcu ßa\4eiv icbya Xwcrr)- 
rripa. The same verse is applied 
by David, Schol. in Arist. 23, to 
Antisthenes. 

1 This is what Diogenes says 
of himself in Epict. Diss. iii. 24, 
67 : 4£ ob p' 'Am*r$ivris ^\ei/0&- 
(xa<r€v, obtchi &>ov\€v<Ta, and he 
also asserts in Diog. 71 that he 
led the life of a Hercules, fnfftp 
iKcvdcplas -apoKpivov. Crates in 
Clem. Strom, ii. 413, A. praises 
the Cynics : 

7}$oyjj Mp€Hro9<fä§i &SotfA.<vroi 
Kcd &Kafjnrroi 

bßdvarov ß<wi\dav iKwdcplav 
t* iyawwriv, 
and he exhorts his Hipparchia 

rwyfc Kp&rit tyvxos Ijdei frycA- 
\op4rri t 

oW fab "xpwriwv ltov\ovfi4t7i 
otiff fa ipdrrwv $r)Znr6dtov. 

* See Diog. 106: Aplrjcfi V 



abroiis Kal \iras ßiovv, rXovrov teal 
5<J|tjt iral evyevelas Karcuppovoviri. 
Diog. 24. Epict. Diss. i. 24, 6. 

■ Antisth. in Stob. Floril. i. 
30; 10, 42; Xen. Sym. 4, 35; 
Diog. in Diog. 47; 50; 60 ; Gralen. 
Exhort, c. 7, i. 10, K. Metrocles 
in Diog. 95 ; Crates in Stob. 97, 
27; 15, 10; Ders. in Julian Or. 
vi. 199, D. 

4 Stob. Floril. 93, 35: Atoy4- 
rt)s IXryc, friire 4v v6\9i ir\ov<ritf 
flirre iy oiicltf, apcr^y oIkc7v Zuva- 
crdou. Crates therefore disposed 
of his property, and is said to 
have settled it in such a way that 
it should be restored to his chil- 
dren when they ceased to be 
philosophers (Diog. 88, on the 
authority of Demetrius Magnes). 
Unfortunately, however, Crates 
can at that time have neither had 
a wife or children. 

5 Diog. 104; Diog. in Stob. 
Floril. 95, 1 1 ; 19. See Lucian, V. 
Auct. 1 1 ; Crates in Epiph. Exp. 
Fid. 1089, C. : ihcvßcplas cfoa* rV 
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talk of fools, about which no child of reason will Chap. 

XIII 
trouble himself? For in truth the very opposite to '__ 

what we think is true. Honour amongst men is an 

evil. To be despised by them is a good, since it keeps 

us back from vain attempts. Glory only falls to his 

lot, who seeks her not. 1 What is death? Clearly 

not an evil. For only what is bad 2 is an evil. And 

death we do not experience to be an evil, since we 

have no further experience when we are dead. 3 All 

these things are then only empty fancies, 4 nothing 

more. Wisdom consists in raising one's thoughts 

above them. 6 The most worthless and the most 

harmful thing is — what men most covet — pleasure. 

Of pleasure, the Cynics not only deny that it is a good, 

but they declare it to be the greatest evil, and a saying 

is preserved of Antisthenes, that he would rather feel 

madness than pleasure. 6 Where the love of pleasure 

1 Epict. Diss. i. 24, 6 : Aioy4rris 2 Epict. : X*7«, ort 6 B6.va.ros 

\4yei, or* evliotia (Winckelmann, ouk tare kcikoV, obth ykp altrxptv. 

p. 47, suggests a5o£fa, which * Diogenes in Diog. 68. Conf. 

certainly might be expected from Cic. Tusc. i. 43, 104. Certainly 

what preceded) ty6<pos i<rrl fxaivo- the Cynic does not mean immor- 

fUvw ävOpdtnrwv. Diog. 11 says tality here, nor does it follow 

of Antisth. : t4\v t' ä5o$av dryadbv from the remark of Antisthenes 

leal %<rov ry v6v<p, and 72 : evyt- on II. xxiii. 15 (Schol. Venet.) to 

vcias 8i Kal $6tas ko1 rh roiavra the effect that the souls have the 

w&vra Siewcufc (Diogenes), vpoico- same forms as their bodies. 

o-ntßaTaKOKlaseiyaiXtywv. In 41 4 Or as the Cynic technically 

he speaks of 2<J£ijs i^aafdiifiara. In calls it, mere smoke, rv<j>os. 

92 : lAe7€ &* (Crates) ficxpi rot- See Diog. 26, 83, 86. 

tow tieiv <piko<ro<t€?v, fi^Xpi &y &<>£»- 5 Clement. Strom, ii. 417, B. 

tnv ol crparrryol elvai bvyKdrcu. (Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 8.): 

Compare also 93. Doxopater in J Ay rurBivris f*.lv T^yiiTwl>iat»(r4\os 

Aphthon. c. 2, Rhet. Gr. i. 192, äirtyrivti). 

says that Diogenes, in answer to 6 Diog. vi. 3 : %\ey4 re <rwc- 

the question, How is honour to be x& ' pwciw pa\\ov ^ yadelriv. 

gained? replied 'By not troubling lb. ix. 101 [f) ^Soi^ Sotdfaai] 

yourself at all about it.' Kouchv far' 'AvrurQkvovs. The same 

8 2 
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gives rise to unbridled passion, as in love, there no 
means can be too violent to eradicate it. 1 And on 
the contrary, what most men are afraid of, labour 
and toil, are good, because labour and toil alone 
bring man to a healthy state, and thus make him 
independent.* Hercules 8 is thus the patron saint and 
pattern for the Cynic, 4 because no one fought his 



in Grell, ix. 5, 3 ; Clement. Strö- 
mst, ii. 412, D. ; Eus. Pr. Er. xv. 
13, 7 (Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 
47). Conf. Diog. vi. 8, 14. Plato 
is no doubt referring to this 
Cynical dictum, Phileb. 44, C. : 
Aito' ficfu<rijK6ruv tV ttjs i)1tovrjs 

ZvVOfllV Kfd VtVOfUK&TOOU Ovtäv 

vyih, £<rrc Kcä abrb rovro avrris 
rb hraywybv 7o^T€v/*a ovx fi&ovfyy 
*lvcu> and Arist. Eth. x. 1 : ol 
(xkv yap r&yadbv rjSovV Xeyowriy, 
ol IT i£ ivavrtas fro/uftp <pav\ov. 
lb. vii. 12 : rots /xtv olv Sokc? 
otöffxla T)Üov)} elvcu ayaßbv otrrc 
Kaff abrb oßre xarä <rvfißeßriK6s • 
od yitp cfocu rwhbv ayaßbv Kcä 
ißorl\v. 

1 Clement. 406, C; ly& &* 
awöB4xofiai rbv ' Amio'B4vriv i rijv 
'A^poÄ/rijv, \4yovra, khv Kara- 
Toj-tfocufjLi, <l Kdßoifxi ' bWi wo\\äs 
flfwev Kakks tccä ayaßas yvvcuKas 
tittydeipcy. r6v t€ tptara Kcucicw 
tprjal <pi)ff(ws • Jjt fyrrovs times ol 
K€ucodaifiov€5 Oebv tV v6aov #co- 
X ova iv. Crates in Diog. vi. 86 ; 
Clement. Strom, ii. 412, D. ; Ju- 
lian, Or. vi. 198, D.: 

tpwra irctvcx \ifi6s, tl 8i pfi, 
Xpdvos • 

ibv 8i rovrois ph tifop, xpV^ai 



On the same subject compare 
also Diog. vi. 38 ; 61 ; 67 ; Stob. 
Floril. 64, 1 ; 6, 2; 18, 27 ; Diog. 
66 : rovs filv olxtras fyij to« 



9&nr6rais, robs Bh <pavkovs reus 
ividvpleus b°ov\€V€ty. 

2 Diog. vi. 2, says of Anti- 
sthenes: iccä tri 6 w6vos ayaßbv 
«rvi'&mprc 9ih rov peydAov 'Hpo- 
k\4ovs ko\ rov Kvpov. Diogenes 
says in Stobaeus (App. to Gais. 
Ekl. ii. 13, 87) that boys ought 
tobe educated by abstemiousness, 
as long as they are susceptible 
of culture, if they are to come to 
any good. 

* Who had also a temple near 
Cynosarges. 

4 Antisthenes speaks of two 
Hercules, Diog. 2, 18. Dio- 
genes says of himself in Diog. 
71 : rbv ahrbv x a P aKT Vpa rov 
ßiov Sittdytir- Zinrep fro) 'HpatcKrjs, 
lxtl1fcviKcv$€piasvpoKplvwv. There- 
fore Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 13, 7, calls 
Antisthenes 'HpeurA carrier ris 
iudlp rb <pp6yT)fia, and in Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8, Diogenes replies to 
the query as to whom he was 
imitating: rbv 'Hpatc\4a, at the 
same time showing his stick for 
a club, and his philosopher's 
cloak for a lion's skin, with the 
addition, which probably comes 
from a Cynic writing : aroarcvo- 
fxai 91 &<nrep 4k*ivos M rbs 
qtiovas . . . iKKaßapai rbv ßiov 
icpoaipovpcvos, . . . i\tv$€pwrfis 
tlfxi tS>v ävdp&Toov Kcä larpbs r&v 
iraß&v. See Julian, Or. vi. 187, 
C. 
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way through a life of toil and trouble for the good 
of mankind with so much courage as he did. Anti- 
sthenes appears to have supported his view of plea- 
sure by arguing that pleasure is nothing but rest 
after fatigue. 1 On this supposition it would of course 
appear absurd to pursue pleasure ; for pleasure can 
never be attained, except by having previously ex- 
perienced a corresponding amount of pain. 

Antisthenes was led to this rigid development of the 
principles of the Cynics partly by his own natural 
temperament, 2 and partly by considering 8 asceticism 
valuable as a means of training. But later Cynics 
so far departed from this rigid rule as to recognise a 
certain kind of pleasure to be legitimate. Pleasure 
which is not followed by remorse, 4 or more strictly, 
pleasure resulting from labour and effort,* is said to 
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1 Plato, Phileb. 44, B., speaks 
of people, whom he describes as 
f*d\a Seivovs \€jop.4yovs rä -wtpl 
(pvcriy. ol rowapdvay r)tiov&s otf 
(paeiv elvcu, for they maintain 
Xxm&v rafaras cTwu tcdtras kiro- 
<pvyhs &y vvv oi ircpi QtKrißov 
7}Üovb.s 4irovofjLd(ovcriv. This pas- 
sage refers without doubt to An- 
tisthenes. Wendt (Phil. Cyren. 
17, 1) is wrong in applying it to 
philosophers who declare freedom 
from pain to be the highest good. 
2 Plato continues : rot/rots odv 
Tjfias rSrcpa iref0e<f0ai tfvfißov- 
Xcfeis, % w«s, S 'X&Kparcs ; — OUk, 
ä\\' Sxnrtp ixdvrcai vpo(rxpy<r6ai 
run, ixavrtvofitvois oh T€;£:j7, k\\d 
rivi dwrx*p*i% Qtotws ohx b\ycy- 
vovs, XiaVy k.t.X. 

* Arist. Eth. x. 1 : Some hold 
pleasure to be altogether a mis- 
take : ol fiey faces icewtur^yoi o8t» 



Kcä %X eiv , ol tä ol6/xevoi ßeKriov 
chcu irpbs rbv ßioy fifi&y tootyal- 
yuv r^v Tjdovtjv ray (pavXwy, koI 
fl fify i<rrly • pivav yäp robs 
voWobs irpbs avrriv Kcä HovKtfaiv 
raus ^Sovcus, Sib tiuv els rohvcarriov 
Ayeiv ' i\$€?v yäp hy otirws 4*1 rb 
fi4<roy. Diog. vi. 3ö : fiifiucrdai, 
HXeye (Aioy4vris) robs xopoSifa- 
(TK&hovs * Kcä yhp itcetyovs farep 
r6vov £vdiü6icu eytKa rov robs 
\oiTobs Ifyaoiku rod Tpoa^Kovros 
rovov. 

4 Athen, xii. 513, a: *Purri- 
ard4rris He r^y Tjtioyfyy hyaßby elvcu 

<pd(TKWV, WpOff40TIK€ tV diflfTCUpi- 

Krrrov, but we require to know 
the context in which Antisthenes 
uttered this. 

* Antis. in Stob. Flor. 29, 65 : 
r)$ovks ras jurrÄ robs voyous &»- 
icreov, AAA* oh^i ras irpb rwv v6- 
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have been called a good, even by Antisthenes. In 
Stobaeus, 1 Diogenes recommends justice as the most 
useful and at the same time as the most pleasant 
thing, because it alone affords peace of mind, protects 
from trouble and sickness, and even secures bodily 
enjoyments. He also asserts, 5 that happiness consists 
in that true joy, which can only be obtained by an 
unruffled mental calm. And when the Cynics wished 
to assert the superiority of their philosophy, they did 
not fail to follow in the steps of Socrates, by asserting 
that their life was far more pleasant and independent 
than that of other men, that their abstemiousness 
sharpened their powers of appreciating enjoyment, 
and that mental delights afforded a far higher plea- 
sure than sensual ones. 3 At the same time this lan- 
guage only proves, that their theory was imperfectly 
developed, and that their mode of expression was 
inaccurate. Their meaning was that pleasure as such 



1 Floril. 9, 49 ; 24, 14, where 
probably the Cynic Diogenes is 
alluded to. Whether the words 
are taken from a genuine writing 
of his, is the question. 
■ Ibid. 103, 20 ; 21. 
. ■ Thus in Xen. Symp. 4, 34, 
where the description appears on 
the whole to be true, Antisthenes 
proves that in his poverty he 
was the happiest of men. He 
enjoyed his food, his drink, and 
his sleep. Better clothes he did 
not need. And in other ways 
he had more enjoyment than he 
liked. He needed so little, that 
he never was in trouble for sup- 
port. He had leisure to associate 
with Socrates, and if he wanted 



a pleasant day, he needed not to 
purchase materials for it in the 
market, but he had them ready 
in the soul. Diogenes in Diog. 
71, speaks in a similar strain: 
he who has learned to despise 
pleasure, finds therein his highest 
pleasure, and in Flut. De Exil. 1 2, 
he congratulates himself on not 
having, like Aristotle, to wait for 
Philip for breakfast. Plut. Tran- 
quil. An. 4, says that Crates 
passed his life in jesting and 
joking, like one perpetual festival ; 
and Metrocles ('in Plutarch as 
Diogenes in Lucian V. Auct. 9) 
blesses himself for being happier 
than the Persian king. See 
Diog. 44, 78. 
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ought in no case to be an end, 1 and that when it is any- 
thing but a natural consequence of action and of satis- 
fying our most essential wants, it should be avoided. 

From these considerations followed the conclusion, 
that everything excepting virtue and vice is in- 
different for us, and that we ought to be indifferent 
to everything. Only those who rise above poverty and 
wealth, shame and honour, ease and fatigue, life and 
death, and who are prepared to submit to any con- 
dition and state in life, who fear no one, and trouble 
themselves about nothing — only such as these can 
be secure against misfortunes; only such as these 
can be free and happy. 8 

These are however, as yet, only the negative con- (ß) Virtue. 
ditions of happiness. What then is the positive side 



1 As Kitter, ii. 121, has re- 
marked, the difference between 
the teaching of Antisthenes and 
that of Aristippus might be 
thus expressed: Aristippus con- 
sidered the result of the emotion 
of the soul to be the good ; Anti- 
sthenes considered the emotion 
itself to be the end, and that the 
value of the action lay in the doing 
of it. Hitter, however, asks with 
justice whether Antisthenes ever 
went back so far as this, since 
it is never distinctly imputed 
to him. And in the same way 
it will be found that Aristip- 
pus never regarded pleasure as 
a state of rest, but as a state 
of motion for the soul. The 
contrary is not established by 
what Hermann, Ges. Abh. 237, f. 
alleges. Hermann proves, it is 
true, that Antisthenes considered 
the good to be virtuous activity, 
and that Aristippus took it to be 
pleasure, but he does not prove 



that Antisthenes and Aristippus 
spoke in explicit terms of the rest 
and the motion of the soul. 

2 Diog. in Stob. Floril. 86, 19, 
says the noblest men are ol Kara- 
<f>povovvT€S vKoinov HSfas f)$opr)s 
fftrijs, 7&P $k ivavrioiv farepdvw 
6mes, wet/las a5o£far t6vov 6a- 
v&rov. Diog. 29 says of the 
same ; hrj/jvei robs pcWovras ya- 
fiuv kcü fxi) 7a/4€?i', koI iobs fl4\- 
\ovras KceravKuv Ka\ /*)) KarairKelv, 
Kai robs pcAAovras roXirevecrdat 
Kcd fi^i vo\iTcfccrdat, Kai robs vau- 
6orpo<puy Kai i*h vcul>orpo$*iv t ko\ 
robs icapacrK€va£ofi4vovs crvfxßiovv 
rots Huv&ffrais koX /*)) vpoo'iStnas. 
Crates, ibid. 86, says that what 
he had gained by philosophy was 
Ofypwv re x°' w £ Ka ^ ro pyti&'bs 
fxeAetv. Antis. in Stob. Floril. 
8, 14: forts 5e krtpovs tctioiiec 
ItovKos &v \4\r}6*v kavr6v. Dio- 
genes in Diog. 75: M\ov rb 
(poßsurdai. 
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corresponding to them ? It has been seen that virtue 
alone brings happiness, and that the goods of the 
soul are alone worth possessing, but in what does 
virtue consist? Virtue, replies Antisthenes, in the 
language of Socrates and Euclid, consists in know- 
ledge or in intelligence, 1 and Season is the only 
thing which gives a value to life. 2 Hence he con- 
cludes as his teacher had done before him, that virtue 
is one and indivisible, 3 that the same moral problem 
is presented to every class of men, 4 and that virtue 
is the result of teaching. 6 But he also maintains 
that virtue is a possession which will endure, for what 
is once known can never be forgotten. 6 He thus 
bridges over a gulf in the teaching of Socrates by 
creating a system which is due to the influence of 
Sophistical views 7 no less than to the dictates of a 
practical instinct, which makes virtue in itself in- 



1 This follows from Diog. 13 : 
reix 05 &0 , <f>«A^<rraToi' $p6ni<riv . . . 
rcix*! KaTcuricwcurriov iv rots 06- 
r&v avdK&rois Xo7«r/no?y, if we 
connect with it his maxims about 
the' oneness and the teachableness 
of virtue, and his doctrine of the 
wise man. 

* Compare the saying attri- 
buted to Antisthenes in Plut. 
Sto. Kep. 14, 7, and to Diogenes 
in Diog. 24 : eis rhv ßlov irope- 
CKevdcrdai liciv \6yov 1) ßp6\ov. 

«Schol. Lips, on II. O. 123: 
'Avricrßevqs <f>ri<rlv, &s tfri irpdrrci 
6 ao<pbs Kara icatrav iperV 4vep- 
7«7. 

4 Diog. 12 according to Dio- 
des : äyiphs Kai yvvatfcbs ^ abr^i 
apery. 



5 Diog. 10 : StfafrrV farebelicvv* 
('Avriadcrris) tV tyerfiv. 105: 
&p4(TK€i y ainois Kcd rfyv kp€T7)v 
tiihaicT^v elvai, KOdd tyqaiv 'Ajrt- 
ffBim\s iv ry 'HpoucXe?, ical b.va.r6- 
ßKtfrov xm&pxeiv. 

6 Diog. 12: b.va<pa{p*Tov tiwkov 
I bpcr-fi. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 19: 
foots odv thcoiev &v -KoXXol rent 
<j>a<ric6vraov <pi\o(fo<puy, tri ovk 6.v 
irort 6 Mkcuos Heikos yduoiro, ov& 
6 (fdxpQiav vßpurHis, ov&i &Wo 
obtikv, Ziv fi&6ri<ris 4ffTiv 9 6 paß&y 
hv?Kurr4\ijiMV &v wore yhotro. 

1 The maxim that nothing 
once known can ever be forgotten 
is the counterpart to the sophis- 
tical maxim, that nothing can 
be learnt which is not already 
known. 
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dependent of everything external. 1 But the Cynics 
could not say more precisely in what real knowledge 
consisted. If it was described as knowledge con- 
cerning the good, this as Plato justly observed, 2 was 
little else but a tautology. If on the other hand, 
virtue was described as consisting in unlearning what 
is bad, 3 this negative expression does not convey us a 
single step further. So much alone is clear, that the 
knowledge of Antisthenes and his School, is the same 
as a right state of will, of strength, of self-government 
and of uprightness ; and this brings us back to the 
Socratic doctrine of the oneness of virtue and know- 
ledge. Thus, when they spoke of learning virtue, 
they understood moral exercise rather than intel- 
lectual research. 4 They would not have recognised 

rod . . . rl roitov Ka\bs Kayadbs 
taoiro, %<pri • cl r& Kaica & ?x c '? 
tri <p€vKrd iari fid$ois irapa rStv 
ei96ruif. Ibid. 7: ipwrriBtls rl 
r<bv fiaBrifidrav avay ttaior or ov y 
fyij, rb icana avofxaßeiv. The 
same is found in Stob. Ekl. ed. 
Gais. App. ii. 13, 34. 

4 Here it may be sufficient to 
call to mind what Diogenes in 
Diog. 70 says : tirrijv JP f\tyty 
thai rijy a<na)<nv, rJjv fikv vf'ux*- 
K'fiv, rr)v 84 (TcofiartK^v • raint\v 
. . . Ka$ %v iv yvfivaala ffwtxus 
yiv6(x€vai at tyamaffiai tvKvalav 
rtpbs ra ttjs aptrys %pya irapt- 
Xovrar thai V artkrj rr,v kripav 
X<*ph rrjs It {pas . . . waptrlBtro 
84 rcKfx-fipia rod fahltes airb rys 
yvfjLvacias 4v rji apery Karayi- 
vecrdai • for in every art practice 
makes perfect; ovtih yt /a^i» 
tKtye rb vapdwav iv t<£ ßicp x&>f>ls 
afficfjffeoas KaropBovffBai, tvvarii 
84 raim\v icav iKviKTjaai. 



Chap. 

xni. 



1 It is only independent of 
external circumstances, when it 
cannot be lost: for since the 
wise and virtuous man will never, 
as long as he continues wise and 
virtuous, wish to forgo his wisdom 
and virtue, and since according 
to the teaching of Socrates, no 
one intentionally does wrong, it 
follows that knowledge can only 
be taken away by a cause foreign 
to the will of the individual. 

* Plato, Rep. vi. 505, B. : a\\ä 
/iV T(J&€ 7« ol<r0a, tri roh p&v 
iro\\o?s yfio^ 5o«€t thai rb aya66v, 
rois 84 K0fxtyor4pois <pp6yy<ris .... 
Kai tri yt, u> <pUt, oi rovro Tiyot- 
pevoi ovk %x ovtri tu^ai IJtis <pp6- 
vyo-is, &AA' avayK&(ovrai re\tv- 
rwvrts r^v rod ayadov <pdvai. If 
the Cynics are not here exclu- 
sively meant, the passage at any 
rate refers to them in particular. 

* Diog. 8, according to Pha- 
nias: ^PunurBiv^s) ipwri\Bth 6nb 
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Chap, the Platonic and Aristotelian distinction between a 
• conventional and a philosophical, an ethical and an 
intellectual virtue ; and in answer to Meno's l ques- 
tion, whether virtue was produced by exercise or 
instruction, they would have replied, that exercise 
was the best instruction. 
(7) Wis- He who has attained to virtue by the help of the 

Folly* Cynic teaching, is a wise man. Every one else is 
lacking in wisdom. In describing the advantages of 
the one, and the misery of the other, no words are 
too strong for the Cynics. The wise man never suffers 
want, for all things are his. He is at home every- 
where, and can accommodate himself to any circum- 
stances. Faultless and love-inspiring, he is unmoved 
by fortune. 2 An image of the divinity, he lives with 
the Gods. His whole life is a festival, and the Gods, 
whose friend he is, bestow on him everything. 3 The 
opposite is the case with the bulk of mankind, most 
of whom are mentally deformed, the slaves of fancies, 
and divided only by a very narrow line from mad- 
men. To find a real man, the Cynics thought it was 
necessary to search with a lantern in broad daylight. 

1 Plato, Meno, init. kyaßobs fotipas Bcobv etir<Wf tlvai. 

2 Diog. 11: airrdpicn r* clvcu Ibid. 37, 72: r&y0€&y t&Tncdrra' 
rby <roq>6y • wdvra yiip avrov thai <pi\oi 5i oi <ro<pol ro?s Btois • koivIl 
tä r&v liWvv. Ibid. 12 : t£ 5i tA ray <plhwv. tt&vt! &oa i<rr\ 
<r<xf>$ tfpov obtäv ob$ Hiropoy. r&v oo<pa>y. Diog. in Flut. Tran. 
QUpaxrros 6 bryaQös. Ibid. 105: An. 20: dv^p dyaßhs oh watrav 
a^t4pa<rr6y t« rby <ro<pbv Kcä &»*• tyiep&p kopr^y fyyurat ; Stob. Ekl. 
fjLdprr]Tov nod <pi\ov r$ duoitf), tvxt} ed. Gais. App. ii. 13,76: 'Ajti- 
t« (xrj^v tiriTpiiruy. But Dio- <r$4vris ipvrridels fork rivos ri Ei- 
genes, in Diog. 89, allows that &£{« rbv vl6v, ttvey • ei fihy foots 
no one is perfectly free from fi^Wti <rv(xßtovy, <f>i\6(ro<poy, *l 8£ 
faults. kvOpdnrois, färopa. 

' * Diogenes, in Diog. öl : robs 
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Misery and stupidity are th e universal fate of mortals. l Chap. 

All mankind are divided into two classes. Innumerable '__ 

fools stand opposite to a small number of wise men. 

A small minority alone is happy in intelligence and 

virtue. The rest live in misfortune and folly, and, 

to add to their misfortune, only the smallest part of 

them are conscious of their deplorable state. 

Following out these principles, the Cynics con- c. The 

ceived it to be their special mission to make them- P™**** 

, effects of 

selves patterns of strict morality, of abstemiousness, their teach- 

of the independence of the wise man, and also to %n9% 

exercise a beneficial and strengthening influence on 

the minds of others. To this mission they devoted 

themselves with extraordinary self-denial, but at 

the same time they fell into such extravagances and 

absurdities, such open coarseness, utter shamelessness, 

overbearing self-conceit, and empty boasting, that it 

is hard to say whether their strength of mind rather 

calls for our admiration, or their eccentricities for our 

derision ; whether they ought to command our esteem, 

our dislike, or our commiseration. Our previous 

enquiries will, however, make it possible for us to 

1 Diog, 33 : dvcnrfipovs IXryc Ibid. 27 : men he had found 

(Aioy4rns) ou robs tcuQoüs kcü nowhere, but boys he had found 

Tv<p\ovs y d\xd robs fx)) %x oVTas m Lacedsemon. Ibid. 41 : The 

irfipav. Ibid. 35 : robs v\tl<rrovs story of Diogenes with his lan- 

?A.eyc irofjA ZdtcrvXov ftxdvwBat. tern. Ibid. 86 : verses of Crates 

Ibid. 47 : robs p+tropas iral irdyraa on the stupidity of mankind. 

robs iv9o^ohoyovyras rptacwOpA- Compare also Stob. FloriL 4, 62. 

tcovs <nr€K(£\€t dvTi rod rpiaaß\iovs. Diogenes in Diog. Ekl. ed. G-ais. 

Ibid. 71 : Instead of becoming App. ii. 13, 75, says that the 

happy by the practice of virtue, vilest thing upon earth is a man 

men xopA rV foouur KtucoSaino- without culture. Either Diogenes 

vovffi. Ibid. 33: vpbs rby cfrrdVra* or Philiscus asserts in Stob. 

TltBia wik& Mpas, £y& y&v olp, Flor. 22, 41 : 6 rwpos &<rv*p ww- 

€?ircv, Äv5po5, ab V dvZpdiroZa. yfyv ob 0&ei [robs toAAovs] &yu. 
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Chap, trace back these various peculiarities to the one 
'— common source. 



(d) Self- The leading thought of Cynicism is the self-suffi- 

r t ^ ncia ' ciency of virtue. Crude and unsatisfactory as was 
their conception of this maxim, the Cynics were not 
content with a mere inward independence of the en- 
joyments and wants of life. Their aim they thought, 
could only be realised by an entire renouncement of 
all enjoyment, by limiting their wants to what was 
absolutely indispensable, by blunting their feelings to 
outward impressions, and by cultivating indifference 
to all that was not in their own power. The 
being independent of wants 1 on which Socrates had 
insisted, became with them a renunciation of the world. 
Poor to begin with, 2 or renouncing their property 
voluntarily, 3 they lived as beggars. 4 Possessing no 
houses of their own, they passed the day in the 
streets or in other public places. The nights they 
spent in porticoes, or wherever else chance might 

1 According to Diog. vi. 105, beggar's guise; nor is the truth 
Diogenes repeated the language of his account impugned by Sosi- 
which we saw Socrates used. To crates, who says that Diodore of 
the same effect is the story that Aspendus was the first to do so ; 
Diogenes refused to look for a run- for this statement is not to be 
away slave, at the beginning of trusted. In Diog. 22, Diogenes 
his Cynic career, because he is described with great proba- 
could do without his slave as bility as the originator of the 
well as the slave could do without full mendicant garb, and he is 
him. Diog. öd ; Stob. Floril. 62, also said to have been the first 
47. to gain his living by begging. 

2 Such as Antisthenes, Dio- Diog. 38 ; 46 ; 49 ; Teles, in Stob, 
genes, and Monimus. Flor. v. 67 ; Hieron. adv. Jovin. 

3 Such as Crates and Hip- ii. 207. His followers Crates 
parchia. (Diog. 86; 90) and Monimus 

4 Accordingto Diocles in Diog. (Diog. 82) adopted the same 
vi. 13, Antisthenes already as- course. 

sumed the staff and scrip, the 
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guide them. 1 Furniture they did not need. 2 A bed 
seemed superfluous. 3 The simple Greek dress was 
still further simplified by them, and they were con- 
tent with the tribon of Socrates, the ordinary dress 
of the lower orders, 4 without any underclothing. 5 In 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 Diogenes must have been the 
first to do so. For Antisthenes 
in Xen. Symp. 4, 38, still speaks 
of having a house, although its 
furniture was confined to the 
bare walls. Diogenes, however, 
and the later Cynics lived as de- 
scribed. See Diog. 22 ; 38 ; 76 ; 
105; Teles. Hieron. Lucian, V. 
Auct. 9. Diogenes for a time 
took up his abode in a tub at 
Athens, as had been done by 
homeless folk before. Diog. 23 ; 
43; 105; Sen. Ep. 90, 14. But 
it cannot have been as Juvenal 
xiv. 208, and Lucian, Consc. His. 
3, represent it, that he spent 
his whole life there without any 
other home, and even carried his 
tub about with him, as a snail 
does its shell. It is probably 
true that he jokingly said, that 
the door of his comfortable 
house could be turned to suit the 
wind. Diog. 52 does not contra- 
dict this. See Steinhart, p. 302 ; 
Göttling Ges. Abh. 258 and 
Brücker. Equally fictitious is 
the romantic story that Crates 
and Hipparchia lived in a tub. 
Simp, in Epict. Enchir. p. 270. 

2 The story that Diogenes 
threw away his cup, when he 
had seen a boy drinking with the 
hollow of his hand, is well known. 
Diog. 37 ; Plut. in Virt. 8 ; Sene- 
ca, Ep. 90, 14. He is also re- 
ported to have trampled on Plato's 
costly carpets with the words, varw 
Thy TWdrwvos rv<pov y to which 



Plato replied, lrtp<pyt r&f>y, A*o- 
yw4s. Diog. 26. 

8 Antisthenes in Xen. Symp. 
4, 38, is heard to boast that he 
slept admirably on the simplest 
bed. And the fragment in De- 
met, de Elocut. 249, belongs here. 
As far as Diogenes and Crates 
are concerned, they slept, as a 
matter of course, on the bare 
ground, as the poor in Greece, 
often did, and as is often done 
now in southern climates. 

4 That is at Athens ; at Sparta 
the rplßwv was universal (Gött- 
ling, 256 ; Hermann, Antiquit.iii. 
§ 21) from which it will be seen, 
that the word did not originally 
mean something worn out, but a 
rough dress which rubbed the 
skin, an ifidriov rpißov not an 
Ifxdriov T€Tpipjxevov, and that Iftd- 
tiov rpißov ycv6/j.tvov in Stob. 
Floril. v. 67, means a covering 
which had grown rough. 

* This was the way of the poor 
in other instances. Antisthenes, 
however, or Diogenes according 
to others made this dress the 
characteristic dress of the Cynic, 
allowing the rplßcoy to be doubled 
for better protection against the 
cold. Diog. 6 ; 13 ; 22 ; 76 ; 105. 
The Cynic ladies adopted the 
same dress, Diog. 93. This sin- 
gle article of dress was often in 
the most miserable condition. 
See the anecdotes about Crates, 
Diog. 90, and the verses on him, 
ibid. 87. Because of the self- 
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scantiness of diet they even surpassed the very limited 
requirements of their fellow countrymen. 1 It is said 
that Diogenes tried to do without fire, by eating his 
meat raw, 2 and he is credited with saying that every- 
thing without exception, human flesh included, might 
be used for purposes of food. 3 Even in extreme age 
he refused to depart from his accustomed manner of 
living, 4 and lest his friends should expend any 
unnecessary trouble on his corpse, he forbad their 
performing any funeral rites whatever. 5 A life in 
harmony with nature, 6 the suppression of everything 
artificial, the simple satisfaction of all natural wants, is 
the watchword of his School. To attain to it, bodily 



satisfaction with which Anti- 
sthenes exposed to view the holes 
in his cloak, Socrates is said to 
have observed that his vanity 
peeped through them. Diog. 8. 

1 Their ordinary food consisted 
of bread, figs, onions, garlic, lin- 
seed, but particularly of the 04p- 
poi, or beans of some kind. Their 
drink was cold water. Diog. 
105 ; 25 ; 48 ; 85 ; 90 ; Lucian, V. 
Auct. 9.; Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 12. 
But in order to prove their free- 
dom, they occasionally allowed a 
pleasure to themselves and others, 
biog. 55 ; Arist. Or. xxv. 560. 

* Diog. 34; 76; Pseudo-Plut. 
de Esu Cam. i. 6 ; Dio Chrys. Or. 
vi. 25. 

• In Diog. 73, it is sup- 
ported by Sie argument, that 
everything is in everything else, 
even flesh in bread, &c. Diog. 
Tefers for this to a tragedy of 
Thyestes, the writer of which was 
not Diogenes but Philiscus. A 
similar statement was subse- 
quently made by the Stoics. 



4 See Diog. 34. 

* See the accounts which differ 
in details in Diog. 79 ; 52 ; Cic. 
Tusc. i. 43, 104; .Elian, V. H. 
viii. 14; Stob. Floril. 123, 11 
The same is repeated by Chry- 
sippus in Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 248 
Math. xi. 194. 

• "Which Diogenes required, as 
for instance when he said, Diog. 
71 : Mop olv hvr\ ruv axpr)^Toty 
ttSvmv robs Kara (ptoiv iKofdvovs 
Qv ctöaifx6voos, wapa rijy Ävoiav 
Kcucotiai/uLoyovcri. 

7 Compare the expressions of 
Diogenes in Diog. 44 ; 35 ; Stob. 
Floril. 5, 41 ; 67, the hymn of 
Crates on cftrlAeta, and his prayer 
to the Muses in Julian Or. vi. 
199, in addition to what Plut. de 
Sanit. 7, p. 125, Diog. 85; 93, 
and Stobaeus tell of him. Com- 
pare also Lucian V. Auct. 9, and 
the anecdote of the mouse, the 
sight of which confirmed Dio- 
genes in his renunciation of the 
world in Plut. Prof, in Virtut. 6 ; 
Diog. 22, 40. 
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and mental hardships were submitted to on principle. 1 
It is said that when his teacher did not appear to 
treat him with sufficient severity, 2 Diogenes im- 
posed on himself a severe discipline. 8 The scorn 
and contempt which this manner of life could not 
fail to attract, were borne by the Cynics with the 
greatest composure. 4 They accustomed themselves 
to contumely 5 on the ground that the reproaches of 
enemies teach man to know himself, 6 and they 
thought that the best way of taking revenge on ene- 
mies, was to amend one's faults. 7 In case life should 
become insupportable from any reason, they reserved 
to themselves the right of securing their freedom by 
suicide, as the Stoics did at a later time. 8 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 Diog. 30. Perhaps Diogenes' 
training may have been described 
by Eubulus in the same glowing 
terms that that of Cyrus was by 
Xenophon. Stob. Ekl. ed. Gaisf. 
App. ii. 13, 68 ; 67. Diogenes in 
Stob. Floril. 7, 18, expresses the 
view that mental vigour is the 
only object of all exercise, even 
that of the body. 

a Dio Chrys. Or. viii. 2 ; conf. 
Diog. 18. 

■ According to Diog. 23 ; 34, 
he rolled in the summer in the 
burning sand, and in winter he 
walked barefoot in the snow, and 
embraced icy columns. On the 
other hand, Philemon's words 
about Crates in Diog. 87, that he 
went about wrapped up in sum- 
mer and in rags in winter, are 
probably only a comedian's jest 
on his beggarly covering. 

4 Antisthenes in Diog. 7, re- 
quires ; Kcucas fatoiovras Kapre- 
peiv fiaWov ff el \l6ois Tis ßd\*oiro. 



He also says in Epict. Diss. iv. 
6, 20 : ßa<n\uc6v, c5 Kt/pe, icpdr- 
reiv pev e2, kcucus 8* iucoteiv. It 
is said of Diogenes, Diog. 33, and 
also of Crates, Diog. 89, that 
when his body had been ill-treat- 
ed, he only wrote by the side of his 
wounds the names of those by 
whom they had been inflicted. 

5 Diog. 90 says of Crates, ras 
irSpvas Mtt}S(S i\oiti6pei t crvy- 
yvfxvdfav lavrhv icpbs ras ß\a- 

9 Antisthenes remarks, Diog. 
12: Tcpo^xciv rots ixOpois * *7>£- 
roi 7&p rwv apapTimdruv cuadd- 
vovrcu. The same person also 
says in Plut. Inim. Util. 6 : ro?s 
fx4\\ovcri <r<6(ccr0ai % <pi\wv Bei 
yvrjaiocy fj tiiaicvpoov ix$pwv. 

1 Diog. in Plut Inimic. UtiL 
4. 

8 When Antisthenes in his 
last illness became impatient 
under his sufferings, Diogenes 
offered him a dagger (Diog. 18) 
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social life. 



(a) Of 
family life. 



Ciup. Among external things of which it is necessary to 

be independent, the Cynics included several matters 

(b) Renun- wn ich other men are in the habit of regarding as 

ciation of © © 

morally good and as duties. To be free in every 
respect, the wise man most be fettered and hampered 
by no relations to others. He must satisfy his social 
wants by himself alone, 1 or he will be dependent on 
others, and nothing which is out of his power ought 
to influence his happiness. Thus it is with family life. 
Antisthenes would not do away with marriage, because 
he thought it useful to keep up the race of men, 8 but 
Diogenes already discovered that this object might be 
attained by a community of wives. 3 At the same time 
these philosophers were too deeply imbued with Gre- 
cian peculiarities to require the entire uprooting of all 
sexual desires in the spirit of a later asceticism. But 
they believed that natural impulses could be satisfied 
in a far more simple way than by marriage, and since 

swers : rb SfoaffQai kavrqi &fu- 
\w. Out of this came the cari- 
cature of later Cynicism, described 
by Lucian, V. Auct. 10. A Dio- 
genes and Crates were certainly 
haters of their fellow men. 

a Diog. 1 1 : ywhireiv re \rbv 
tr60oy]r€KV<nroäas x^pwrais cttyuc- 
<rrdrous <nnri6vra yvvtu^i. 

' Diog. 72 : tktye 5e jcal Koivks 
elvai btiv tAs yvvainas, ydfxoy /ai}- 
94va vojxlfavy &AA& v6v ireiVaira 
ttj irtKTdttoy trweiviu ' Koirovs 8c 
5ict rovro Kcä rovs vUas. The 
correctness of this is supported 
by the fact that Zeno and Chry- 
sippus, according to Diog. vii. 33, 
131, wished for the same state of 
things in their ideal state. 

4 Something of the same kind 



to put an end to his life, but An- 
tisthenes had not the courage to 
make use of it. That Diogenes 
made away with himself, is in- 
deed asserted in several of the 
accounts to which reference has 
been made, but it is not esta- 
blished. In jElian, V. H. x. 11, 
he refuses the contemptuous 
challenge to put an end to his 
sufferings by suicide ; for the wise 
man ought to live. But Metro- 
cles put an end to himself (Diog. 
95), not to mention Menedemus 
(ibid. 100). So also Crates in 
Diog. 86; Clement. Strom, ii. 412, 

1 In Diog. 6, Antisthenes in 
reply to the question, What good 
he had got by philosophy, an- 
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moreover their mendicant life did not afford them an 
opportunity 1 for home pleasures, it is perfectly cre- 
dible that they were in general averse to women and 
to marriage, 2 or at least treated family life as in- 
different. Diogenes is said to have seen nothing 



Chap. 
XIII. 



lias been already observed in 
Socrates. But this treatment of 
the relation between the sexes, 
becomes an extravagance and a 
deformity with the Cynics. In 
Xen. Symp. 4, 38, Antisthenes 
boasts of his comforts, since he 
only associates with those to 
whom others would have nothing 
to say. The same is attributed 
to him on principle, Diog. 3, and 
he is said to have satisfied his 
lusts in a coarser way, complain- 
ing that hunger could not be 
treated in the same way. Brucker 
i. 880, Steinhart, p. 305, and 
Gottling, p. 275, doubt the truth 
of these and similar stories. 
Without vouching for their ac- 
curacy, it may be enough to say 
that they are quoted by Diog. 46, 
49 ; Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 16 ; Lucian, 
V. Auct. 10 ; Galen. Loc. Affect, 
vi. 5; Athen, iv. 158; S. Chrys. 
34 Horn, in Math. ; S. Aug. Civ. 
Dei, xiv. 20. According to Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 21, it would appear 
that Chrysippus had on this ac- 
count vindicated the Cynic, and 
from Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 206, Zeno ap- 
pears to have done the same. The 
stories told however are not so out 
of keeping with the ways of Anti- 
sthenes, that we could call them 
impossible; and the very thing 
■which to us appears so unintelli- 
gible, this public want of mo- 
desty, makes them very likely to 
be true of Diogenes. If true, they 
were an attempt on his part 



to expose the folly of man- 
kind. It is from this point of 
view rather than on any moral 
grounds that the Cynics conduct 
their attacks on adulterers and 
careless spendthrifts. To them 
it seemed foolish in the extreme 
to incur much toil, danger, and 
expense for an enjoyment, which 
might be had much more easily. 
See Diog. 4 ; 51 ; 60 ; 66 ; 89 ; 
Plut. Ed. Pu. 7 ; Stob. Floril. 6. 
39 ; 52. Diogenes is also accused of 
having publicly practised unchas- 
tity, Diog. 69 ; Theod. Cur. Gt. 
Aff. xii. 48. In Corinth the 
younger Lais, according to Athen, 
xiii. 588, or Phryne, according to 
Tertull. Apol. 46, is said to have 
offered to bestow on him her 
favours gratuitously, and the phi- 
losopher to have accepted them. 
On the other hand his morality is 
commended, Demet. de Eloc. 261 . 

1 The case of Crates is an ex- 
ception, and even Crates had not 
wooed Hipparehia. He only mar- 
ried her, when she would not 
renounce her affection for him, 
but was prepared to share his 
mode of life. He certainly mar- 
ried his children in a peculiar 
way, according to Diog. 88 ; 93. 

2 See the apophthegms in Diog. 
3, and Lucian, V. Auct. 9 : yd/xov 
ük bHiXJlfffis koL icalüatv Kai iro- 
rpltios. Far less objectionable is 
the maxim of Antisthenes in 
Diog. 12 ; rov Mkcuov irepl irteioros 
icouloHcu rod ffvyycvovs. 
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Chap, revolting 1 in marriage between the nearest rela- 
m tiona. 



(B) Ofci- Another point which they considered to be equally 
vü Ufe. indifferent with family life for the wise man, was civil 
life. Indeed the sharp contrast between slavery and 
freedom does not affect the wise man. The man 
who is really free can never be a slave — for a slave is 
one who is afraid — and for the same reason a slave 
can never be free. The wise man is the natural 
ruler of others, although he may be called a slave, 
in the same way that the physician is the ruler of the 
sick. It was on this account that when Diogenes 
had to be sold, he had the question asked : Who is 
in want of a master ? and declined the offer of his 
friends to buy him back. 2 The wise man of the 
Cynics feels himself also above the restraints which 
civil life imposes: for where is the constitution 
which comes up to his requirements? A popular 
government is severely censured by Antisthenes. 3 
An absolute monarch only appeared to these freedom- 

1 Dio Chrys. Or. x. 2S, whose from the bad (Diog. 5 ; 6) must 
statement is confirmed by its be intended for a hit at demo- 
agreeing with the universal doc- cracy. The words in Diog„ 8, 
trine of the Stoics. that should the Athenians nomi- 

2 Diog. 29 ; 74. According to nate their asses horses, it. would 
Diog. 16, Antisthenes wrote irc/>l be quite as good as choosing 
4\€v$€pias Kal HovXelas, and per- incompetent generals — must also 
haps this is the origin of the ac- be directed against a popular 
count in Stob. Flor. 8, 14. form of government. According 

» Arist. Pol. iii. 13, tells the to Athen, v. 220, Antisthenes 

fable — the application of which had made a sharp attack on all 

to a democracy is obvious — of the popular leaders at Athens, 

the hares suggesting universal Thus in Diog. 24 ; 41, Diogenes 

equality to the lions. The blame calls them 6x Xov tiuuc6vovs f and 

which he attaches to those states, he amuses himself at the expense 

which do not distinguish the good of Demosthenes. Ibid. 34. 
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loving philosophers in the light of a bad and miserable 
man, 1 Existing aristocratical institutions fell far 
below their ideal, none of them being calculated for 
the rule of wise men: for what law or custom can 
fetter him, whose life is regulated by the laws of 
virtue? 2 and what state can be extensive enough 
for those who regard themselves as citizens of the 
world? 3 Whilst allowing the conditional necessity 
for a state and laws, 4 the Cynics 5 refused to have 
anything to do with them themselves, and wanted no 
homes. They only wished to be citizens of the 
world ; and in as far as they endeavoured to realise 
their ideal state, they really destroyed all political 
life. 6 All mankind were to live together like a flock. 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 Compare Xen. Symp. 4, 36 ; 
Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 47; Stob. 
Floril. 49, 47; 97, 26; Diog. 50. 

2 Antisthenes, in Diog. 11, says: 
rhv <r6<pov ov Kara robs KUfxivovs 
v6fxovs irohireüffttdcu itWa Kara 
rhv rijs &perrjs. Diogenes, ibid. 
38: €<t>ao-K€ 5* avriri$4vai rtxy 
fxev ddfxros, p6(i<p 5i <J>fotv, irdBci 
d± \6yov. This antithesis of v6pos 
and <pvais seems to be what Plato 
has in view, Phil. 44, C. 

9 Diog. 63 says of Diogenes : 
ipwrriQels ir69ev «frf, KOff/JunroXlriis, 
%<pij. Ibid. 72 : fiSvyv t€ bpffyv 
TtoXlreiav chat rifv iv K6<rfjup. 
Antisthenes, ibid. 12 : t$ awpQ 
%kvov ovtikv ohV faropov. Crates, 
ibid. 98 : 
chx «fr vdrpas yuot nr/'pyos t ob fxla 

ffreyn, 
•wdaifS 8fe x^P ff0V K0 ^ "xtfofffM Kai 

$6fios 
cTOifios r\\uv ivtiiairäffBai v&pa. 
The same individual in Phit. de 
Adul. 28, shows that banish- 



ment is no evil, and according to 
Diog. 93, he is said to have 
given a negative answer to Alex- 
ander's question, whether he did 
not wish to see Thebes rebuilt : 
%X €W 8e irarpitia ä5o£lav ko\ irsviav 
&vd\orra ry r^xV Kc ^ ^oyivovs 
chai iroXirris dveirißovKeürov <p$6- 
vtp. See also Epict. Diss. iii. 24, 
66. Lucian, V. Auct. 8. 

4 The confused remarks of 
Diogenes in Diog. 72 support 
this. 

* Antisthenes was not without 
a citizen's rights, although a pro- 
letarius by birth and circum- 
stances. Diogenes was banished 
from Sinope, and lived at Athens 
as a foreigner. Crates had cho- 
sen this life, but his native town 
had been afterwards destroyed. 
Monimus was a slave, whom his 
master had driven away. 

• Stob. Floril. 46, 28 : 'Am- 
aQ4m\s ipurri&fls irws for ris trpoa- 
4\$oi ftoKireify e?ire kaOdnep trvpl, 
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Chap. 
XIII. 



(7) Sup- 



No nation was to have its own special laws and boun- 
daries. Confining themselves to the barest necessaries 
of life, needing no gold, that source of so much mis- 
chief, abstaining from marriage and social life, they 
wished to return to the simplicity of a state of nature, 1 
the leading thought of their extensive political sym- 
pathies being far less the oneness and the union of 
mankind than the freedom of the individual from 
the bonds of social life and the limits of nationality. 
Here again may be seen the negative spirit of their 
morality, which is devoid of all creative power. 
The same character may be recognised in a feature 



mcdetty *° r ua th e most revolting in Cynicism — their inten- 



ufac \lay lyyhs %va pAf icafis, pfrc 
ir6fif>co Iva pAi friy&trris. 

1 The above description rests 
only in part on direct testimony, 
but the combination which is the 
basis of it does not lack great 
probability. We know on au- 
thority that Diogenes in his »o- 
\ntla (Diog. 80) demanded a 
community of wives and children, 
and that in the same treatise he 
proposed a coinage of bones or 
stones (aerpayfaoi) instead of 
gold ana silver, Athen., iv. 159. 
We know farther that Zeno's iro- 
Arrcfa ran to this effect: tea pi) 
Kara Tt6\*is yty&k Kara dijfxovs oi- 

K&fXfV, iMoiS CKOOTOt Hucplfffxboi 

tiKolois, aWa vavras avßpt&vovs 
T}y<t>ixt6a Smufras kou vo\lras fls 
Zh ßlos f Kai k6(T[io$, &<Tirep aytKys 
<rwv6pov v6fup Koivcp Tpe<pofitvr)S, 
Plut. Alex. Vit. i. 6 ; and since 
this treatise of Zeno was always 
considered to express the opi- 
nions of the Cynic School, we 
have every reason to look for 



those views in it. That these 
views were on the whole advocated 
by Antisthenes, is in itself pro- 
bable, and is confirmed by Plato's 
Politicus. Beginning as he does 
by rejecting the analogy between 
statesmanship and the superin- 
tendence of a flock, we might na- 
turally think that Plato was pro- 
voked to it by some such theory ; 
and since we know from Plu- 
tarch's account of Zeno, that the 
Cynics reduced the idea of the 
state to that of a herd of men, it 
is most natural to think of them. 
The description of the natural 
state, Rep. ii. 372, appears also 
to refer to Antisthenes. Plato 
at first describes it as though 
from himself, but he afterwards 
clearly intimates, that it belongs 
to another, when he calls it a 
state fit for pigs. And we know 
of no one else to whom it could 
be referred but the founder of 
the Stoic School. 
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tional suppression of the natural feeling of shame. 
They did not consider this feeling altogether un- 
justifiable, 1 but they maintained that we need only 
be ashamed of what is bad, and that what is in itself 
good may be displayed before the eyes of all. They 
allowed themselves, therefore, to do what they con- 
sidered natural, no matter where, and even what other 
men prefer to do in secret they did not shrink from 
doing in the public streets. 2 For fear of in any way 
foregoing his independence, the Cynic puts out of 
sight all regard for others, and what he thinks he 
need not be ashamed of himself, he thinks he need 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 It is expressly told of Dio- 
genes, Diog. 37 ; 54, that he ex- 
postulated with a woman who 
lay in an improper position in a 
temple, and that he called blushes 
the colour of virtue. 

2 This is especially said of 
Diogenes, Diog. 22 : iravrl rpfortp 
^XPÜto us T&ra, kpHfr&v ri «ral 
KoBtvSoov tad $ia\ey6fx*vos, and ac- 
cording to Diog. 69, he supported 
this by the argument, If it is at all 
allowable to breakfast, it must 
be allowable to breakfast in 
public. Following out this prin- 
ciple he not only took his meals 
in public in the streets (Diog. 
48; 68), but he also did many 
other eccentric and startling 
things, in the sight of all passers 
by (Diog. 35 ; 36). It is even 
asserted of him, Diog. 69 : etä0ct 
$} irdrra iroitiv 4v rp fx4(T^, Kcd t& 
Afiinrrpos leal rk *Aq>poMrr)s. 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 48, tells 
the same of him, mentioning an 
instance. We have already ob- 
served that these statements can 



hardly be altogether fictitious. 
But it is incredible that Crates 
and Hipparchia, as is said to 
have been the case, consummated 
their nuptials in the midst of 
numerous spectators. There are, 
however, not a few authorities for 
it : Diog. 97; Sext. Pyrrh. i. 163; 
iii. 200 ; Clement. Stromat. iv. 
523, A. ; Apul. Floril. 14 ; Lact. 
Inst. iii. 15, who mentions it as 
the common practice of the 
Cynics ; S. Aug. Civ. Dei, xiv. 20, 
who does not altogether credit it, 
but does not improve it by his 
interpretation of it. But all these 
are later authorities, and the 
whole story may be based upon 
some fact such as that this mar- 
ried couple once passed a night 
in the or ok woikIXt], or else upon 
the theoretical assertion of some 
Cynic philosophers, that a public 
consummation of nuptials was 
permissible. We have no reason, 
however, to doubt what Diog. 97 
says, that Hipparchia went about 
in public dressed as a man. 
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Chap. not be ashamed of before the world. The opinion of 
* men is to him indifferent. He does not feel himself 
injured by their familiarity with his personal life, nor 
is he afraid of such an injury. 
(c) Benun- To the same cause may be referred the Cynic atti- 
religion. tude towards religion» A course of study under An- 
tisthenes was certainly not needed to make men en- 
tertain doubts about the truth of the popular faith. 
Since the appearance of the Sophists, doubts were 
being raised in the most opposite quarters, and had 
penetrated to all classes. Even the Socratic circle 
had not passed unscathed. 1 Antisthenes in particular 
must have been familiar with freer views about the 
. Gods and their worship, derived from his intercourse 
with Gorgias, and the other Sophists, and particularly 
from the principles of the Eleatics, who had also in 
other respects influenced him. But for him these 
views had a peculiar meaning ; which may serve to 
explain the sharp and hostile attitude of the Cynics 
to the popular faith, in which they so distinctly 
deviated from the example of Socrates. - The wise 
man who is independent of everything external, 
cannot possibly be dependent on a traditional faith. 
He cannot feel himself obliged to follow popular 
opinions, or to connect his well being with customs 
and devotional practices, which have nothing to do 
with his moral state. 2 Thus m religious matters the 

1 As we gather from the dia- the free thought of Aristodenms, 

logues of Aristodemus and Euthy- Mem. i. 4, 2, 9-11; 14; who is 

demus, Xen. Mem. i. 4 ; iv. 3 ; also described by Plato, Symp. 

not to mention Critias. 173, B. f as a kindred spirit to 

3 In this way we must explain Antisthenes. 
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Cynics are decidedly on the side of free thought. Chap. 
The existence of a God they do not deny, and their . 
wise man cannot do without one ; but they object to 
a number of Gods resembling men— popular Gods, 
who, they say, 1 owe their existence to tradition : in 
reality there is but one God, who resembles nothing 
visible, and cannot be represented by any symbol.* 
And in their opinion the same holds good of the 
worship of the Gods. There is but one way of pleasing 
Grod — by virtue. Every other form is based on super- 
stition. Wisdom and integrity make us resemble the 
Gods, and make us their friends. But what is 
generally done to secure their favour is worthless 
and perverse. The wise man honours God by virtue, 
and not by sacrifice, 3 which is not required of him. 
He knows that a temple is not more holy than any 
other place. 4 He does not pray for things which are 
considered goods by those wanting in intelligence; 
not for riches, but for righteousness. 6 

1 Cic. N. D. i. 13, 32 : * Anti- the term, i.e. they denied the 

sthenes in eo libro, qui physicus Gods of the state, although from 

inscribitur, populäres Deos mul- their point of view ^ they were 

tos, naturalem unum esse dicens/ certainly right in rejecting the 

which is repeated by Minu. Fel. charge of atheism. Nothing 

Oct. 19, 8, and Lact. Inst. i. 6, follows from the anecdotes in 

epit 4; Clement, Protrept. 46, C, Diog. 37 ; 42.' 

and also Stromat. v. 601, A., says: * Julian, Or. vi. 199, B. says 

'AmoiMvns • . . Ochv ovtcvl dot- of Diogenes in excusing him be- 

K€vcu tyt\<r\v 8i<for«/> a&rbv ovteU cause of his poverty, that he never 

ttifxaQuv 4£ eluSvos Mvoerai. Theod. entered a temple or offered sacri- 

Cur. Gr. Affect, i. 75, p. 14: fice. Crates, ibid. 200, A. pro- 

'Avrurdivris . . . ircpl rov 0eov mises to honour Hermes and the 

ruv tXoov ßo§ • airö wc6vos ob Muses ob tavdvais rpinpepais, dAA* 

yvoepifaai, 6<p0a\fiois ob\ 6parcu t bpereus Strlais. 

obfavl hue* $t6x€p afrrov ovtiels 4 See Diog. 73 : fitßivritrovov 

iicfMtßciu i£ *Ik6vos Mrarai. *tvax i£ Upou n Xaßciv. 

* The Cymes are therefore * See the prayer of Crates in 

Atheists in thtf ancient sense of Julian and Diog. 42. 
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Chap. 
XIII. 

(b) Benun> 
elation of 
social life. 



(«) Of 
family life. 



Among external things of which it is necessary to 
be independent, the Cynics included several matters 
which other men are in the habit of regarding as 
morally good and as duties. To be free in every 
respect, the wise man must be fettered and hampered 
by no relations to others. He must satisfy his social 
wants by himself alone, 1 or he will be dependent on 
others, and nothing which is out of his power ought 
to influence his happiness. Thus it is with family life. 
Antisthenes would not do away with marriage, because 
he thought it useful to keep up the race of men, 2 but 
Diogenes already discovered that this object might be 
attained by a community of wives. 3 At the same time 
these philosophers were too deeply imbued with Gre- 
cian peculiarities to require the entire uprooting of all 
sexual desires in the spirit of a later asceticism. But 
they believed that natural impulses could be satisfied 
in a far more simple way than by marriage, and since 

to put an end to his life, but An- 
tisthenes had not the courage to 
make use of it. That Diogenes 
made away with himself, is in- 
deed asserted in several of the 
accounts to which reference has 
been made, but it is not esta- 
blished. In ^Elian, V. H. x. 11, 
he refuses the contemptuous 
challenge to put an end to his 
sufferings by suicide ; for the wise 
man ought to live. But Metro- 
cles put an end to himself (Diog. 
95), not to mention Menedemus 
(ibid. 100). So also Crates in 
Diog. 86; Clement. Strom, ii. 412, 
D. 

1 In Diog. 6, Antisthenes in 
reply to the question, What good 
he had got by philosophy, an- 



swers : rb SfoaarQai iavr$ &fu- 
Xeuf. Out of this came the cari- 
cature of later Cynicism, described 
by Lucian, V. Auct. 1 0. A Dio- 
genes and Crates were certainly 
haters of their fellow men. 

2 Diog. 1 1 : ywho-av tc [rbv 
a6&ov~\T€Kvoiroitas x<£fwraiS€ltyyc- 
ffrdrais crvvi6vra ywai^L 

9 Diog. 72 : *\ey€ 5c iced noivks 
tlvai http t&s yvvaitcas, ydftoy /mj- 
Wva voi*l(»v, &AA.& t6v irciVarra 
rp ircKrflebn? (rweivou • koivovs 5^ 
8t& rovro Kcd robs vUas. The 
correctness of this is supported 
by the fact that Zeno and Chry- 
sippus, according to Diog. vii. 33, 
131, wished for the same state of 
things in their ideal state. 

4 Something of the same kind 
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moreover their mendicant life did not afford them an 
opportunity 1 for home pleasures, it is perfectly cre- 
dible that they were in general averse to women and 
to marriage, 2 or at least treated family life as in- 
different. Diogenes is said to have seen nothing 



Chap. 
XIII. 



has been already observed in 
Socrates. But this treatment of 
the relation between the sexes, 
becomes an extravagance and a 
deformity with the Cynics. In 
Xen. Symp. 4, 38, Antisthenes 
boasts of his comforts, since he 
only associates with those to 
whom others would have nothing 
to say. The same is attributed 
to him on principle, Diog. 3, and 
he is said to have satisfied his 
lusts in a coarser way, complain- 
ing that hunger could not be 
treated in the same way. Brucker 
i. 880, Steinhart, p. 305, and 
Gottling, p. 275, doubt the truth 
of these and similar stories. 
Without vouching for their ac- 
curacy, it may be enough to say 
that they are quoted by Diog. 46, 
49 ; Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 16 ; Lucian, 
V. Auct. 10 ; Galen. Loc. Affect, 
vi. 5; Athen, iv. 158; S. Chrys. 
34 Horn, in Math. ; S. Aug. Civ. 
Dei, xiv. 20. According to Plut. 
Sto. Eep. 21, it would appear 
that Chrysippus had on this ac- 
count vindicated the Cynic, and 
from Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 206, Zeno ap- 
pears to have done the same. The 
stories told however are not so out 
of keeping with the ways of Anti- 
sthenes, that we could call them 
impossible; and the very thing 
-which to us appears so unintelli- 
gible, this public want of mo- 
desty, makes them very likely to 
be true of Diogenes. If true, they 
•were an attempt on his part 



to expose the folly of man- 
kind. It is from this point of 
view rather than on any moral 
grounds that the Cynics conduct 
their attacks on adulterers and 
careless spendthrifts. To them 
it seemed foolish in the extreme 
to incur much toil, danger, and 
expense for an enjoyment, which 
might be had much more easily. 
See Diog. 4 ; 51 ; 60 ; 66 ; 89 ; 
Plut. Ed. Pu. 7 ; Stob. Floril. 6. 
39 ; 52. Diogenes is also accused of 
having publicly practised unchas- 
tity, Diog. 69 ; Theod. Cur. Gt. 
Aff. xii. 48. In Corinth the 
younger Lais, according to Athen, 
xiii. 588, or Phryne, according to 
Tertull. Apol. 46, is said to have 
offered to bestow on him her 
favours gratuitously, and the phi- 
losopher to have accepted them. 
On the other hand his morality is 
commended, Demet. de Eloc. 261 . 

1 The case of Crates is an ex- 
ception, and even Crates had not 
wooed Hipparchia. He only mar- 
ried her, when she would not 
renounce her affection for him, 
but was prepared to share his 
mode of life. He certainly mar- 
ried his children in a peculiar 
way, according to Diog. 88 ; 93. 

* See the apophthegms in Diog. 
3, and Lucian, V. Auct. 9 : yd/xov 
& &/A6A4}<ms koL Traitatv Kai ira- 
rpltios. Far less objectionable is 
the maxim of Antisthenes in 
Diog. 12 ; rov Mkcuov ircpl vXelovos 
iroiuffBai rod ffvyycvovs. 
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Chap, revolting 1 in marriage between the nearest rela- 

tions. 

(ß) Ofci- Another point which they considered to be equally 
ml Ufe. indifferent with family life for the wise man, was civil 
life. Indeed the sharp contrast between slavery and 
freedom does not affect the wise man. The man 
who is really free can never be a slave — for a slave is 
one who is afraid — and for the same reason a slave 
can never be free. The wise man is the natural 
ruler of others, although he may be called a slave, 
in the same way that the physician is the ruler of the 
sick. It was on this account that when Diogenes 
had to be sold, he had the question asked : Who is 
in want of a master ? and declined the offer of his 
friends to buy him back. 2 The wise man of the 
Cynics feels himself also above the restraints which 
civil life imposes: for where is. the constitution 
which comes up to his requirements? A popular 
government is severely censured by Antisthenes. 3 
An absolute monarch only appeared to these freedom- 

1 Dio Chrys. Or. x. 29, whose from the bad (Diog. 5 ; 6) must 
statement is confirmed by its be intended for a hit at demo- 
agreeing with the universal doc- cracy. The words in Diog.. 8, 
trine of the Stoics. that should the Athenians nomi- 

2 Diog. 29 ; 74. According to nate their asses horses, it would 
Diog. 16, Antisthenes wrote ire/d be quite as good as choosing 
4\€v6(pias ical HovXelas, and per- incompetent generals — must aUo 
haps this is the origin of the ac- be directed against a popular 
count in Stob. Hör. 8, 14. form of government. According 

» Arist. Pol. iii. 13, tells the to Athen, v. 220, Antisthenes 

fable — the application of which had made a sharp attack on all 

to a democracy is obvious — of the popular leaders at Athens, 

the hares suggesting universal Thus in Diog. 24 ; 41, Diogenes 

equality to the lions. The blame calls them tfxAov duuc6vovs, and 

which he attaches to those states, he amuses himself at the expense 

which do not distinguish the good of Demosthenes. Ibid. 34. 
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loving philosophers in the light of a bad and miserable 
man,* Existing aristocratical institutions fell far 
below their ideal, none of them being calculated for 
the rule of wise men: for what law or custom can 
fetter him, whose life is regulated by the laws of 
virtue? 2 and what state can be extensive enough 
for those who regard themselves as citizens of the 
world? 3 Whilst allowing the conditional necessity 
for a state and laws, 4 the Cynics 5 refused to have 
anything to do with them themselves, and wanted no 
homes. They only wished to be citizens of the 
world ; and in as far as they endeavoured to realise 
their ideal state, they really destroyed all political 
life. 6 All mankind were to live together like a flock. 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 Compare Xen. Symp. 4, 36 ; 
Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 47; Stob. 
Floril. 49, 47; 97, 26; Diog. 50. 

2 Antisthenes, in Diog. 11, says: 
rbv <r6<pov oh Kara robs K€ip4vovs 
v6fxovs voKirefoeffOai &K\a Kara 
rhv rris apcrrjs. Diogenes, ibid. 
38: i<baffK€ 8' avririB4vai ri\V 
fihv ddpaos, v6n<p 8e QfoiVi vddei 
8« K&yov. This antithesis of v6fios 
and (pfois seems to be what Plato 
has in view, Phil. 44, C. 

3 Diog. 63 says of Diogenes : 
ipwrriOcls ic6Qev «ft), Koff[Wiro\lrris 9 
i<pH. Ibid. 72: ix6rt\v tc opefyv 
vo\lreiav tivai rijp iu xScfup. 
Antisthenes, ibid. 12 : r$ <ro<l>$ 
£4vov ovtäv ovV faopov. Crates, 
ibid. 98 : 

o^x els irdrpas fioi •H'pyos, oh pia 

ffreyrii 
wdj-ns $€ xh ffov * ft i *"d\i<r/*a ko\ 

X6/XOS 
croi/JLOs rifjuv ivtiiairaffBcu irdpa. 
The same individual in Plut. de 
Adul. 28, shows that banish- 



ment is no evil, and according to 
Diog. 93, he is said to have 
given a negative answer to Alex- 
ander's question, whether he did 
not wish to see Thebes rebuilt : 
%X* IV & KorplUa d5o£lav koI ireviav 
dvdXarra rrj r^xV K <d Aioy4vovs 
eivcu iroXirris dvemßovXsinov <p66- 
v(p. See also Epict. Diss. iii. 24, 
66. Lucian, V. Auct. 8. 

4 The confused remarks of 
Diogenes in Diog. 72 support 
this. 

4 Antisthenes was not without 
a citizen's rights, although a pro- 
letarius by birth and circum- 
stances. Diogenes was banished 
from Sinope, and lived at Athens 
as a foreigner. Crates had cho- 
sen this life, but his native town 
had been afterwards destroyed. 
Monimus was a slave, whom his 
master had driven away. 

6 Stob. Floril. 46, 28 : 'Avri- 
(rQ4m\s ipwrridfls irws av tu irpo&- 
4\$oi voKirela, elire kaOdirep trvpl, 
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Chap. 
XIIL 



(7) Sup- 



No nation was to have its own special laws and boun- 
daries. Confining themselves to the barest necessaries 
of life, needing no gold, that source of so much mis- 
chief, abstaining from marriage and social life, they 
wished to return to the simplicity of a state of nature, 1 
the leading thought of their extensive political sym- 
pathies being far less the oneness and the union of 
mankind than the freedom of the individual from 
the bonds of social life and the limits of nationality. 
Here again may be seen the negative spirit of their 
morality, which is devoid of all creative power. 
The same character maybe recognised in a feature 



mcde^ f° r u* ^ e most revolting in Cynicism — their inten- 



/u^re \lav iyyhs Tvo /i^ jcags, /u^re 
ir6pf>co Iva fd} fiiy&oris. 

1 The above description rests 
only in part on direct testimony, 
but the combination which is the 
basis of it does not lack great 
probability. We know on au- 
thority that Diogenes in his iro- 
\irsia (Diog. 80) demanded a 
community of wives and children, 
and that in the same treatise he 
proposed a coinage of bones or 
stones (a*rpatyd\oi) instead of 
gold ana silver, Athen, iv. 159. 
We know farther that Zeno's iro- 
Aircfa ran to this effect: Xva fx-rj 
Kara ir<$Acts juijSi Kara H^fiovs oi- 
fcw/ici', t&lois %Kaffroi tiicopiafxtvoi 
BikoIois, &AA& iravras avQpdrwovs 
7iy&H«$a 9rju6ras kcu xo\lras cfs 
8i ßlos f Kci K6<Tfxos, Sxrirtp aylkys 

(TVw6(XOV v6fJLtf KOlV$ Tp€<pOIX€Vr}S, 

Plut. Alex. Vit. i. 6 ; and since 
this treatise of Zeno was always 
considered to express the opi- 
nions of the Cynic School, we 
have every reason to look for 



those views in it. That these 
views were on the whole advocated 
by Antisthenes, is in itself pro- 
bable, and is confirmed by Plato's 
Politicus. Beginning as he does 
by rejecting the analogy between 
statesmanship and the superin- 
tendence of a flock, we might na- 
turally think that Plato was pro- 
voked to it by some such theory ; 
and since we know from Plu- 
tarch's account of Zeno, that the 
Cynics reduced the idea of the 
state to that of a herd of men, it 
is most natural to think of them. 
The description of the natural 
state, Kep. ii. 372, appears also 
to refer to Antisthenes. Plato 
at first describes it as though 
from himself, but he afterwards 
clearly intimates, that it belongs 
to another, when he calls it a 
state fit for pigs. And we know 
of no one else to whom it could 
be referred but the founder of 
the Stoic School 
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tional suppression of the natural feeling of shame. 
They did not consider this feeling altogether un- 
justifiable, 1 but they maintained that we need only 
be ashamed of what is bad, and that what is in itself 
good may be displayed before the eyes of all. They 
allowed themselves, therefore, to do what they con- 
sidered natural, no matter where, and even what other 
men prefer to do in secret they did not shrink from 
doing in the public streets. 2 For fear of in any way 
foregoing his independence, the Cynic puts out of 
sight all regard for others, and what he thinks he 
need not be ashamed of himself, he thinks he need 



Chap. 
XIII. 



1 It is expressly told of Dio- 
genes, Diog. 37 ; 64, that he ex- 
postulated with a woman who 



lay in an improper position m a 
temple, and that he called blushes 
the colour of virtue. 

2 This is especially said of 
Diogenes, Diog. 22 : iravrl rp6irtfi 
^pqro els Tfibra, kpurrSbv ti koI 
koB*v$u>v ko2 StaA.eyrf/uci'os, and ac- 
cording to Diog. 69, he supported 
this by the argument, If it is at all 
allowable to breakfast, it must 
be allowable to breakfast in 
public. Following out this prin- 
ciple he not only took his meals 
in public in the streets (Diog. 
48; 58), but he also did many 
other eccentric and startling 
things, in the sight of all passers 
by (Diog. 35 ; 36). It is even 
asserted of him, Diog. 69 : ca60c* 
$} irdrra troittv if r$ /u^ry, Kcd rk 
Afifirirpos Koä r& 'AppoMrr)*. 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 48, tells 
the same of him, mentioning an 
instance. We have already ob- 
served that these statements can 



hardly be altogether fictitious. 
But it is incredible that Crates 
and Hipparchia, as is said to 
have been the case, consummated 
their nuptials in the midst of 
numerous spectators. There are, 
however, not a few authorities for 
it : Diog. 97; Sext. Pyrrh. i. 153 ; 
iii. 200; Clement. Stromat. iv. 
523, A. ; Apul. Floril. 14 ; Lact. 
Inst. iii. 15, who mentions it as 
the common practice of the 
Cynics ; S. Aug. Civ. Dei, xiv. 20, 
who does not altogether credit it, 
but does not improve it by his 
interpretation of it. But all these 
are later authorities, and the 
whole story may be based upon 
some fact such as that this mar- 
ried couple once passed a night 
in the <rroh, -koikI\% or else upon 
the theoretical assertion of some 
Cynic philosophers, that a public 
consummation of nuptials was 
permissible. We have no reason, 
however, to doubt what Diog. 97 
says, that Hipparchia went about 
in public dressed as a man. 
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Chap. not be ashamed of before the world. The opinion of 

men is to him indifferent. He does not feel himself 

injured by their familiarity with his personal life, nor 
is he afraid of such an injury. 
(c) Renun- To the same cause may be referred the Cynic atti- 
religwn. tude towards religion» A course of study under An- 
tisthenes was certainly not needed to make men en- 
tertain doubts about the truth of the popular faith. 
Since the appearance of the Sophists, doubts were 
being raised in the most opposite quarters, and had 
penetrated to all classes. Even the Socratic circle 
had not passed unscathed. 1 Antisthenes in particular 
must have been familiar with freer views about the 
. Gods and their worship, derived from his intercourse 
with Grorgias, and the other Sophists, and particularly 
from the principles of the Eleatics, who had also in 
other respects influenced him. But for him these 
views had a peculiar meaning ; which may serve to 
explain the sharp and hostile attitude of the Cynics 
to the popular faith, in which they so distinctly 
deviated from the example of Socrates. - The wise 
man who is independent of everything external, 
cannot possibly be dependent on a traditional faith. 
He cannot feel himself obliged to follow popular 
opinions, or to connect his well being with customs 
and devotional practices, which have nothing to do 
with his moral state. 2 Thus in religious matters the 

1 As we gather from the dia- the free thought of Aristodemus, 

logues of Aristodemus and Euthy- Mem. i. 4,2,9-11; 14; who is 

demus, Xen. Mem. i. 4 ; iv. 3 ; also described by Plato, Symp. 

not to mention Critias. 173, B. f as a kindred spirit to 

3 In this way we must explain Antisthenes« 
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Cynics are decidedly on the side of free thought. Chap. 
The existence of a God they do not deny, and their , 
wise man cannot do without one ; but they object to 
a number of Grods resembling men — popular Gods, 
who, they say, 1 owe their existence to tradition : in 
reality there is but one God, who resembles nothing 
visible, and cannot be represented by any symbol.* 
And in their opinion the same holds good of the 
worship of the Gods. There is but one way of pleasing 
God — by virtue. Every other form is based on super- 
stition. Wisdom and integrity make us resemble the 
Gods, and make us their friends. But what is 
generally done to secure their favour is worthless 
and perverse. The wise man honours God by virtue, 
and not by sacrifice, 3 which is not required of him. 
He knows that a temple is not more holy than any 
other place. 4 He does not pray for things which are 
considered goods by those wanting in intelligence; 
not for riches, but for righteousness. 6 

1 Cic. N. D. i. 13, 32 : ' Anti- the term, i.e. they denied the 
athenes in eo libro, qui physicus Gods of the state, although from 
inscribitur, populäres Deos mul- their point of view they were 
tos, naturalem unum esse dicens,* certainly right in rejecting the 
which is repeated by Minu. Pel. charge of atheism. Nothing 
Oct. 19, 8, and Lact. Inst. i. 6, follows from the anecdotes in 
epit 4; Clement, Protrept. 46, C, Diog. 37 ; 42: 
and also Stromat. v. 601, A., says: * Julian, Or. vi. 199, B. says 
' AmiaBivT\$ . . . 6cbv ovfevl 4oi- of Diogenes in excusing him be- 
lt«'« tyn<rlv 8i<for«/> avrbv ousels cause of his poverty, that he never 
iKfxaJdtlv 4£ €U6vos Mvarai. Theod. entered a temple or offered sacri- 
Cur. Gr. Affect, i. 75, p. 14 : fice. Crates, ibid. 200, A. pro- 
'AvrurOivns . . . irepl rod $eov mises to honour Hermes and the 
ruv ti\ay ßo§ • dvb *Ik6vos ob Muses oti Haicavais rp\Mpepa?s y dAA* 
yvooplfaat, 6<pda\fio7s ob% &P*tcu, apercus Serious, 
obfcvl %oik€ Suforep abrov obfels 4 See Diog. 73 : ptßiv ri trovov 
iKftadtiv i£ (IkSpos Uvarai. that i£ iepov n Xaßtiv. 

* The Cymes are therefore * See the prayer of Crates in 

Atheists in thtf ancient sense of Julian and Diog. 42. 
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Chap. But with this is involved the renunciation of the 

vttt 

ordinary notion of prayer, for every one owes virtue 

to his own exertions. It may therefore be under- 
stood how Diogenes ridiculed prayers and vows. 1 Of 
oracles, prognostications, and prophecies, 9 he takes 
the same sweeping view. The mysteries also were 
assailed with biting scorn, 3 both by Diogenes and 
Antisthenes who, as far as religious views were con- 
cerned, held a perfectly independent attitude towards 
the popular faith. At the same time, when they were 
able by them to support their own arguments, they 
endeavoured to make use of those points which 
mythology supplied, and felt it all the more neces- 
sary to do so, in proportion to the earnestness with 
which they endeavoured to influence the masses ; 
Antisthenes no doubt being aided in so doing by the 
sophistical training which he had previously enjoyed. 4 
The traditions everywhere current must then be 
explained in harmony with this, and in particular 
those which say that Antisthenes interpreted the 
myths and the poets in an allegorical manner, and 
that he wrote a work in explanation of Homer, which 

1 Compare the anecdotes in Antisthenes appears also in Xen. 
Diog. 37 ; 59. Sym. 8, 5, to have doubts about 

2 In Diog. 24 he says that the taupAviov of Socrates, but 
when he beholds pilots, physi- little can be decided from a 
cians, and philosophers, he thinks passage so jocular. 

man the most intelligent being, • Diog. 4 ; 39 ; 42 ; Plut. And. 

but when he looks at interpreters Poet. 5 ; Clement, Protrept. 49, C. 

of dreams, or prophets, or ere- 4 For the allegorical inter- 

dulous believers in them, he con- pretations of that period consult 

siders him the most foolish Krische, Forsch. 234 ; Xen. Sym. 

creature. Similar things in Diog. 3, 6; Plato, Thesetet. 153, C. ; 

43 ; 48 ; Theod. Cur. Gr. Äff. vi. Rep. ii. 378, D ; Io, 630 C. ; Phse- 

20, and Dio. Or. x. 2 ; 17. drus, 229, C. 
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he completed in numerous volumes. 1 By following the Chap. 

ordinary practice, and looking for a hidden meaning 2 ;_ 

in mythical stories, Antisthenes was enabled to dis- 
cover moral teaching everywhere, and to draw moral 
considerations from every story. 3 And by laying it 
down as a further axiom, that the poet was not always 
expressing his own opinion, 4 he had no difficulty in 
finding anything anywhere. Traces of this allegorical 
interpretation may also be noticed in Diogenes. 5 But 
the Cynics appear on this point to have been far 
behind the Stoics; 6 which may be easily understood, 
since the Cynic doctrine was imperfectly expanded, 7 
and their love for learned activity was very small. 

It will be seen from the above, in what sense the e. Their 
Cynics spoke of the independence of virtue. The wise % ^^° e 
man must be absolutely and in every respect inde- world. 
pendent; independent of wants, of desires, of pre- 
judices and of after-thoughts. The devotion and 

1 Diog. 17, mentions twelve or \6yos otros *Ami<rOhovs itrrl 
thirteen volumes of his on Homer irporcpor, 5ri r& fi^v W|ij tä 5i 
and various portions of theHomerie a\ri0cla tlprrrai t£ wonpf* du' 
poems, and one on Amphiaraus. 6 fi\v obic 4^€tpyd<raro albrhv, 6 & 
Here too belong the volumes on icaff cicatrrov t&v M pdpovs 4Mi- 
Hercules. Julian, Or. vii. 209, A. ; Xwaw. 

215, C; 217, A., frequently at- • According to Stob. Floril. 
tests the fact of his using myths. 29, 92, he explained the story of 

2 The inr6voia or Zidvoia. Medea to mean, that by bodily 

* Thus on Od. i. 1, he enquired exercise she made effeminate men 
in what sense iroXinporia was young again. 

praise. On Od. v. 211 ; vii. 257, • Dio says this expressly, and 

he remarked, that no reliance little is known of Cynic interpre- 

l !ould be placed upon lovers' pro- tations. 

mises. In H. xv. 123, he found 7 Even their Ethics are scanty 

his doctrine of the oneness of enough, and their system gave 

virtue. no opportunity for those lengthy 

* Dio Chrys. Or. liii. 6, says physical discussions, on which 
that whereas the same had been the Stoics were so great, 
previously said of Zeno, 6 Bh 
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Chap, strength of will with which they compassed this end, 
1_ has certainly something great about it ; but by disre- 
garding the limits of individual existence, and by 
losing sight of the conditions of a natural life and 
conduct, the Cynic morality borders on pride, and 
their strength of principle on self-will. A value out 
of all proportion was attached to outward conduct by 
the Cynics, to such an extent that they again made 
themselves dependent on external circumstances. 
The sublime became ridiculous, and every freak of 
fancy was put forward and made to assert a claim to 
honour on the score of being higher wisdom. Plato, 
or whoever it was by whom the saying was uttered, 
was not altogether wrong, when he called Diogenes a 
mad Socrates. 1 

But with all these pretensions, the independence of 
these philosophers was not so great, that they could 
dispense with all consideration for their fellow-men. 
They found it very natural that all virtuous persons 
should be united with one another as friends, 2 and 
they considered it the wise man's business to raise 
the rest of mankind to his own level, and to be 
anxious not to keep the blessings of virtue to him- 
self, but to share them with others. They wished to 
appear as the educators of their people, and if pos- 
sible to bring back a luxurious and effeminate nation 
to the days of simplicity and moral strictness. The 
mass of men are fools, slaves of pleasure, suffering 

1 JElian, V. H. xiv. 33 ; Diog. ot <nrovöcuoi <pl\oi. Antisthenes 

vi. 64. wrote both an 'Epwrucbs and an 

9 Diog. ii : koX ipcurdfi<r*<rBat Ife *Ep<&fi§vos (Diog. 14 ; 18), and he 

fxSvov yhp €iZ4vcu rbv <ro<f>btr t rivwv had mentioned love in his Her- 

Xp*l tp$v . . . d^iipatrros 6 &yaß6s* cules (Procl. in Ale. 98, 6). 
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from self-conceit and pride. The Cynic is a physician 
who heals their disease. 1 He is a guide who leads 
them to what is good, 2 and on this account he con- 
siders himself bound in duty to care for the outcast 
and despised. The physician exists for the sick, 3 and 
does not fear contamination from intercourse with 
them* any more than the sun does from shining in the 
most impure haunts. 4 

But the improvement of mankind is no easy task. 5 
He who is to be saved must hear the truth ; for if 
any one thing is more destructive than another it 
is flattery. 6 But truth is always unpleasant ; 7 it can 
only be told either by an incensed enemy or by a 
real friend. The Cynics propose to render to man- 
kind this friendly service, 8 and they are not distressed 
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1 Diog. 4 : 'AvrurOcvris iporni- 
dels 8ia rl iriKpws ro7s /xadrrrais 
^irnrA^TTei, jcal ol iarpoi, <pi)<n, 
rois KdfjLvov<riv * Ibid. 6 : nai ol 
Iarpoi 4>7}<r(, pera rS>p voaoiprup 
cWip, a\\' ob icvpirrovviv. In 
Stob. Floril. 13, 2ö, Diogenes, 
when asked why he remained 
in Athens, whilst he was al- 
ways praising the Spartans, 
replied: ohtih yäp larpbs dyueias 
&p voirrriubs ip rois vyiaipowri 
rV tiarpiß^v woiwreu. Therefore 
Diogenes calls himself in Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8, iXcvdcponfc rwp &p- 
epdncvv Kod iarpbs w ira0«v, and 
he expresses astonishment in Dio, 
Or. viii. 7, that men less fre- 
quently apply to him, the healer 
of souls, than they do to an 
oculist or dentist. 

2 When Diogenes was pur- 
chased byXeniades, he is said to 
have told Xeniades that he would 
hare to obey his slave, just as 
in another case he would have to 



obey a pilot or physician. Diog, 
30; 36; Plut. An. Vitios. c. 3; 
Stob. Flor. 3, 63; Philo, Qu. OniD. 
Pr. Lib. 833, E. 

8 According to Epict. iii. 24, 
66, Diogenes read a lesson to 
the pirates who captured him. 
It cannot however have done 
much good, for they sold him 
notwithstanding; and the story 
is altogether very uncertain. 

4 Diog. 63. 

• Diog. 4. 

8 Diog. 4; 51; 92; Stob. Floril. 
14, 16; Antisthenes in Plut. Vit. 
Pud. c. 18. 

7 Diogenes in Stob. Eel. ed. 
Gaisford. App. iL 31, 22: rb 
ö.\r)6h TiKp6v iori Kai ar)dhs rois 
dvorrrois. It is like light to those 
who have weak eyes. 

8 Diogenes in Stob. Flor. 13, 
26: ol (xkv JSlKKoi k6p*s robs 4x* 
6pobs tidicrovo'ip, iyb 5fc robs <plXous t 
Iva odxrn. 
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if they frequently cause offence in the discharge of 
this duty; for a really good man always makes ene- 
mies ; l he who does no one any harm has nothing great 
about him.* It was also one of their principles, to 
pitch their demands and example above what was 
really wanted, because men only follow an example at 
a distance. Thus they forced their exhortations on 
friends and strangers alike,* Diogenes, in particular, in- 
stilling his views in their most revolting form, 4 though 
even in these, more gentle traits are not altogether 
wanting. 6 At the same time the coarseness of their 
appearance was somewhat relieved by the wit which 
Diogenes and Crates displayed. They loved to clothe 
the serious element they were teaching in the form 
of a joke, 6 or to fire off a volley of short cutting say- 
ings 7 against the folly of mankind. 8 Diogenes, like 



1 HwrfidtrraKrov chat rbt dff* 
reiov. — Antisth. in Philo Qu. 
Omn. Pr. Lib. 869, C. 

2 In Plut. Virt. Mort. c. 12. 
Diogenes says of Plato: rl 8' 
iicetvos #x € * veiwbv, ts rotravrov 
Xjp6vov <pi\o<ro<pwv ovtoeva AfXtf- 

T7)K*V ; 

8 Compare what Diog. vi. 10 
says of Antisthenes, and vi. 26 ; 
46 ; 65 of Diogenes ; also Lncian 
V. Auct. 10. .Because of his im- 
portunity, Crates received the 
name of OvpeicavolKTris. — Diog. 
86; Plut. Qu. Conv. ii. 1, 7, 4; 
Apul. Floril. iv. 22. 

* Diog. 24 ; 32; 46 ; Stob. Ekl. 
ed. G-aisf. App. i. 7, 43. 

• Plut. De Adul. 28, relates 
that when Demetrius Phalerius, 
after his banishment, fell in with 
Crates, he was not a little sur- 
prised at being received with 



friendly words of warm comfort 
instead of the violent language he 
expected. The attractiveness of 
the conversation of Antisthenes 
and Diogenes is also commended 
Diog. 14. 

9 See Diog. 27 ; 83 ; 85 ; De- 
met, de Elocut. 170 ; 259 ; Plut. 
Tranqu. An. 4. 

7 Hermog. Progym. c. 3 ; Theo. 
Progym. c. 5 ; Nicol. Progym. c 3. 

8 Abundant examples of these 
ways of the Cynics are to be 
found in the d*o<f>64yfjwa of Dio- 
genes» in his sixth book, and in 
Stobfeus' Floril. See also Winckel- 
mann, Antisth. Frag. ; Plut Prof, 
in Virt. c. 11; Virt. Doc. c. 2; 
Coh. Ira, c. 12; Curios, c. 12; 
Cup. Div. c. 7; Exil. c. 7; De 
Alex. Virt. c. 3 ; Epict. Diss. iii. 
2, 11 ; Gell, xviii. 13, 7, not to 
mention others. 
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the oriental prophets, attempted to give greater force Chap. 

to his words by symbolical actions, and thus to attract 1 

attention, 1 

The position occupied by the Cynics in the Greek 
world is no doubt a peculiar one. Ridiculed because 
of their eccentricities, 2 and admired for their self- 
denial, despised as beggars, and feared as moralists, 
full of pride in the face of folly, of pity at the moral 
misery of their fellow men, they opposed both the 
wisdom and the effeminacy of their time with the 
rough strength of a sturdy will. Hardened even to 
insensibility, with the cutting, ever ready native 
wit of the plebeian, benevolent, with few wants, full 
of whims and jokes, and national even to their very 
dirtiness, they resemble in many points the friars of 
the Middle Ages ; 3 and it cannot be doubted that not- 
withstanding all their extravagances, they in many 
ways did much good. Science, however, could expect 
but little from this mendicant philosophy, which did 
not indeed bring forth much fruit until it had been 
supplemented by other elements, and had been regu- 
lated and brought into connection with a wider view 
of the world by the Stoics» The Cynic School, as such, 
appears to have had only a very narrow sphere, nor 
will this appear strange, when the unbending severity 
of its demands is considered. In other respects it 

1 See Diog. 26 ; 3 1 ; 39 ; 64 ; 41 ; monks of Christendom. The con- 
Stob. Flor. 4, 84. This eccen- necting link is the Cynicism 
tricity becomes a caricature in of the time of the Caesars, and 
Menedemus, Diog. 102. the late Pythagorean asceticism, 

2 Diog. 83, 87, 93. which exercised so important an 
* The Cynics really have a influence on eastern monasti- 

historical connection with the cism. 
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Chap, was incapable of scientific developement, and the 
practical good it did was chiefly of a negative cha- 
racter. It attacked the vices and the follies of men. 
It required independence and self-denial, but it 
separated man from man. It placed the individual 
entirely by himself, thus affording play to moral pride, 
vanity, and the most capricious whims, which were 
not without ill effects. The abstract sovereignty of 
the personal will resulted ultimately in individual 
caprice, and Cynicism trenched on the ground of the 
philosophy of pleasure, to which as a system it was 
diametrically opposed. 
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THE CYRENAICS. 



Chap. 
XIV. 



The information we possess respecting the Cyrenaic 

branch of the Socratic school is quite as imperfect, 

or perhaps even more so, than that which we are a. Out- 

able to obtain about the Cynics. Aristippus 2 of ^^ ryo f 

Cyrene, 3 its founder, had been led to Athens 4 by the 

a call from Socrates, whose wonderful personal influ- y renaw8 ' 

ence had unusual attractions for him, 5 although it was 



1 See Wendt, De Philosophia 
Cyrenaica, Gott. 1841. 

2 The accounts of the ancient 
and the views of modern writers 
on the life of Aristippus are 
found in detail in H. v. Stein's 
De Philosophia Cyrenaica. 

8 All authorities without ex- 
ception state this. His father is 
called Aritadas by Suid. *Ap(- 

OTHTirOS. 

4 .äüschin. in Diog. ii. 65, says 
that he came to Athens nark 
K\4osjh»KpdTovs, andPlut. Curios. 
2, gives full particulars how at 
the Olympic games he heard of 
Socrates and his teaching from 
Ischomachus, and was at once so 
taken by it that he did not rest 
till he had made his acquaintance. 
See Diog. ii. 78 ; 80. 

* Aristippus is not only uni- 
versally described as a follower 
of Socrates (Diog. ii. 47 ; 74 ; 80 ; 



Strabo, xvii. 3, 22 ; Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 18, 31), but he also regarded 
himself as such, and paid a tri- 
bute of most genuine respect to 
his teacher. According to Diog. 
ii. 76, he prayed that he might 
die like Socrates. Ibid. 71, he 
says that if anything good can 
be truly repeated of himself, he 
owes it to Socrates, and Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 23, says 'Apitrriinros 
irpbs UKdrava lvayyc\riKwr€p6v 
ri 6iir<Wa, &s tpcro' aAXct pfyv 6 
crcup6s y 7 VfiQv 9 l<^, ovfov roiov- 
tov, \4ytcv rbv 'SfioKpdrriv. "We 
also see from Xen. Mem. i. 2, 
iii. 8, that he was on an intimate 
footing with Socrates, and Plato 
in blaming him, Phaedo, 59, C, 
for being absent from the circle 
of friends, who met on the day of 
Socrates' death, evidently reckons 
him as belonging to this circle. 
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too weak to keep him by his master's side in the time 
of his last trial. 1 From Cyrene, his luxurious home, 
which at that time was at the height of its wealth 
and power, 2 Aristippus had brought habits far removed 
from the simplicity and self-denial of Socrates; 3 
perhaps he had been already touched by those Sophis- 
tical influences which may be observed in his subse- 
quent career, 4 but at any rate we may assume that he 
had already attained to a certain maturity of thought 
when he first became acquainted with Socrates. 5 If 



1 Plato, who however only says 
that Aristippus and Cleombrotus 
had been in iEgina. That on 
this fertile island they caroused 
on the day of their master's 
death, as Demet. de Elocut 288 
asserts, is barely possible. The 
accuracy of Plato's statement 
is indisputable, notwithstanding 
Diog. iii. 56 ; ii. 65, but whether 
Aristippus left Athens from ex- 
cessive regard for his own safety, 
or whether his weakness led him 
to wish to escape the painful in- 
terval pending the death of So- 
crates, cannot be ascertained. 

2 See Thrige, Ees Cyrenen- 
sium, 191. 

* This may be gathered from 
Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 1, in addition 
to the proof afforded by his later 
conduct. That Aristippus be- 
longed to a wealthy family would 
seem to be established by his 
whole mode of living, and by the 
journey which he undertook to 
Athens. 

4 "We might have imagined 
that a city so rich and cultivated 
as Cyrene, would not have been 
neglected by the Sophists, even 
if there were no express evidence 



to prove it. But it is known 
from Plato, Theaetet. 145, A.; 161, 
B. ; 162, A., that the celebrated 
mathematician, Theodore of Cy- 
rene, was a friend of Protagoras, 
and the principles of Protagoras 
are also afterwards met with in 
Aristippus. Prom the zeal with 
which Aristippus followed So- 
crates it may be further con- 
jectured that the study of phi- 
losophy was to him no new thing. 
4 Th$ chronology of his life is 
very uncertain. Neither the time 
of his birth nor of his death is 
known to us. According to Dio- 
dore, xv. 76, he was alive in 366, 
b.c., and Pint. Dio. 19, tells us 
that he met Plato on his third 
visit to Sicily, which is placed 
in 361, b.c. But Diodore pro- 
bably derived from Dionysius his 
anecdote about the interview 
with Plato. Its accuracy cannot 
therefore be relied upon ; and 
as we are ignorant how old Ari- 
stippus was at the time, these 
accounts are anything but satis- 
factory. According to Diog. ii. 
83, however, it would appear, 
he was older by several years 
than ^schines ; and it would also 
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this is borne in mind it will not seem strange that a 
young man 1 so full of promise as Aristippus should 
have met his teacher with a considerable amount 
of independence, 2 and that on the whole he did not 
follow him so devotedly as to sacrifice his own pe- 
culiarities of character and thought. It is said that 
before the death of Socrates he appeared as a teacher. 3 
That he did so afterwards is a better established fact, 
no less than that he required payment for his in- 
struction, 4 thus following the practice usual among 
the Sophists, but in opposition to the principles of 
his greatest friend. He also followed the example of 
the Sophists by passing a great portion of his life in 
wandering from place to place without any settled 
home. 5 Subsequently he appears to have returned to 
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appear that at the time he fol- 
lowed Socrates he was indepen- 
dent in his civil relations, and 
further that he was connected 
with him for several years. 

1 This is what he appears 
to have been from all that is 
known. 

2 See Xen. Mem. ii. 1 ; iii. 8. 

* According to Diog. ii. 80, 
Socrates blamed him for taking 
pay for his instruction. How 
little dependence can be placed 
upon this will be seen from the 
fact that Aristippus says in his 
reply, that Socrates did the same, 
only taking less. Another pas- 
sage, Diog. ii. 65, seems to imply 
that Aristippus offered to give 
Socrates some of the money he 
had gained in this way. Perhaps, 
however, all that was said was, 
that Aristippus had taken pay, 
and offered it to his teacher, 



without however bringing the 
two facts into closer temporal 
connection. 

4 Phanias in Diog. ii. 65; 
Ibid. 72 ; 74 ; 80, where it is also 
stated in what way he defended 
this conduct. Alexis in Athen, 
xii 544 ; Plut. Edu. Pu. 7 ; Stob. 
Ekl. ed. Gais. App. ii. 13, 145 
(that Aristippus is meant here 
appears from 146). Also Xen. 
Mem. i. 2, 60, appears to allude 
to him. The amount of these fees 
are estimated at 1000 drachm» 
by Plutarch, at 500 by Diog. 72. 

4 He says of himself in Xen. 
Mem. ii. : ohV eis ToKirtiay ipav- 
rbv KorafcXcf», d\\& £hos xovto- 
Xov (I/jlL In Plut. Virt. Doc. p. 
2, some one asks him : irarraxov 
<Tv apa cT; to which he replies 
with a bad joke. He is mentioned 
by later writers, often no doubt 
bad authorities, as having been in 
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his native city, and to have made it his permanent 
abode, 1 and here it is that we first hear of his family 



different places : in Megara, where 
he met with Machines (Diog. ii. 
62): in Asia Minor, where he 
was imprisoned by the Persians 
(Diog. ii. 79) : in Corinth, where 
he revelled with Lais (Ath. xiii. 
599; Diog. ii. 71): in ^Bgina, 
where he is said not only to have 
lived for a time after the death 
of Socrates, but where, according 
to Athen, xiii. 588, he every year 
took up his residence in company 
with Lais : and at Scilus, where 
Xenophon read to him his Me- 
morabilia. Much in particular 
is told of his stay at the court of 
Syracuse, of his hostile encounter 
with Plato, and of many other 
adventures, which he there ex- 
perienced. But in all these notices 
there is great confusion, since at 
one time the elder Dionysius, at 
another, the younger Dionysius, at 
another, simply Dionysius is 
spoken of. It is asserted by 
the Scholiast on Lucian, Men. 
13, that Aristippus was at Syra- 
cuse under the elder Dionysius. 
This is borne out by Hegesander in 
Athen, xii. 644 ; for the Antiphon 
there mentioned was (according 
to Plut De Adulat. 27) executed 
by command of the elder Diony- 
sius. The anecdote of his ship- 
wreck in 'Galen. Exhort, c. 5, 
must be referred to the same 
time. It can only belong to his 
first visit to Sicily, but by Vitruv. 
vi. Pnefat. was transferred to 
the island of Rhodes. On the 
other hand, Plut. Dio. 19, brings 
him into contact with Plato on 
Plato's third journey to Sicily, 
361, b.c., in the time of the 
younger Dionysius. The notices 



in Athen, xi. 607; Diog. ii. 
66-69, 73, 75, 77-82, are inde- 
finite, although the stories there 
told harmonise better with the 
court of the younger Dionysius 
than with that of his father. 
Nothing can however be esta- 
blished with certainty about the 
visit« of Aristippus to Sicily. 
That he visited Sicily may be 
believed on tradition. That he 
there met Plato is not impossible, 
though it is also possible that 
the account of this meeting was 
invented in order to bring out 
the contrast between both philo- 
sophers. Plato's journeys to Sicily 
were a favourite topic for later 
anecdotes. But any one of the 
above stories, taken by itself alone, 
must be accepted with caution, 
and it is not even established 
that he visited both the Diony- 
siuses. The supposed meeting 
between Aristippus and Plato 
was probably spread as an anec- 
dote, without any attention having 
been paid to its historical con- 
nection, and when this was done 
by subsequent biographers, it be- 
came impossible to find out what 
was genuine. 

1 Whether this stay was short- 
ened by frequent travels, whether 
Aristippus died in Cyrene or 
elsewhere, and how long he lived, 
are points unknown. The journey 
to Sicily in 361, b. c. is, as we have 
seen, uncertain. The twenty-ninth 
letter, which Socrates is supposed 
to have addressed to his daughter 
from Lipara after his return, and 
in expectation of death, is value- 
less as a historical testimony, 
and does not even render the 
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and his School. 1 The heiress to his principles was a 
daughter, Arete, a lady of sufficient education to 
bring up her son, 2 the younger Aristippus, 3 in his 
grandfather's principles. Besides his daughter, 
^Ethiops and Antipater are also mentioned as pupils 
of the elder Aristippus. 4 His grandson, the younger 
Aristippus, is said to have instructed Theodore, 
called the Atheist ; 5 the fruits of Antipater's teach- 
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existence of a corresponding 
tradition probable, and the as- 
sumption based on Diog. ii. 62, 
that Aristippus flourished at 
Athens in 356, has been With 
justice refuted by Stein. 

1 Generally called 6yrenaics» 
more rarely Hedonists, as in 
Athen, vii. 312 ; xiii. 588. 

* Who was thence called /mj* 
TpoölSatcros. 

8 Strabo xvii. 3, 22 ; Clement, 
Strom, iv. 623 ; Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv, 
18, 32 ; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 
1 ; Diog. ii. 72, 84, 86 ; Suid. 
'Ap iernnros ; Themist. Or. xxi. 
244. If therefore JElian, H. 
Anim. iii. 40, calls Arete the sister 
of Aristippus, it must be through 
an oversight. Besides this daugh- 
ter he is said to have had a son, 
whom he did not recognise, Diog. 
81 ; Stob. FloriL 76, 14. Most 
likely this was only the child of 
an Ircupa, although Stobseus calls 
his mother a wife. 

4 Diog. ii. 86. We know 
further from Cic. Tusc. v. 38, 
112, that Antipater bore the loss 
of sight with resignation. Cicero 
tells a somewhat doubtful joke 
about it. 

* Diog. 86. This Theodore 
appears to have belonged to the 
Optimates, who were driven from 



Cyrene in the party quarrels im- 
mediately after the death of 
Alexander, and took refuge with 
the Egyptian sovereigns. Thrige, 
Ees Cyren. 206. We hear of 
him again as an exile in the last 
years of the fourth century (Plut* 
De Exil. 16 ; Diog. 103 ; Philo, 
Qu. Omn. pr. Lib. 884, C), in 
Greece and particularly at Athens 
(Diog. ii. 100, 116; iv. 52; vi* 
97), where a friend of Ptolemy's, 
Demetrius Phalereus, helped him, 
between 316 and 306, b.c., and sub- 
sequently at the court of Ptolemy, 
on whose behalf he undertook an 
embassy to Lysander (Diog. 102 ; 
Cic. Tusc. i. 43, 102 ; Valer. vi. 
2, 3; Philo, Plut, Stob. Flor. 2, 
33). At last he returned to his 
own country, and was there held 
in great honour by Magas, the 
Egyptian governor, Diog. 103. 
What made him particularly no- 
torious was his atheism. On this 
account he was indicted at Athens, 
but was rescued by Demetrius, 
and obliged to leave the city 
(Diog. 101 ; Philo). The asser- 
tion of Amphicrates (in Diog. and 
Athen, xiii. 611), that he was put 
to death by a hemlock-draught, 
is contradictory to all we know 
of him. According to Antisth. 
in Diog. 96, he was a pupil not 
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ing 1 were Hegesias* and Anniceris. 3 All these men 
established separate branches of the Cyrenaic School, 
which bore their respective names. 4 Amongst the pu- 
pils of Theodore were Bio the Borysthenite, 5 and per- 
haps Euemerus, the well-known Greek rationalist, 6 



only of Aristippus, his junior in 
years, bat also of Anniceris and 
of the dialectician Dionysius. 
It is however difficult to see how 
he can have been younger than 
Anniceris. Said. Oco5. makes 
Zeno, Pyrrho, and Bryso his tea- 
chers, the first one probably with 
reason, the two others quite by 
mistake. Under "X^xpar. he makes 
him a pupil of Socrates, at the 
same time confounding him with 
a mathematician from Cyrene of 
the same name, who is known to 
us through Plato. In Diog. ii. 
102, iv. 52, he is called a Sophist, 
i.e. one who took pay for his 
instruction. 

1 According to Diog. 86, through 
Epitimides of Cyrene and his 
pupil Paraebates, the latter of 
whom is said to have studied 
under Aristippus. 

2 A cotemporary of Ptolemy 
Lagi, who is said to have prohi- 
bited him from lecturing, because 
he described the ills of life so 
graphically that many were led 
to commit suicide. Cic. Tusc. i. 
34, 83 ; Valer. Max,, viii. 9, 3 ; 
Plut. Am. Prol. 5. Suicide was 
also the subject of his book 'Ato- 
tcapTtpobv, Cic. Hence his name 
U§i(ri0Avaros t Diog. 86. 

• Probably also under Ptole- 
my I., although Suidas places 
him in the time of Alexander. 

4 For the &*o$d>p*ioi and their 
teaching see Diog. 97 ; Calli- 
machus in Athen, vi. 252: for 



the 'HyTKTwucof, Diog. 93 ; for the 
'Arrtjccpctot, ibid. 96 ; Strabo, xvii. 
3. 22; Clement, Strom, ii. 417, 
B.; Suid. 'Arvlie. Strabo calls 
Anniceris 6 Üokwv hcayopBwrau 
tV KvprjKoIieV cap tff iv irai wapar 
yayciv kvr ainijs tV ' hyviKspelcw. 
To the Annicereans belonged 
Posidonius the pupil, and pro- 
bably also Nicoteles, the brother 
of Anniceris. 

* This individual, who lived 
at Athens and other places as a 
teacher of philosophy towards the 
end of the fourth, and in the 
beginning of the third century 
(Diog. iv. 4$, 49, 53; ii. 135), had 
first attended the Academy, then 
the School of Crates, and then 
turned to Theodore, and at last 
to Theophrastus, Diog. iv. 151. 
His free thought and the instabil- 
ity of his moral principles recall 
the School of Theodore. See Diog. 
iv. 49, 63. In other respects he 
is rather a literary wit than a 
philosopher. See Diog. iv. 46-57. 

8 Euemerus, of Agrigentum, 
according to Clement, Protr. 15, 
A; of Messene, according to Plut. 
Is. et Os. 23; Euseb. Pr. Ev. 
ii. 2, 52; Lactant. Inst. i. 11 ; of 
Cos according to Athen, xiv. 658 ; 
of Tegea, according to Pseudo- 
wut. Plac. Phil. i. 7, 1, is often 
mentioned in connection with 
Theodore, Diagoras, and other 
Atheists. Tue notion that Theo- 
dore was his teacher, rests solely 
on hypothesis. A connection 
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while amongst his contemporaries was Aristotle of 
Cyrene. 1 

The Cyrenaic doctrine, which as to its leading b. The 
thoughts undoubtedly belongs to Aristippus,* follows t ^ c ^ ig 

Cyrcnaics. 



with the Cyrenaic School is not 
in itself improbable, since this 
was the only School which at 
that time busied itself with com- 
bating the popular belief. The 
tame resolution of the myths into 
mere history, by which Eueinerus 
became known, is also quite in 
their style, and the Cynics who, 
together with the Cyrenaics, were 
then the representatives of free 
thought, did not make use of 
natural explanations but of alle- 
gory. In point of time Euemerus 
may easily hare been a pupil of 
Theodore. He lived under the 
Macedonian Cassander (311 to 
298 b. a), and the latter sent him 
on a journey on which he visited 
the fabulous island of Panchaea, 
and pretended to have discovered 
in a temple there the history of 
the Gods, the account of which is 
given in his Upa foaypatpji. Diodor. 
in Eus, Pr. Ev. ii. 2, 55 ; Plut. De 
Is. 23. Copious extracts from this 
work are found in Diodore, v. 
41-46, and fragments in the 
translation undertaken by En- 
nius, or in a revision of this trans- 
lation in Lactant. Inst. i. 11, 13 ; 
see Vahlen, Ennian. Poes. Beliq. 
p. xciii. 

1 According to Diog. ii. 113, 
president of aphilosophical School 
in the time of Stilpo, to all ap- 
pearances at Athens. Diogenes 
there calls him Kvpt)v<ük6s, not 
with the view of describing his 
descent, but his philosophic creed. 
JSlian however, V. H. x. 3, in re- 



cording a saying of his, calls him 
Kvprjya7os. A saying in Stob. 
Floril, 63, 32, belongs to him 
according to some MSS., but to 
Aristippus according to Cod. B. 

2 This is not altogether undis- 
puted. Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 31, 
says of the elder Aristippus with- 
out doubt on the authority of 
Aristocles : AAA' ovthv filv oütcjs 
4v Tg? ipavcpy irepl r4\ovs 9te\4- 
$cero f tivvdpei $h rrjs tvHcupovlas 
rfyv vtr6<rraffty $\ey*v iv jfiovtus 
KtiffBcu. &el ydip \iyovs Tfpl y$o- 
rijs Toiovficvovs us vTOxpiav 1jy§ 
robs irpo<n6iTas abrip rov Xcy&v 
rcAor elvcu rh rjttws (fiv : and of 
the younger one, ts Kai ocup&s 
&pi<raro t4\os thai rb ^5e'o>s (jjv, 
ifioiAiv ivrdrrooy rifv Kara k(- 
itj<tu\ This testimony appears 
to be further corroborated by the 
fact that Aristotle, in refuting the 
doctrine of pleasure, Eth. x. 2, 
does not mention Aristippus, but 
Eudoxus, as its representative. 
To this must be added what Sosi- 
crates and others, according to 
Diog. 84, maintained, that Ari- 
stippus left no writings; which 
would at least point to a lower 
development of his teaching. The 
assertion of Sosicrates however 
appears to be without foundation ; 
for Diogenes gives two lists of 
the works of Aristippus, which 
agree in the main, and one of 
which was acknowledged by So- 
tion and Pansetius. Theopompus 
knew of his writings, for accord- 
ing to Athen, xi. 608, he accused 
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(a) Their 

general 

'position. 



the Cynic in dealing with the practical side of the 
teaching of Socrates. Of Aristippus and his pupils 
it was asserted, no less than it was of the Cynics, that 
they neglected questions relative to nature and logic 
and gave themselves wholly to the study of ethics. 1 
Nor is this assertion disproved by their inability to 



Plato of plagiarism from the 
diatribes of Aristippus. Allow- 
ing then that subsequent addi- 
tions were made to the writings 
of Aristippus, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the whole collection 
is fictitious. Perhaps in ancient 
times, and in Greece proper, 
these writings were less diffused 
than those of the other followers 
of Socrates. This fact may easily 
be explained, supposing the great- 
er part of them not to have been 
written till Aristippus had re- 
turned to his native country. It 
may also be the reason that 
Aristotle never mentions Aristip- 
pus, unless it were that he in- 
cluded him among the Sophists, 
Metaph. iii. 2. The remarks of 
Eusebius can only be true in 
one sense, viz, that the elder 
Aristippus does" not make use 
of the expression rcXor, and 
does not put his sentences in the 
form which subsequently pre- 
vailed in the Schools. That he 
recommended pleasure, that he 
declared it to be a good in the 
most decided manner, that thus 
the leading features of the 
Gyrenaic teaching is due to him, 
cannot be doubted, taking into 
account the numerous witnesses 
which affirm it, nor would the 
unity of his School be otherwise 
comprehensible. 

1 Diog. ii. 92 : a^icravro 84 



aal tw ^wrucAr Sia tV ^/a^owo- 
ptvrp' ojcaraAi^tav, tat 84 KoyiKwv 
8ia tV evxpWriav forovro. Mc- 
\4aypos 84 ... teal KAttr6fiaxos 

. . . tyioi* axrrovs &xpw ra vyrf- 

<rBai r6 rt Qwrucbv pdpos Kai rb 
Hia\tKTuc6y. Zfowrdai yap <Z Xeyeiv 
ko\ ScurtSaiparfaf iicrbs cTvat «col 
rbv -rtpl Oavdrov <p6ßov <?*<f>ciryeiv 
rbv vtpl ayadcrv Mal kokuv Köyov 
iKfitpaBnicfca. Sext. Math. vii. 
11 : ZoKowrt 84 icard rtvas jcoI ol 
barb r^s Kvphrns fiivov tunrk&adai 
rb i)6tKbv fxtpos vapaTrtfiirew 54 r6 
<pv<riicbv Kai rb Xoyinbv &s firßtv 
*pbs rb cvtiaifxSvafs ßtour ovvcp- 
yovvra. Plut. in Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 
8, 9: 'Apiffrnrwos 6 KvpnvaTos 
r4\os byadwv r)jv r)Zorf)v, kcuccov 
84 r^v aKyrjMva, r^v 84 ÄAAtjk 
<pv<ru>\oylay irepiypdtpct, fx6uov 
uxbiKiyuov cTvoi Xeycer rb ftrwr' 
"Ott« roi 4v /Aeydpouri kclk6v r* 
aya$6v t« TerwcTai, which is also 
told of Socrates and Diogenes. 
Arist. Met. iii. 2 : &<rrc Sid ravra 
r&v troQiarwr rives otov 'Aft- 
ffrnnros Tpoerr)\dici£ov abrds [ras 
fAoBrifAariKas ivurHifias] fv fxkv 
yap rats &KKais r4xvais, koI rait 
ßaravcrots, otov rcicroviKJ} koI (Tkv- 
riKfj, 8i6ri ß4\riovfj x*ipor \4ycaiku 
irdvra, ras 84 fxadrifxariKas ohQbta. 
ToifiaBat \6yor ircpl ayaBmv icai 
Kaicwv, The same in Alex, on 
Met. xiii. 3. Compare the lan- 
guage of Aristippus in Diog. ii. 
71, 79. 
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keep clear of theories, since the sole object of their 
theory was to establish ethics, and indeed their own 
exclusive view of ethics. 1 The end to be secured by 
philosophy is the happiness of mankind. On this 
point Aristippus and Antisthenes agreed. But An- 
tisthenes knew of no happiness which did not im- 
mediately coincide with virtue, and thus made virtue 
the only object in life. Aristippus, on the other hand, 
considered enjoyment the only end in itself, and 
happiness the only unconditional good.* Everything 
else appeared to him good and desirable only in as 
far as it was a means to enjoyment. 8 Both Schools 
therefore, diverge from a common principle in oppo- 
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1 According to the sense in 
which it is understood, it is 
equally true to say that they set 
logic aside and that they made 
use of it. Of what was after- 
wards called logic, they ap- 
propriated just as much as was 
necessary for their theory of 
knowledge, but they assigned no 
independent value to it, nor did 
they study it beyond what was 
wanted for their purposes. 

* Aristippus in Xen. Mem. ii. 
1, 9 : ifwvrby rolvw rdrru els 
robs ßovXoficvovs $ fäord t« km 
J}5«rra ßiorcüctv. Cic. Acad. iv. 
42, 131 : alii voluptatem summum 
bonum esse voluerunt: quorum 
princeps Aristippus. Ibid. Fin. 
ii. 6, 18, 13, 39; Diog. 87: 
rjdov^y . . . V*o2 rcXos cTwu, 88 : 
T) ifiov^i 8*' «frrV cuperi) teal 
iryaßdp. Athen, xii. 544 : ['Apl- 
OTflnroj] äiro^e^dfitvos ryv r}$vwd- 
$€itw ravTijy r4\os tlvcu (tynj Kcd 
iv owrp r))v evticufjiovlcw ßcß\rj<rOai. 
Euseb. The same view is men- 
tioned and attacked by Plato, 



Gorg. 491, E. ; Eep. vi. 605, B., 
and Philebus, 11, B., where it is 
thus described : QiKrißos pkv roiwv 
byadbv elval <pri<ri rb x a ty €iy irwn 
(dots Kal tV rjtiov^v koU rlpfyiv teal 
tea rod ylvovs iarl rovrov <rvp- 
<f>wva. Ibid. 66, D. : rkyoMv 4ri- 
Ocro iffAiy ti^ov^v ehat irwrav jrai 
xavrcXrj. That Plato had Ari- 
stippus in mind is clear, as will 
be shown in the sequel. 

• Diog. 91 : tV <f>p6rri<riv faya- 
6bv }ikv elvcu Key ova tv, ov 8i kavr^v 
8fe alper4\v, d\\d Hiä rb 4£ aurijs 
trepiyiv6fi(va . . . icol rbv tchoxnov 
5£ TTOtrjriKbv rj^oyrjs clvai, ov oV 
abrbv cupcrbv 6vra. Cic Off. iii. 
33, 116: Cyrenaici atque Anni- 
cerei philosophi nominati omne 
bonum in voluptate posuerunt; 
virtutemque censuerunt ob earn 
rem esse laudandam, quod effi- 
ciens esset voluptatis. Wendt, 
Phil. Cyr. 28, and Ast refer the 
passage of the Phsedo, 68, E., to 
this sentence of Aristippus, but 
without reason. It refers to 
common unphilosophical virtue. 
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Chap, site directions, but not without subsequently ap- 
* proaching one another even more nearly than seemed 
at first sight to be possible. 
(b) Feel- This leading thought was then further developed 
% tody object by Aristippus and his pupils as follows. 1 All our 
of know- perceptions, they maintain, are nothing but feelings 
of a change within ourselves, but they do not supply 
us with the least information about things in them- 
selves. We are indeed conscious of having a sensa- 
tion of sweetness, whiteness,and so forth, but whether 
the object which causes the sensation is sweet, or 
white, is unknown to us. One and the same thing 
often produces an entirely different effect upon 
different persons. How then can we be sure, that 
in any given case, our impressions of things are not 
entirely different to what things are in themselves, 
either owing to the nature of our organs, or to the 
circumstances under which we receive the impres- 
sions ? Our knowledge, therefore, can only refer to 
our own feelings, about which we are never deceived ; 
but of things in themselves we know absolutely 
nothing. 2 Just as little do we know about the feel- 

1 The Cyrenaics divided their ever, follow this strictly in our 

ethics into five parts. Sext. account, since we do not know how 

Math. vii. 11 : koItol ittpirpl- the subject was divided among 

irc<r0eu rotirovs tvioi vwoplKcmv these several parts, nor how old 

4| &y rb fyitcbv &iaipov<riv eft re and universal the division is. 

TovK€p\ r&v alptrwy Kal <pevKT<av That it was unknown in the time of 

r&noy Kai eis rbv wcpi rwv rradwp Aristippus may be gathered from 

Kal eri els rdy wtpl ray irpd^ewv the statement made about his 

Kal ffSij rbv irepl ray airiwy, «col writings. In the portion ircpl 

r*A*vraiovdsrbvireplrä>yiri(rrtuv triff rtay probably the theory of 

ivrovrots yäp 6 ircpl a!rlwvr6wos, knowledge was treated, and in 

tpeurlv, 4k rod <pv<riKov p4povs the preceding one the theory of 

irtyx<*y*y, & 8« »epl ir(<rre«v eVc motion. 

rod \oyiKov. We cannot, how- 2 Cic. Acad. iv. 46, 143 : aliud 
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ings of other people. There may be common Dames, 
but there are no common feelings, and when two 
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judicium Protagorae est, qui putet 
id cuique rerum esse, quod cuique 
videatur: aliud Cyrenaicorum, qui 
praeter pernio ti ones intimas nihil 
putant esse judicii. Ibid. 7, 20 : 
de tactu, et eo quidem, quem 
philosophi interiorem vocant, 
aut doloris aut voluptatis, in quo 
Cyrenaiei solo putant veri esse 
judicium. Plut. adv. Col. 24, 2 : 
[ot KvpyvaXnoX] rä rrddri Kcd ras 
(pavTcujias 4y avro7s ridiyrcs oIk 
$ovto tV äirb rotiray iriffriy «Tvow 
itiapKrj xpds las xnrtp rav vpay- 
fidray Karaßeßau&a'cis, o\X' £<nrep 
4v troXiopKia rav cVrbj dirovrdyres 
eis rd irdBtj KaT€K\ei<rcw aurobs. rd 
<paiv€Tat riOifievoi, rb 8* 4<rr\ p)j 
*poaaTro<paLv6fX€voi irepl ray 4kt6s 
. . . y\vKcuv€tr$ai yäp \4yovo~i Kal 
viKpalv€<rdai koI <pcoTi(c(rOcu ko\ 
ffKorovtrdai rav iraQav rolrrav 
kxdffrov r)\v ivcpyctav olntiav 4v 
avr$ KaX ävcplorraxrrov txovrof 
ci 8c yXvKh rb pc\i Koä viKpbs 6 
OaXXbs . . . 6irb iroXXav ävri- 
fiaprvpeTffOou koI Oyplav Kal »pa- 
yyjdrav Kal avOpamwv, ray fiky 
8i/<rx€pcu*'<Wft>i', t& v 8e irpo<nc- 
fiiyav rhy dakkiav, Kal atroKao- 
fieywy farb rijs xdAdfys, Kal 
Karatyirxpnivav birb oXvov, ko! irpbs 
9)\iov afiß\varr6vrav koI vvKrap 
ß\€v6yray. ÜQev ipficyovffa rcfis 
irdBeoiy 7f 8d£a tiiarripe? rb äva- 
fidprrjroy itcßa.ivov(Ta 5c Kal 
iroXvirpayfioyovoa rep tcpiveiv Kal 
äic6<palvt<j0ai irepl ray «Verbs, 
abri]V re troWdxis rapdffaei Kal 
fidx^rat irpbs kripovs inrb ray 
avr&y tvavria irddq teal HuupSpovs 
(pavrcurlas Xa^ißdvovras. Sext. 
Math. vii. 191, which is the most 
accurate account, but probably to 
a great extent in his own termi- 



nology: <paa\v olv ot KvprjyoÜKol 
Kpirfipia thai rä irdBri Kal fn6va 
Kara\afißdvc<r$ai Kal fyewrra 
rüyxavciy, ray 8e trtiroiHK6ray to 
ird(h) nn$hy cJyat KaraXiyirrbv /oj8c 
äHtdtywarov Sri fi\v yäp AcvKai- 
v6fic$a, 4>curt, Kal y\vKa(6fit6a, 
Hvvarbv \4yciy adiatyeforws . . . 
fri 8c rb 4fiiroir)rtKby rov vdOovs 
\*vk6v 4<rri % ykvici cVtiv, obx 
ol6v t airo<palye<r6ai. tUbs ydp 
4ari koI irnb ^ Xcukov riva \ev- 
Kavrixas titareOrjvai Kal bvb fify 
y\vK4os yAvKayßrjyai, just as a 
diseased eye or a mad brain 
always sees things different to 
what they are. otra koI rjfias 
€vKoywrar6v 4&ri ir\4oy ray 
oUelay rra&a'v firfihy Xapßdvtiy 
HvaurBai. If therefore we under- 
stand by <p<uv6/jL€va individual 
impressions, irddy, it must be said 
ifdvra rh <paiv6(x€va ÄAtjöt) Kal 
Kardkirvrrd. If, on the contrary, 
every name means the thing by 
which the impression is produced, 
all <f>aiy6pcya are false and cannot 
be known. Strictly speaking, 
fi6vov rb irdOos iffuy 4<rri <paiv6- 
ptvov' rb o* 4Krbs Kal rod irdBovs 
iton)TLKbv rdxa fiiv 4ariy ov oh 
(patv6fxeyoy 8c rjfuv. ko) rainy 
irepl fx^u rä irddy rd ye oltcua 
rrdyres 4fffiey air\av€?s, irepl 84 t^ 
4Krbs {nroKelpcvoy irdvres ir\av(c- 
fieBa • Kaxciya /icv 4ari KaruKrjnrä, 
rovro 8e &.KardAirirroy t rijs ^x^s 
irdw a(r0€vovs Kadtaraffris vpbs 
titdyyaffiy avrov vapfc. robs r6irovs, 
vap a rä 8xo<rT^/uara, irapa ras 
Kiy-fiffcis, irapä ras ficraßoKds, 
irapä ÄAXas irafnrKifOiis alrlas. 
See Pyrrh. i. 215 ; Diog. ii. 92 : 
rd tc irddi) Kara\riirrd t %\€jov 
olv ainä, ovk ty* Z>v ylverai. 
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people say that they have the same feelings, neither 
of them can be certain that he has really felt what 
the other has, since he can only apprehend his own 
and not another's feelings. 1 

Thus, like Protagoras, the Cyrenaics regard all our 
notions as relative and individual ; but they differ 
from Protagoras in referring them more directly to 
our own internal feelings, and in leaving out of sight 2 



Ibid. 93 : ras ahr(Hi<rcis ^ mferorc 
aAitf €<W. Ibid. 95 of the School 
of Hegesias, which does not in 
this respect differ from others: 
iuqfpovy 84 teal rks cuaiH)<r*ts ovtc 
iucpißoücras rijv Myvwir. Arist. 
in Ens. Praep. Ev. xiv. 19, 1 : 
I£t)s 8' hv €?€P ol \4yovrcs fidva tA 
xdfh} Karakrjrrd. rovro & clirov 
tvioi r&y 4k t^j Kvpfiyys (which 
in the face of the definite state- 
ments of Cicero, Plntarch and 
Sextus, does not prove that this 
doctrine did not belong to the 
whole School, nor can this be 
intended) . . kou6^voi yhp t\*yov 
Koä rcpvöjAWoi yvtopifap, Sri iro- 
a\oikv rt • irSrepov 84 t& kouov eXy 
irvp ^ rb rip.vov al$r)pos ovk %x* lv 
cimy. Sextus Math. vi. 53, 
says : fi6ya <pcur\v incdpxw rb 
*ddri, &\Ko 84 ovBey. idw feed 
r)\v <p<art)v, u)i oZircw icdQos 4\\ck 
trddovs trotmuc^Vy yAi yivurQcu rwv 
inrapKTuy. But this is inaccurate. 
The Cyrenaics, we gather from 
the above, cannot have denied the 
existence of things, but only our 
knowledge of their existence. 
The whole of this theory probably 
belongs in the main to the elder 
Aristippu8, as will be probable 
from a passage in Plato soon to 
be mentioned. Against Tenne- 
man's notion (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 



106) that it first came from Theo- 
dore, see Wendt» Phil. Cyr. 45. 

1 Sext. Math. vii. 195 : Mcy 
ot>84 KpvHipi6y «paai elvcu xoiyby 
dyOpdrrwy, 6v6para 84 KoivarlBetrBai 
rots Kpifiauri. Xtvicbv phv ydp ri 
Kai y\vtcv KaXowrt kolvws trdyres, 
Koivbv $4 rt \cvkby fj yXvKv ovk 
%X ovfflv ' **<urros ykp rod iSiov 
trdQovs lurriXafifidrercu. rb 84 ti 
rovro rb xddos inrb \*vkov iyyl- 
yrrcu curry koX rf ir&ar, ovV 
avrbs Hiyarcu \4yeiy, fih a*a8€x<J- 
fievos rb rod rikas irdßos, obre 6 
ircAar, ph hvau&€x6n*vos rb iiccivov 
. . . rdxa yhp iyb f£y oStm 
ovyKfKptfjuu ws \cvKalv€<rdcu inch 
rod Qa>6*r irpoa-irirroyros, ercpos 
84 obrw KaT«TK€vatTfi€vr}y *x« T V 
aX<T$7j<ru% &ffre krepws tuvrcdrjvat, 
in support of which the example 
of a jaundiced or diseased eye- 
sight is adduced. It follows 
then : Koivb fihy yfias 6y6fiara 
ri04ycu rois wpdyfteuri, trddrj 8e y* 

* The last point has been too 
much lost sight of by Schleier- 
macher (Plato's Werke, ii. 1, 183), 
when he considers the description 
of the Protagorean teaching in the 
Theatetus to be chiefly meant 
for Aristippus, whose view does 
not absolutely coincide with that 
of Protagoras. See Wendt, Phil. 
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as something not wanted for their purposes and 
transcending the limits of human knowledge, 1 the 
Heraclitean doctrine of the perpetual flux of things. 
If, however, knowledge is confined to a knowledge 
of feelings, it would be absurd for us to seek for a 
knowledge of things. Such a knowledge once for all 
is impossible. In this way the sceptical attitude in 
respect to knowledge, which the Cyrenaics assumed, 
was the ground of their conviction of the worthless- 
ness of all physioal enquiries.* But it also follows 
that the standard which directs the aim of actions 
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Cyr. 37. On the other hand, the 
difference between them is ex- 
aggerated by the Academician in 
Cic, who ascribes to Protagoras 
a view entirely different to that 
of the Cyrenaics, and by Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 19, 5, who after 
discussing the Cyrenaics intro- 
duces Protagoras with these 
words: eirercu rofoois oZv owe- 
{cr<£<rac Koä robs tV lv*»rla» 
ßa$l(ovras, kcü vdvra XW VCU 
rrurrcfeiv rajs rod adtparos ai<r&fi- 
ffwiv 6purafi4vovs t for Protagoras 
only asserted the truth of all 
perceptions in the sense that they 
were all true for him who per- 
ceived them, that things were to 
each one what they appeared to 
him to be. In this sense the 
Cyrenaics, as Sextus has rightly 
shown, declared all to be true, 
but both they and Protagoras 
said nothing about their objective 
truth. Herman's objection to 
this, Ges. Ab, 235, on the ground 
that Protagoras was far more 
subjective than Aristippus, since 
Ari8tippus presupposed an agree- 
ment amongst men in describing 



their impressions, is in the first 
place still more at variance with 
the statements of Cicero and 
Eusebius, for they do not make 
Protagoras more subjective than 
Aristippus, but Aristippus more 
subjective than Protagoras. In 
the next place it is not correct. 
Of course Protagoras did not 
deny that certain names were 
used by all, but what is the use 
of agreeing in names, when the 
things differ ? The Cyrenaics are 
only more accurate than Pro- 
tagoras in asserting that per-* 
ceptions which are called by the 
same name are not the same in 
different persons. But there is 
no disagreement in the teaching 
of the two. 

1 If they acted consistently, 
they must hav« regarded as such 
every attempt at a physical ex- 
planation of our perceptions. We 
must, therefore, not be misled by 
Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi sec. Epic. 
4, 6, so as to attribute to them 
the view of Democritus about 
pictures and emanating forms. 

2 As Diog. ii. 92 remarks. 
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Chap. and tests their value, is itself determined by feeling 

" alone. For if all that is known to ns about things 

consists in our own feelings, feelings are all that we 
can act upon: and the best course of action will 
therefore be to gratify our feelings as far as possible. 1 
In this way the Cyrenaic theory of knowledge leads 
back to ethical principles, which it was the main 
object of their previous enquiries to establish. 
(c) Plea- Following Protagoras, Aristippus assumes that all 
üsopporite. feeling consists in a kind of internal motion in him 
who has the feeling. If the motion is gentle, the 
feeling is one of pleasure; if violent and rough, 
of pain ; if again we are in a state of repose, or the 
motion is tjo weak as to be imperceptible, there is no 
feeling either of pleasure or pain. 2 Of these three 



1 Sext. Math. vii. 199 : dvdkoya 
8e ehau tioicei ro?s irtpl Kptryplur 
\eyop4vois Kara rotirovs rovs taf- 
llpas Ka\ r& rr€p\ tcXm \ey6fieva m 
M«ei ykp tcl vddri «col M ra 
r4\7). Ibid. 200. 

* Euseb. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 32, 
says of the younger Aristippus 
on the authority of Aristocles: 
rpcis yäp $<pf) Korcurrdcrfis clwu 
»epi rfyv rifier4pav aiiynpajaw • pSav 
pJkv naff V hKyovptv, toiKviav r$ 
Kara 6d\€uraav x tl Pvvi • Mpw $k 
Kaff V 7}$6p.*6a, r$ \*l<p Kvpart 
tyopotov/xeVw fhai yhp Äflcw kI- 
vr\<nv r^v ytovilv ohpitp iropajSoA- 
Xofxtvyv äy4fi<p • rkiv & rplrriv 
fdrriv ctvcu Karaurraffiv, xaff %v 
otir* fayovpev otire ^8<$/xc0a, yaKnvy 
icapa-KX'hffLov oZaav. Diog. ii. 86, 
says almost the same of older Cy- 
renaic school : 5«Jo *&9ri kpiffravro, 
*6vov Koi rfiov^v y r)\v p&v \tlav k(- 
mjffiv rijp r)$orf)v, rhv & rovov rpa- 



X*iour Klyrjaiu. Ibid. 89, 90 : fikaas 
tc Karatrrdcreis a>v6pa(ov drfiovla» 
Kcd arroviav. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 215 : 
[t) KvpT)vaiK^] ayury))] r^vifiov^VKol 
rijv Acta? rrjs (rapicbs kIvti&iv t4\os 
elvai h4y€i. Math. vii. 199 : rav 
yäp irdOwv r& f*.4v itrrtv rß4a, rä 5c 
aAycivd, tA 5« fieratf. That these 
statements referred on the whole 
to the elder Aristippus, appears 
to be established by several 
passages in the Philebus. After 
Socrates (p. 31, B.) has shown 
that pain consists in a violation, 
and pleasure in a restoration, of 
the natural connection between 
the parts of a living being, he 
connects with it (p. 42, D.) the 
question: What would happen 
if neither of these changes were 
to take place? When the re- 
presentative of the theory of 
pleasure has answered in a way 
afterwards repeated by Plato, 
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states, that of pleasure is alone unconditionally desir- 
able. This is proved by nature itself ; for all follow 
pleasure as the highest end, and avoid nothing so 
much as pain, 1 unless the general opinion of mankind 
is perverted by unfounded fancies. 3 It would not be 
right to put absence from pain in the place of plea- 
sure, for where there is no internal motion, pleasure 
and pain are equally impossible, and there can only 
be ä state devoid of all feeling, as in sleep. 3 Thus 
the good comes to be identical with what is agreeable 
— with pleasure ; the evil, with what is disagreeable, 



Chap'. 
XIV. 



Rep. ix. 583, C, that in this case 
there would be neither pleasure nor 
pain, he continues: KaWurr 1 «Tires* 
aWayap, o?/icu,r4$e Xeyets, &s äei 
ti rovr<av avaynaiov rjfiiy <rvfi- 
ßouveiv, ws ol cro<pol (pcurtv ael yap 
faravra avto re ko.1 kAtw pel, upon 
which the answer is limited to 
mean, that great changes. produce 
pleasure and pain, but small ones 
neither. On p. 53, C, he comes 
back to the same view with the 
words : apa irepl ffiovrjs oi>K oLkt]- 
Kodftev, us ael yeveais iariy, oh a la. 
5e ovk iari to wapdirav ritioyrjs; 
KOfxrpol yap 8^ rives ad rovrov rhv 
\6yov iicix*ipov<ri fxrjvveiv fifiivj ols 
tie? x&piv fx«?*. These latter 
words clearly prove that the 
assertion, all pleasure consists in 
motion, had been uttered by some 
one else, when Plato wrote the 
Philebus, and since with the ex- 
ception of Aristippus no one is 
known to whom they could be 
referred, since moreover this as- 
sertion is universally attributed 
to the School of Aristippus, since 
too the epithet Kop$bs suits him 
best, it is most probable that both 



this passage and the passage con- 
nected with it on the two kinds of 
motion and rest, come from him. 
The same applies to the remark, 
that small changes make no im- 
pression. Diog. ii. 85, records of 
Aristippus : r4\os 5' &Tr6<pcuv€ ri)v 
\e(av K.tv7\<riv els a%(ffh)<riv avatiitio- 
fievnp, according to which a slight 
motion is not felt and does not 
produce pleasure. 

1 Diog. 88 ; 87 ; Plato, Phil. 
11, B. 

2 Diog. 89 : MyatrBai ti4 <f>a<ri 
koI tV yfiovfy rivas (at) atpelffOat 
Kara tiiaarpotp^v. 

9 Diog. 89 : ij tie rod aXyovvros 
vrcepaipeffis (&s elpijrai trap 1 'Ein- , 
Koüpcp) tioicei abrois fi7) elvai 7)tiorfi t 
ovtie ti arjüovia a\yt\ti&v. 4v Kirt\- 
<r« yap elyai a/Mportpa, fiij otfaijs 
rrjs arrovlas t) rrjs aytiovias Ktvr)- 
(Tfws. heel 7] axovia olov Ka8ev- 
tiovr6s 4o~ri Kardrraats. Such 
explicit statements probably be- 
long to a later time, and are due 
principally to the School of Anni- 
ceris in contrast to Epicure ac- 
cording to Clement, Strom, ii. 
417, B. 
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Chap. 
XIV. 

(d) The 
highest 
good. 



or pain ; and what affords neither pleasure nor pain 
can be neither good nor evil. 1 

It follows, as a matter of course, from the view 
taken by these philosophers, that individual feelings 
of pleasure must, as such, be the ends of all actions. 
Simple repose of mind, that freedom from pain, in 
which Epicurus at a later time placed the highest 
good, was not the highest good of the Cyrenaics, for 
the reason already mentioned. 2 Nor did it appear to 
them altogether satisfactory to make happiness, which 
should conduct us to the greatest amount of pleasure 
that can be enjoyed in a life time, the guiding 
star of a whole life ; for this would require the past 
and the future as well as the present to be included 
in our calculations, neither of which are in our power, 
or always certain to afford enjoyment. A future 
feeling of pleasure is a motion which is yet future, a 
past one is one which has already ceased. 3 The one 



1 Sext. Math. vii. 199 : ra fihy 
dXyeivcl kcucA <fxuriv elvcu, wv rcAo? 
a\yi$6v, ra 5* r)$la aya9a\ &p 
rthos 4*r\v dSutycvoTor fitiorfi, rä 
5i fura^h oÖre dyaßa oßr« tcatcd, 
&y tc'Xoj rb oth-f dya&bv otfrc 
kok6v, farcp -nddos 4or\ pcroty t)8o- 
vys ical d\yriS6vos. 

2 Diog. ii. 87: v&ovfyi' uivroi 
tV too <rc6ftaros %v Ka\ rcXos ctvcu t 
K<x9d <pr)<ri Kcd Tlavairios 4v r$ 
»epi r&v atp4<T€wv f ob rfyv Kara- 
o-rrifjMTuriiP ifioriiv r^v 4*' avai- 
p4<rci ahyffi6vw kc& otov avox^V 
alav, V 6 'EwIkovoos ätroJUxcrai 
ko\ t4\os cfrai <fyf}(Ti. Perhaps 
the words inCic. Fin. ii. 6, 18, are 
taken from a similar passage: 
ant enim earn voluptatem tuere- 
tnr, quam Aristippus, i. e. qua 



sensn8 dulciter ac jucnnde move- 
tnr . . . nee Aristippus, qui vo- 
luptatem summum bonum dicit, 
in Toluptate ponit non dolere. 
13, 39 : Aristippi Cyrenaicorum- 
que omnium ; quos non est veri- 
tum in ea voluptate quae maxime 
dulcedine sensum moveret, sum- 
mum bonum ponere, contem- 
nentes istam vacuitatem doloris. 
■ Diog. 87 : Hokci 8' avrots ko! 
r4kos evtiaiuovias Huupepeiv. r4\os 
fihv yäp clvcu rfyv Kara /xipos rfio- 
vi\v, tbltaipoviav 8h rb 4k r$tv 
fiepuc&v rjSovwv ertferrrj/ua, als owa- 
piBfwvyrcu koX at irapyxH*™* 1 *«1 
at fx4\hovaai. clvcu t« r\ t v p*pi- 
*V ySotdjv 5i' aörfy aiperfa • tV 
8* tvtiaifxoplav ob Si avr4\v y aAAa 
8ia ras Kara fitpos rjSovds. 89: 
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thing to be learned in life is the art which teaches us 
to enjoy the present moment. The present is alone 
ours. Forbear then to be distressed by the remem- 
brance of what is already past or by the thought of 
what has yet to come and may never be yours. 1 

The character of the things which afford us plea- 
sure is in itself unimportant. Every pleasure as such 
is a good, and there is no difference between one 
kind of enjoyment and another. Pleasure may spring 
from various, even from opposite sources; but con- 
sidered by itself as enjoyment, it is always the same — 
as good in one case as in another, a pleasurable in- 
ternal emotion and always equally a natural object of 
desire. 3 The Cyrenaics do not therefore allow that 



Chap. 
X£V. 



aXK* fiV ovtk Kara /turfiM» rw 
ayaßwp f) irpoaHoKlav ifioviiv (pourip 
foroT€\e?<r0;X(, Iforcp fjpeffKep 'Ewi* 
Koiptp. iK\6c<r0tu yip ry Xp6v<p 
rb rrjs tyvxV 5 ^tprjfia. Ibid. 91 : 
apK*i 5* Kay Kara play [tjWV] 
tis vpoarrbcrowrap r)$4ws diravdyp. 
Athen, xii. 544, a : [Aplormos] 
iaroS^dfjifyos r^y 4)tivicd$€tay rai~ 
•n\v r4Xos ctycu fyrj ko\ 4v owrp 
tV evtcupovlay ßcß\rj<r$ai Kai fio- 
v6xpovov abr))V cfocu * irap<nrAij- 
trlm ro?s lurfaois otfrc tV prfinrip 
rSbv yeyopvi&y avoKatowv wpbs 
aurbv Tjyoifiepos otirc r^v iKirlBa 
rStv b.<rop.4vuv, AAA' kv\ fi6vy rb 
äyaObv Kpivwv ry icdpom, rb & 
toro\e\avK4vcu ko! avoXafoeip oh- 
Bev popufap irpbs a&r6p, rb php &s 
oifK & oy t rb Zh othru kcu dStjAov. 
JElian V. H. xiv. 6 : *&pv v^6lpa 
ifycoficvws ttpicci \4yciv 6 'Apl- 
arimeosy irapcyyv&p, p-ffrc rots iro- 
p*\Qovaiv beucdftpeiP, fifr* r&y 
hti6yr*v rrpoitdpipeir' ^fOvfiUxs yäp 
Ztiypua. rb roiovro, ko\ tA«« 8«£- 
yoias &ir<J8«4is • trpo<r4rarr€ & i<f>* 



Vfi4p<t tV yp&faiv Sx«" *d <& 
*&\tv rrjs 7}fi4pas £r' intlptp rep 
l*4p€i naff % %kcuttos ^ irpdrrci 
rt fj tppoct' fi6vop yap ZipaaKtv 
T)f4.4r€pov cIpcu rb vap6p, fi-frc 1^ 
rb (pddvop fx^rt rb irpofftioK&fievop • 
r6 /iif yap awo\w\4pai 9 rb Äe ÄÄtj- 
\op ttpat cftrcp Xffrai. That Ari- 
stippus had already propounded 
these views, is all the less doubt- 
ful, since his whole life presup- 
poses them, and his other views 
immediately lead to them. The 
precise formularising of them 
may very possibly belong to the 
period of Epicurus. 

1 Diog. 66 : far&avt yikv yap 
['Apforiinroy] yZopvis r&p irap6v- 
Twv, ovk 4$fpa 5f' ic6v<p r^p hic6- 
Xavffty rwv ob irapSmoov • 80tv koX 
Aioy4yrjs ßaciXucbp nitva tXeyev 
abr6v. 

2 Diog. 87 : ^ *i*+tp§w re 
ißov)\v yltovrjs, /*ij5i ffii6p n etpai. 
Plato, Phileb. 12, D., where the 
supporter of pleasure answers 
the objection of Socrates that 
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Chap. there are any pleasures not only declared by law and 
' custom to be bad, but bad by their very nature. Plea- 
sure in their view may be occasioned by a disreput- 
able action, but in as far as it is enjoyment, it is 
nevertheless good and desirable. 1 

S Modi- At the same time several additional considerations 
ff*!™ 1 were introduced, by which the severity of this theory 
tteme view, was considerably modified, and its applications limited. 
In the first place, the Cyrenaics could not deny that 
notwithstanding their essential similarity there were 
yet differences of degree in feelings of pleasure: 
for granting that every pleasure is good, it does not 
follow that the same amount of good belongs to all, 
on the contrary one pleasure deserves to be preferred 
to another, in proportion to the amount of enjoyment 
it affords. 2 Just as little did it escape their notice, 



good and bad pleasures ought to 
be distinguished: citri fihy yap 
6.x ivomluv .... dvrcu irpayfia- 
ruv, ob phv cebral 7« aW^Kcus 
ivayricu. rrws yäp yfioy)) yt rjtiovjj 
fx}] obx 6fioi6raroy av eft), rovro 
abrh laury, irdvrav, xprifiiraty ; 
Ibid. 13, A. : Ae-yeis yäp äyaßa 
irdvra. cfocu r& 7j5ea, for this may 
be possible in the case of the 
worst pleasures? to which Pro- 
tarchus replies: v&s \4yeis 2 
2a>Kpar(s ; oUi ydp viva vvyxvph- 
<T((rdcu, difievov ytiov^v tlvai raya- 
06v t €?Ta avQeffBai «row \eyovros 
ras ply clval rivas äyaBäs qtioyds, 
ras 5« ripas Mpas abr&v Kandis. 
Just as little will Protarchus (36, 
G.) allow that there is imaginary 
pleasure and pain. 

1 Diog. 88 : elyai 5i r^y rj^oy^y 
ayadbv kov iiwb r&v affxy\yLordrnv 



ytyrirai, KaBd <py<riv 'ImrSßoros 4y 
T<p irepl alpiatwy. ci yap «red rj 
rrpa^ts &rowos dq, aAA* odv i) 
rjtioy)} 8i* avrfyy alper^i koI aya$6y. 
2 Diog. 87 says that the Cy- 
renaics denied a difference in 
degrees of pleasures, but this is 
undoubtedly a mistake. Diog. ii. 
90, says that they taught that 
bodily feelings of pleasure and 
pain were stronger than mental 
ones. Plato too, Phil. 45, A. ; 
65, £., in the spirit of this School, 
talks of lAcyurrai ruv rfiov&v^ and 
there is nothing in their system 
to require absolute equality in 
all enjoyments. They could not 
allow that there was an absolute 
difference of value between them, 
that some were good and others 
were bad, but they had no occa- 
sion to deny a relative difference 
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that many enjoyments are only purchased at the cost 
of still greater pain, on which account they consi- 
dered it to be difficult to secure unbroken happiness. 1 
They therefore required the consequences of an action 
to be considered, and in this way endeavoured to re- 
vive the distinction between good and evil attaching 
to actions — a distinction which they had originally 
refused to allow. An action should be avoided when 
more pain follows from it than pleasure, and on 
this account a man of sense will abstain from things 
which are condemned by the laws of the state and 
public opinion. 2 They also directed their attention 
to the difference between the body and the mind. 3 
. The pains and pleasures of the body, they held, were 
more pungent than those of the mind ; 4 and they 



Chap. 
XIV. 



of more op less good, and they 
might even allow of different 
kinds of pleasures, those of the 
body and mind for instance. 
Bitter's remarks on Diog. ii. 103, 
do not appear conclusive. Those 
of Wendt's Phil. Cyr. 34, on the 
other hand, may well be enter- 
tained. He says that the Cvre- 
naics only denied that one object 
taken by itself and independently 
of our feelings was more pleasant 
than another. 

1 Diog. 90: 8i& koI kcl& abr^v 
aiperrjs o6<rns rrjs f)$ovrjs ra iroiij- 
rtica tviav yllov&v 6\\ripa wo\- 
\ducts 4vamiov(jQ<XL • &s $v<tko\u>- 
-raroy abrois (palvevBeu rby aÖpoi- 
arftbv Twv rfioywy ev&aipovlay not- 
ovyrcev. 

2 Diog. 93 : pifSfr ri clvat 
4>&rci SUaiov ^ ica\bv fj alaxphv, 
since the value of every action 
depends on the pleasure which 



follows it, &\\ä v6fxct> Kal Met, 
6 fitvroi <nrov8aios oMy &r<nroy 
irp(£|ei $ia ras liritcct/icVa* (yfxtas 
koJ tolas. Wendt (Phil. Cyr. 25) 
calls the accuracy of this state- 
ment in question without rea- 
son, but he is right in rejecting 
Schleiermacher's hypothesis (PI. 
W. ii. 1, 183 ; ii. 2, 18), that in 
the Gorgias Aristippus is being 
refuted under the name of Calli- 
cles, and in the Cratylus 384, 
D., under that of Hermogenes. 

8 Which, strictly speaking, they 
could only have done by saying 
that one portion of our impres- 
sions appears to us to come from 
the body, another not: for they 
had long since given up all real 
knowledge of things. But thair 
consistency hardly went so far 
as this. 

4 Diog. ii. 90: wo\b fihroi 
r&y tyvxucwv ras aafiariicas dptl- 
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endeavoured to show that bodily sensibility is the 
condition of all pleasure and pain ;' but at the same 
time they maintained that some addition to sen- 
suous feelings must come from elsewhere, or it 
would be impossible to explain how unequal impres- 
sions are produced by perceptions altogether alike — 
for instance, by the sight of real suffering and by the 
.sight of suffering merely on the stage. 2 They even 
went so far as to allow that there are pleasures and 
pains of the mind which have no reference to any 
states of the body. The prosperity, for instance, of our 
country fills us with as much pleasure as does our own. 3 



vovs tlvai kcl\ ras ox^fftts xefpovs 
ras <roefxaTinds • tlBey koI rabrais 
Ko\d£c<rdai fiaWoy robs afiaprd- 
vovras. (The same, Ibid. x. 137.) 
Xa\€ra>T(pov yäp rb *ov€?v, oIkci- 
Srtpov & rb f}86<r0cu inceXdfxßcwov • 
bdcv ko\ vAeiopa oucovofiiay irtpl 
Bdrtpov ivoiovyro. 

1 This is indicated by the ex- 
pression 6iKei6repov in the pas- 
sage above. The assertion that 
not all pleasure and pain is con- 
nected with bodily states, may be 
brought into harmony with this 
statement by taking it to mean 
that every such feeling is not im- 
mediately connected with the body, 
without, however, denying a more 
remote connection between such 
feelings and the body. Joy for 
one's country's prosperity might 
in their minds be connected with 
the thought that our own happi- 
ness depends on that of our 
country. It can only be con- 
sidered an opponent's exaggera- 
tion, when Panaetius and Cicero 
assert that the Cyrenaics made 



bodily pleasure the end of life. 
Cic. Acad. iv. 46, 139 : Aristippus, 
quasi animum nullum habeamus, 
corpus solum tuetur. The highest 
good Aristippus declared consists 
not in bodily pleasure, but in 
pleasure generally ; and if he 
regarded bodily pleasure as the 
strongest, and in this sense as 
the best, it by no means follows 
that he excluded mental pleasures 
from the idea of good. And his 
remarks about the value of in- 
telligence make this probable. 

2 Biog. 90 : \£yov<ri 8* prfe 
Kara iJaA V r^v tipcuriv ^ tV dxo^v 
ylv€<r0ai rjtiovas, rwv yovv pi/xou- 
fxivcoy Opfivovs ij$4as dicavofjiep, 
roav 8e kot' aK4\Q*tav dri8&s. The 
same is found in Plut. Qu. Conv. 
v. 1, 2, 7. Here belongs Cic. 
Tusc. ii, 13, 28. 

8 Diog. 89: ov irdtras ficvroi 
ras tyvxi«*s rjSovas icol dKyrfidvas 
4tt\ (rufiartKoii t?5ovcus kx\ dKyij- 
Z6<n yiveffdai* kou yap iiri ifr«Ajj 
rrj rrjs varpitos evtipcpta &o"X€p 
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Although pleasure is in general made to coincide Chap, 



with the good, and pain with the evil, the Cyrenaics 
are far from expecting happiness to result from the 
mere satisfaction of animal instincts. To enjoy life 
truly, we need not only to take into account the 
value and the consequences of every enjoyment, but 
we need also to acquire the proper disposition of 
mind. The help most essential to leading a pleasant 
life is intelligence — not alone because it supplies that 
presence of mind which is never at a loss for means, 1 
but, above all, because it teaches us how to make a 
proper use of the good things of life ; 2 because it frees 
us from the prejudices and fancies which stand in the 
way of happiness, such as envy, passionate love, super- 
stition; 3 because it guards us from regretting the 
past, from desiring the future, from being dependent 
on the pleasure of the moment; and because it 
guarantees to us that freedom of soul, of which we 
may at any moment stand in need to give us content- 
ment with our present lot. 

The cultivation of the mind was earnestly recom- 
mended by these philosophers, 4 and philosophy was 
pointed to as the one way to true virtue in life. 5 

1 See the anecdotes and pro- avrois. The thought is Socratie. 
verbs in Diog. 68 ; 73 ; 79 ; 82, 8 Diog. 91 : rbv aocpbv ufae 
and what Galen. Exhort, e. 5, <t>8ov4iff€u> fjrfjTt ^paod-fjaerrBai 9j 
and Vitruv. vi., Praef. i., say of $€tattiaifxorf}(rciv, whereas he is not 
his shipwreck. Conf. Stob. Ekl. preserved from the natural con- 
ed. Gais. App. ii. 13, 138. sequences of fear and sorrow. 

2 Demetr. (Elocut. 96) mentions * Many expressions to this 
nsaneTSosTovKd'yov'ApiffTticvuoi/' effect are on record, particularly 
Sri ol JkvQpwKoi xp^/**to fikv ebro- those of Aristippus, Diog. ii. 69, 
\clirovffi rots irauAv, 4m<TTiipiiv 5i 70, 72, 80. 

ov <rwairoAeiirowrt tV xpW°f**vnv * See the saying of Aristippus 

x 2 



XIV. 
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C. The 
actual 
practice 
of the 
Cyrenaic$, 



It was even declared to be the essential condition of 
happiness ; for although mankind is too far depend- 
ent on external circumstances for the wise man to be 
invariably happy, and the foolish man invariably 
miserable, wisdom and happiness, folly and misery, 
generally go together. 1 Although happiness as the 
main object in life was not renounced by this School, 
it was made to be something different from what at 
first it appeared to be. 

All that is further known about the views and con- 
duct of Aristippus is in harmony with this thought. 
His leading thought is comprised in the adage, that 
life offers most to one who, though he never denies 
himself a pleasure, at every moment continues master 
of himself and of circumstances. Of the Cynic free- 
dom from wants Aristippus knew nothing. Prudent 
enjoyment is a greater art, he maintained,* than ab- 
stemiousness. And his own life was not only com- 
fortable, it was in fact luxurious. 3 He enjoyed good 



in Diog. ii. 72 ; Plut. Ed. Pu. 7. 
He is also mentioned as the 
originator of the saying, which 
Cic. Rep. i. 2; Plut. adv. Col. 
80, 2, attribute to Xenocrates, 
that the conduct of the philosopher 
would remain the same, supposing 
all laws were abolished, Diog. 
ii. 68. 

1 Diog. 91 : opArK« 5* avrots 
fA'fire rbv ao<pbv vdyra fititvs (pv, 
fxi\Tf vdvra <pav\ov hriir6voos t 
ÄAA& Kark rb irKciarov. In 
the same way the Cyrenaics 
would not deny that the &<f>poi/es 
were capable of certain virtues, 
which, however, was only ex- 
pressly stated by later members 



of the School against the Cynics 
and Stoics. 

« Stob. Floril. 17, 18: Kparc? 

Xp&l**vos f^y fib iraptK<t*p4fieros 
54. Diog. 75 : 7b Kpartiv kc& ph 
rfTTwrdai rjSovwv updrurrov, oh rb 

ph XP*) ^* 1 * 

• Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 1, already 
calls him iu<o\xurror4pws %x ovra 
vpbs tä roiavra [xpbs imOvfila» 
ßpünov koI troTOV tccd Kayvtlas], 
etc. He says himself that his 
object is $ f>a<TT<L rt km. j}8«rra 
ßiorevctv and Socrates asks 
whether he chose to have no 
home, because he felt sure that no 
one could like to have him even as 
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living, 1 wore costly clothing, 2 scented himself with 
perfumes, 3 and caroused with mistresses, 4 Nor were 
the means neglected by which this mode of life was 
rendered possible. On the contrary, he argued that 
the more means any one possessed, the more fully 
was the enjoyment of life placed in his power. Kiches, 
he said, were not like shoes, which when too large 
could not be used. 5 Hence he not only demanded 
payment for his instruction, but, in order to enrich 
himself, he did not hesitate, as we have seen, to bear 
what any other philosopher would have considered 
below his dignity. 6 The fear of death, too, which his 



Chap. 
XIV. 



a slave ? ris yhp &v 484koi Mpwrov 
4v oUia %x* lv "xovtiv phv nrjföv 
iOtKovrOj rp Bk iroXuTeXtoT^Tiy 
Zialrri x at P ovra ; this picture was 
afterwards more deeply coloured 
by later writers, and certainly 
not without exaggeration. See 
Athen, xii. 544 ; Timon in Diog. 
ii. 66 ; Ibid. ii. 69, iv. 40; Lucian 
V. Auct 12 ; Clement Paedag. ii. 
176, D. ; Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 31 ; 
Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1089 A. 

1 See the anecdotes in Diog. ii. 
66, 68, 69, 75, 76. 

2 Max. Tyr. Diss. vii. 9 ; 
Lucian. Tatian adv. G-rac. c. 2 ; 
Tert. Apol. 46. 

* That he made use of fragrant 
perfumes, and defended this 
practice, is told by Seneca, Benef. 
vii. 25, 1 ; Clem. Paed. ii. 176, D., 
179, B., Diog. 76, all apparently 
taken from the same source. 

4 His relations to Lais are 
well known. Athen, xiii. 599, 
588 ; xii. 544 ; Cic. ad Div. ix. 26 ; 
Plut. Erot. 4, 5 ; Diog. 74, 85 ; 
Clement, Strom, ii. 411, C. ; 
Lact. Inst. iii. 15. A few other 



stories of .the same kind may be 
found, Diog. 67 ; 69 ; 81 ; iv. 40. 

* Stob. Floril. 94, 32. 

• Here belong many of the 
anecdotes which relate to Ari- 
stippus' stay at the court of 
Dionysius. According to Diog. 
77» Aristippus is said to have 
announced to Dionysius, on his 
arrival, that he came to impart 
what he had, and to receive what 
he had not; or, according to 
another account, he said that 
when he wanted instruction he 
went to Socrates to obtain it, now 
that he wanted money, he had 
come to Dionysius. Diog. 69, 
makes him tell Dionysius that the 
reason why philosophers appeared 
before the doors of the rich, and 
not the opposite, was because phi- 
losophers knew what they wanted, 
whilst the rich did not. The 
same is found in Stob. Floril. 3, 
46. See also Diog. 70 and 81. 
Of the liberal offers made by 
Dionysius to Plato, he remarks 
in Plut Dio. 19 : hafydkus fieya- 
\6tyvxo* €?ww Aiouvcioy alrrots 
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teaching professed to drive away, 1 was not so fully 
overcome by him that he could face danger with the 
composure of a Socrates. 1 

It would, however, be doing Aristippus a great in- 
justice to consider him a mere lover of enjoyment, or 
at best as a pleasure-seeker endowed with a brilliant 
wit. Enjoyment he loved, but, at the same time, he 
loved to be above enjoyment. He possessed not only 
the flexibility which could adapt itself to any cir- 



fikv yäp fjLiKpa ZiZ6vau v\ti6vu>v 
SiofjLfvots, Ukdroovi & iroWa pr}fev 
kafißdvomi. When Bionysius 
once refused to give him any 
money because the wise man, on 
his own showing, was never in 
difficulties, he replied, Give me 
the money this once, and I will 
explain to you how it is ; but no 
sooner had he got it, than he 
exclaimed, Ah ! was I not right ? 
Diog. 82 ; Biog. 67, 73, and Athen, 
xii. 544, tell further, that when 
he had once been placed at the 
end of the table by Dionysius 
because of some free expression 
of his, he contented himself with 
remarking, To-day it is my lot 
to be honoured by him with 
this place. Another time, when 
Bionysius spat in his face, he is 
said to have borne it complacently, 
adding: A fisherman must put 
up with more moisture, to catch 
even a smaller fish. Once, when 
begging a favour for a friend, he 
fell at the feet of Dionysius, Diog. 
79, and when reproached for so 
doing, Why, he asked, has Biony- 
sius ears on his legs? It is a 
common story that Bionysius 
once asked him and Plato to 



appear dressed in purple : Plato 
refused to do so, but Aristippus 
acceded with a smile. Sext. 
Pyrrh. üi. 204, i. 156 ; Biog. 78 ; 
Suid. 'Apirr. ; Stob. Floril. 5, 4G ; 
Greg. Naz. Carm. ii. 10, 324 : the 
latter unfortunately thinks that 
it happened at the court of 
Archelaus. He also observes in 
reference to Plato, Biog. 81, that 
he allowed himself to be abused 
by Dionysius for the same reasons 
that others abused him : a preacher 
of morals after all has an eye to 
his own interests. He is re- 
presented as a flatterer and 
parasite of Bionysius, by Luoian 
V. Aut. 12; Parasit. 33, Bis Accus. 
23 ; Mem. 13. 

1 See Biog. 76: at the same 
time the Cyrenaics consider fear 
to be something natural and un- 
avoidable 

2 On the occasion of a storm at 
sea he was charged with displaying 
more fear than others, notwith- 
standing his philosophy, to which 
he adroitly replied : ov yap trtpl 
Ö (tolas tyvxns dyvriufjiev dptpdrcpo*, 
Biog. 71 ; Gell.xix. 1, 10; Mian 
V. H. ix. 20. 
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cumstances and make use of persons and things, 1 not 
only the wit which was never at a loss for a ready 
answer, 8 but he possessed a calmness and indepen- 
dence of mind, which was able to forego pleasure 
without a pang, to bear loss with composure, to be 



Chap. 
XIV. 



1 Diog.66: "f\v tk Ixaiibs apfxSaa- 
CT0ai Kcd r6vtp teal XP<W Ka ^ *poc&- 
Ttp f KaL -KatTov Teplcrraaiv apftoMws 
inroKplvaaBcu * 5ib ical iropl Atovvalcp 
t&v &W<0v MoKifUi fiaAKov, <Ul 
tä irpocrirtabv tl $ aTtdt/xcvos. A 
few instances of this skill have 
been already seen. Here, too, 
belongs what is told by Galen. 
d. Vitruv., that after having 
suffered shipwreck and lost every- 
thing, he immediately contrived 
to procure an ample supply of 
necessities. Further, it is stated . 
in Plutarch's Dio. 19, that he 
was the first to notice the growing 
estrangement between Dionysius 
and Plato. In Diog. 68, he 
answers the question, What good 
he has got from philosophy, by 
saying: rb fivv<wOai iraax daffrofo- 
vtos bpxkuv — and Diog. 79, relates 
that when he was brought as a 
captive before Artaphernes, and 
some one asked him, how he 
liked his situation, he replied, 
that now he was perfectly at rest. 
The answer which he is reported 
to have given to Diogenes (which, 
however, is told of others), is 
well-known (Diog. vi. «58, ii. 102) : 
«ftrcp ffSeis dvdp&jrots d/itXc??, ohic 
ttv \&xa»* tvXwes. Diog. 68 ; 
Hor. Ep. i. 17, 13; Valer. Max. 
iv. 3. 

2 In a similar way he could 
defend his luxuriousness. When 
some one blamed him for giving 
fifty drachmae for a partridge, 
Aristippus asked, if he would 



have given a farthing for it; 
and when the reply was in the 
affirmative, I, said Aristippus, do 
not care more for fifty drachmae 
than you do for a farthing. 
Diog. 66, 75; Athen, viii. 343. 
Another time he argues that if 
good living were wrong, it would 
not be employed to honour the 
festivals of the gods. Ibid. 68. 
Another time, when some one 
took him to task for his good 
living, he asked him to dinner ; 
and when the invitation was 
accepted, he at once drew the 
conclusion that he must be too 
stingy to live well himself. Ibid. 
76. When he received from 
Dionysius the offer of a choice 
of three mistresses, he chose 
them all, with the gallant obser- 
vation, that it had been a bad 
thing for Paris to prefer one of 
three goddesses. Ibid. 67. When 
attacked for his relations to Lais, 
he answered with the well-known, 
*X««> vol ovk ^xo/ 1 ""* The same 
relation is said to have given rise 
to other light jokes, such as that 
it was all the same to him 
whether the house in which he 
lived had been occupied by others 
before; or that he did not care 
whether a fish liked him, if he 
liked the fish; and the same 
Cynicism is betrayed by the anec- 
dotes in Diog. 81, although they 
are not otherwise at variance with 
Grecian morals. 
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satisfied with what it possessed, and to feel happy in 
any position. His maxim was to enjoy the present and 
not to concern himself either about the future or the 
past, and always to be cheerful. Come what may, there 
is a bright side to things, 1 and he knows how to wear 
the beggar's rags andthenoble's robe with equal grace. 2 
Pleasure he loves, but he can also dispense with plea- 
sure. 3 He will be master of himself. 4 His temper shall 
not be ruffled by any risings of passion. 5 Some im- 
portance is attachedto riches, buthardly any independ- 
ent value, and therefore the want of them is never felt. 
He is lavish of them because he does not slavishly cling 
to money. 6 He can do without riches, if necessary, 7 



1 Hor. Ep. i. 17, 23: omnis 
Aristippum decuit color et status 
et res, tentantem majora fere, 
prsesentibus sequum. Pint, de 
Vit. Horn. B., 150 : 'Apformos 
Ktä TCtviq. Kcd -k6vois 0Wi}r^x0if 
iföwfihws Kai ifiovfj fyctfös 
4xfyfl(raro. Diog. 66. 

2 According to Diog. 67, Plato 
is said to have remarked to him : 
co\ fi6iftp dtÜorai Kai x\cwl1Sa 
<p4peiv teal (hLkos. The same re- 
mark is referred to by Plut. VirL 
Alex. 8 : *Apl<rriinrov 0avfid(o»oi 
rbv 'ZuKparucbv &Vi icol rpißwri 
\ir<p Kcä VLiKyfflq, x^M u ^ ( XP&" 
fiepos oV b.\i.$(nkp<av ir-fipa rb 
e&ffx'QV?»'* mkL Hor. Ep. i. 17, 27, 
on which passage the Scholiast 
tells the story how Aristippus 
carried off the surcoat of Diogenes 
from the bath, leaving his purple 
cloak instead, which Diogenes 
refused to wear at any price. 

. »Diog. 67. 

4 ?x w °to ^X /***- Diog. 69, 
tells a saying of the same kind 



which Aristippus uttered on paying 
a visit to his mistress, to the effect 
that there was no need to be 
ashamed of going there, but there 
was of not being able to get 
away. 

5 Plut.N.P.Suav.v. sec. Epic. 
4, 6: of KvpypaXicol . . . ov54 
dfuXciv €uj>po8urlois ol6vrai 5cu/ 
gieret ifxarbSy &A\A <fk&to* rpo- 
Bt/Jityovs, twas fx)) tol eföo>Aa TT)t 
irpd£€a>s &va\a/xß<Lvov<ra Swt rrjs 
jfyews cvcp7&? iv avri) rj Sidvoia 
ToWdxis ayctKcuT) rty 6u€^iv. The 
same way of thinking is expressed 
by his defining pleasure to be a 
gentle motion of the mind. The 
storms of passion would change 
this gentle motion into a violent 
one, and turn pleasure into pain. 
. • See the story that he bade 
his servant who was carrying a 
heavy burden of gold cast away 
what was too much for him. 
Hor. Serm. ii. 3, 99 ; Diog. 77. 

7 When he got on to a pirate 
vessel, he threw his money into. 
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md is readily consoled for the loss of them. 1 To 
him no possession appears more valuable than con- 
tentment, 2 no disease worse than avarice. 8 He lives 
1 an easy life, but he is not on that account afraid of 
exertion, and approves of bodily exercise. 4 His life 
is that of the flatterer, but he often expresses himself 
with unexpected freedom. 5 Freedom he esteems 
above all things, 6 and on that account he will not 
belong to any community, either as ruler or as ruled, 
because he will not forfeit freedom at any price. 7 



Chap, 
XIV. 



the sea with the words : Hfiuvor 
ravra 5t* 'Apltrriinrov tf 5ict ravra 
*Api<rrmov &iro\4(r0ai. Diog. 77 ; 
Cic. Invent, ii. 68, 176 ; Anson. 
Idyl. iii. 13 ; Stob. Floril. 57, 13. 

1 In Pint. Tranq. An. 8, Ari- 
stippns has lost an estate, and 
one of his friends expresses sym- 
pathy with him, upon which 
Aristippus replies: Have I not 
now three estates, whilst you 
have only one? Ought I not 
rather to sympathise with you ? 

2 Hor. fiiog. ii. 72 : rä apiora 
faerie tro rfj dvyarpl 'Af^nf, <rw- 
afTKOiv air^v vxcpoitriK^p rov 
icKeiovoi ehai. 

. 8 See farther details in Plut. 
Cupid. Div. 3. 

4 Dio. 91 : rjiv crccfiaTiK^v fSurta}- 
iriv (rvfxßd\A*<rOcu xpbs apwirjs ävd- 

* Several. free expressions to- 
wards Dionysiusare told by Diog. 
.73, 77; Stob. Floril, 49, 22; 
Greg. Naz. Carm. ii. 10, 419, not 
to mention the anecdotes in Diog. 
76. 

. f On the principle mentioned 
by Hor. Ep. i. I, 18 : nunc in 
Aristippi fnrtim prsecepta rela- 
bor, et mihi res, non me rebus 



subjungere conor. Here too the 
saying belongs Plut. in Hes. 9 : 
<rvfißov\ov HeurBai x^P° v *?"** ro " 

TpOffCUTUV. 

T Xen. Mem. ii. 1,8. In reply 
to Socrates, who asked whether 
he considered himself among the 
number of those who rule, or 
those who are ruled, Aristippus 
said: *y*r/ ovtf 8a«m yc rarrv 
ipavrbv us r^v ii*v &pX tiP /BouAo- 
/ic'iw rd\iv. For there is no 
man who is more troubled than 
a statesman : ipavrbv rotvw rdr- 
t» 4s robs ßov\ofi4vous J fä<rrd 
re mä Ifiurra ßtorcvciv. When 
Socrates met this by observing 
that those who rule are better off 
than those who are ruled, he 
rejoined : AAA* iy6 rot ovhk els 
r))v $ov\*Lav aZ ifmvrbv rdrrw • 
AAA' aval ris fioi 5o*€? fte<rif rov- 
rwv dtbsy %v ireip&pai ßa&lfav, 
©#T€ 5i* äpxyis otir* btä SouAefai, 
ä\\a tit' 4Atv6tpLas, jjirep fidKurra 
vpbs cvtiatfxovlar aytt. And after 
further objections : AAA' 4y6 rot, 
tra fx)) xcb"x« toOto, ovb" eis *o- 
Airciar ifxambv fcaraicAcfo, aA\a 
£4ros warraxGv tlfit. This agrees 
with what Bionysius says in Stob. 
Floril. 49, 22 : If you had learned 
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Still less did he allow himself to be held in 
check by religious considerations or traditions; as 
there seems every reason for asserting both of Ari- 
stippus personally, and of his School in general. 1 
The first, however, who gained notoriety by a wanton 
attack on the popular faith was Theodoras. Whether 
the insipid naturalism of Euemerus was connected 
with the Cyrenaic philosophy or not is somewhat 
problematical. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that the 
endeavours of Aristippus to make life easy were not 
alone of a selfish character, but that they were also ex- 
tended to others. Possessed of pleasing and attractive 
manners, 2 an enemy of vanity and boasting, 3 he could 
comfort with sympathy 4 his friends in sorrow, and bear 
with calmness 5 the inj uries of enemies. He could avoid 



anything from me, you would 
shrink from tyranny as from 
disease ; but it hardly agrees with 
his remark (Ibid. 18) on the dif- 
ference between a monarchy and 
a tyranny. But it is probable 
that at a later time Aristippus 
to a certain extent relaxed his 
objections to public life, since he 
connected himself with a family 
with which he would previously 
have had nothing to do. 

1 It must have been an effect 
of their scepticism, that they fol- 
lowed Protagoras in his attitude 
towards religion, and their prac- 
tical turn led to that freedom 
from religious prejudices, which 
they especially required in the 
wise man. Clement. Strom, vii. 
722, D., says that they rejected 
prayer. 

* fj5«rrof is the name which 
Greg. Naz. 307, gives him, and 



he commends him for rh evxd- 
piffrov rov rpbrov kcu fftpwfxvKov. 

8 See Arist. Ehet. ii. 23 ; Diog. 
71, 73. 

4 iElian V. H. vii. 3, mentions 
a letter of sympathy addressed to 
some friends, who had met with, 
a severe misfortune. He quotes 
the words from the introduction : 
dAX' Zyoryc f\Kw vphs d/xas ohx «* 
gvWvtt ovpevos hpiiv, dW'lva icavff» 
vfias \v7rovp4vovs. In theory 
Aristippus could only uphold 
friendship because of its utility, 
as Epicurus did at a later time. 
Diog. 91 : rhv <pl\ov T7js -xptias 
cVeiea, teal yäp ptpos ffAfxaros, 
peXP'S Sf »app» d<rvd(f(r0€u. Some- 
thing similar is also found in 
Socrates, and he employs the 
same argument Xen. Mem. i. 2, 
54. 

Ä Plut. Prof, in Virt. 9. 
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friend. 3 A virtuous man steadily pursuing bis course 
in the midst of vice 4 appeared to him the most 
admirable object ; and that this was really his opinion 
is shown by his reverence for Socrates ; nor is it at 
all improbable 5 that he expressed his appreciation 
for his master by saying, that to Socrates he was 
indebted for being a man, capable of being praised in 
good faith. In a word, with all his love of enjoyment, 
Aristippus appears to have been possessed of high 
feelings and a cultivated mind, to have known how 
to preserve calmness and composure in the midst of 
the perpetual change of human affairs, how to govern 
his passions and inclinations, and how to make the best 
of all the events of life. He may have been wanting 
in the strength of will which can beard destiny, in the 
grave earnestness of a mind intent upon high ends, 
and in strictness of principles ; but he was a proficient 
in the rare art of contentment and moderation, while 
his pleasing manners and the cheerful brightness 
of his disposition attract far more than the super- 
ficial and effeminate character of his moral views 
repel. 6 Nor do these traits simply belong to his per- 

1 Diog. 70; Stob. Floril. 19, 6. <rrpanrrcu. 

* Stob. Floril. 20, 63. * Which is told by Diog. 71. 

* See the adventure with Mb- Few of the anecdotes about Ad- 
enines in Plut. Coh. Ira 14, Diog. stippu* rest on good authority, 
82, which Stob. Flor. 84, 19, but as they all agree in pour- 
probably by mistake, refers to the traying a certain character, they 
brother of Aristippus. have been used as the material 

4 Stob. Floril. 37, 25: 'Apf- for history. They may be spurious 

üTiinros ipwryOeh rl d^toBa^^ao-rSv in parts, but on the whole they 

itrnv 4p t£ *■ itp ; &v$p*nros Arici- give a faithful representation of 

k^j, cTir«, /col ptrpios, 8ti iv iroA- the man. 
\dis imtyxw \M>xfa\pois oil Sic- 6 Even Cicero, who is not ge- 



XIV. 
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Cäap. sonal character ; they are closely connected with the 
XIV ' very nature of his system, which requires life to be 



directed by intelligence. Theory and practice mutually 

overlap with him, as they did with Diogenes, and in 

the case of both each may be explained by means of 

the other. 

D. Post- Both theory and practice with Aristippus are, 

Odrw*- however, far removed from their pattern, Socrates, 

tem. its jb e theory of Socrates insisted on a knowledge of 

relation to ° 

that of conceptions ; that of the Cyrenaics on the plainest 
¥vs < Gme- 8en8ua ^ty.. His was an insatiable thirsting for know- 
ral relation ledge, an unwearied exercise in analysis ; theirs 
philosophy. a total renunciation of knowledge, an indifference 
to all theoretical enquiries. His was a scrupulous 
conscientiousness, an unconditional submission to 
moral requirements, an unceasing labour with him- 
self and others ; theirs was a comfortable theory 
of life, never going beyond enjoyment, and treating 
even the means to. it with indifference. His were 
self-denial, abstemiousness, moral strictness, patri- 
otism, piety; theirs were luxurious indulgence, 
flexibility, a citizenship of the world which could do 
without a country, and an intellectual religion in 
which the Gods find no place. And yet it cannot be 

nerally his friend, says (Off. i. 41, dicta male interpretarentur : posse 

148), that if Socrates and Ari- enim asotos ex Aristippi, acerbos 

stippus placed themselves in an- e Zenonis schola exire. The same 

tagonism with tradition, they is attributed to Zeno by Ath. xiii. 

ought not to be imitated : magnis 566, on the authority of Anti- 

illi et divinis bonis hanc licen- gonus Carystius: those who mis- 

tiam assequebantur ; and he also understood him, might become 

gives (N. b. iii. 31, 77) a saying vulgar and depraved, nadd-rep ol 

of the Stoic Aristo : nocere audi- rrjs 'Apiffrimov TapercxtfATcs eu- 

entibus philosophos iis, qui bene pcafat touroi nal dpaaus. 
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allowed that Aristippus was only a degenerate pupil 
of Socrates, northat his teaching had only been touched 
surface-deep by that of his master. Not only was 
he classed with Socrates by the unanimous voice of 
antiquity, which, no doubt, referred more immediately 
to his external connection with him ;. not only did he 
always call himself a pupil of Socrates and regard 
him with unchanging devotion — a proof which is 
stronger than the former, and shows that he was able 
to appreciate the greatness of his friend ; but his 
philosophy leaves no doubt that the spirit of his 
teacher had been mightily at work in him. The in- 
tellectual convictions and the intellectual aims of 
Socrates he did not share. 1 On the one hand, Socrates 



Chapj 
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1 Hermann's remarks (On 
Ritters Dar. d. Socr. Sys. 26 ; 
Gesch. d. Plat. Phil. 263), in- 
tended to bring out the connec- 
tion between the teaching of Ari- 
stippus and that of Socrates, do 
not appear satisfactory, even when 
supported by the additional ar- 
guments in his Ges. Abh. 233. 
Hermann maintains that Ari- 
stippus only lacked the religious 
and moral feelings of Socrates, 
but that he steadily adhered to 
his logical principles. Socrates 
declared all judgments to be 
relative, and conceptions alone 
to be universally valid; and 
in the same way he argues, the 
Cyrenaics denied only the uni- 
versal validity of judgments, but 
not that of conceptions, for they 
aUowed that all men receive 
from the same things the same 
impressions, and agreed in their 
names. But these names were 
identical with the conceptions of 



Socrates, which by the Cynics and 
Megarians had been reduced to 
empty names and deprived of 
all real substance. There is 
indeed a noticeable advance in 
entirely separating conceptions 
from appearances, and in more 
precisely defining the highest 
good as the first judgment uni- 
versally valid. But in the 
first place it never occurred to 
Socrates to deny the universal 
validity of judgments ; and it is 
as certain that he allowed uni- 
versally valid judgments as that 
he allowed universally valid con- 
ceptions — such, for instance, as 
' All virtue is knowledge/ * every 
one pursues the good ; ' and if 
he called some judgments relative 
— such as, ' This is good ' — it is no 
less certain that he declared the 
corresponding conceptions — for 
instance, that of the good — to be 
relative. In the next place it is 
equally untrue to say that the 
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Chap, strained every nerve to attain to knowledge ; on the 

L_ other hand, Aristippus denied that knowledge was 

possible. Socrates originated a new mode of attacking 
the problem of knowledge, and a new kind of know- 
ledge ; Aristippus allowed of no knowledge which did 
not serve a practical end. 1 But he was indebted to his 
teacher in a great measure for that critical skill for 
which he deserves credit, 2 and for that unprejudiced 
simplicity which throws a light over his whole conduct. 
(2) Beta- The same may be said of his moral teaching and 

tion of 

their moral conduct. How far in this respect he was below 

tew? **^- Socrates is obvious. But he was nearer to him in 

reality than will be readily believed. Socrates, as we 

have seen, made utility the ground of moral duties. 



Cyrenaics only denied the uni- 
versal validity of judgments but 
not that of conceptions, for they 
declared most emphatically that 
all our notions only express our 
personal feelings. They did not 
even allow that all feel the same 
impressions in the same way: 
if we must understand feelings 
by impressions, this language 
would be as unquestionable as it 
would be unmeaning; but they 
maintained that we cannot know 
whether others have the same 
feelings as ourselves. It is al- 
together untenable that they 
practically admitted the common 
meaning of names the use of 
which they could not of course 
deny; for they left it an open 
question, whether common im- 
pressions and notions corre- 
sponded to these names. It will 
be seen at once what has be- 
come of the advance which Her- 
mann finds in Aristippus. A 



decided distinction between con- 
ceptions and appearance« can 
least of all be attributed to the 
Cyrenaics, seeing that they know 
of nothing but appearances ; and 
it will appear, after what has 
been said, to be equally a mistake 
to say that * Pleasure is the 
highest good' is the first judg- 
ment universally valid. 

1 We cannot accordingly agree' 
with Brandis, who says: Ari- 
stippus appears to have held that 
the impulses to action must be 
found within the sphere of know- 
ledge, and, in investigating what 
can be known, to have arrived at 
a conclusion opposite to that of 
Socrates. See Brandis, Gr. rom. 
Phil. ii. a. 94. 

2 See Xen. Mem. ii. 1 ; iii. 8, 
and the stories told by .Diog. ii. 
83, Athen, xi. 508, on the form 
of dialogue observed in his wri- 
tings. 
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And might not Aristippus be convinced that he was Chap. 

not deviating from Socrates, as to the final end in '__ 

view, even if he held a different opinion about the 
subordinate means ? Were there not traits in Ari- 
stippus which are truly Socratic ? — that composure 
with which he rises above circumstances, that in- 
dependence with which he is master of himself and of 
all that happens, that unbroken cheerfulness which 
engenders a friendliness to others, that quiet secu- 
rity which arises from trusting to the strength of his 
mind ? Knowledge is with him the most powerful 
element in morals. By culture and intelligence he 
would make men as independent of external circum- 
stances as their nature allows of; and he advanced so 
far in this direction that he not unfrequently trenches 
on the ground of the Cynics. 1 His School was also 
internally connected with theirs. Both Schools take 
the same view of the problem proposed to philosophy, 
making it consist in practical culture, 3 not in theo- 
retical knowledge. Both neglect logical and physical 
enquiries, and justify their procedure by theories, 
based it is true on different principles, but leading to 
the same sceptical results in the end. Both aim in 
their ethics at the same end — the emancipation of 
man by means of intelligence, and by elevating him 
above the outer world. The only reason for their 
difference, is that they use the mögt opposite means 

1 This relationship appears in a The standing expression is 

the tradition which attributes the naifela, and what they say in 

same utterances at one time to favour of 4t is much to the same 

Aristippus, at another to Dio- effect, 
genes. 
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(3) Rela- 
tion of 
their poli- 
tical and 



views. 



(4) Ari- 
stippus 

further re- 
movedfrom 
Socrates 
than An- 
tisthenes. 



to bring about this result. The Cynic school follows 
the path of self-denial, the Cyrenaic that of self- 
indulgence; the Cynic dispenses with the outer 
world, the Cyrenaic employs it as a means to virtue. 1 
But as the object of both Schools is one and the 
same, their principles ultimately conduct to the same 
point. The Cynics derive the highest pleasure from 
their self-denial ; Aristippus dispenses with property 
and enjoyment, in order the more thoroughly to 
enjoy them. 2 

For the same reason the Cyrenaics hold an analo- 
gous position towards political life and religious tra- 
ditions. The individual, conscious of his mental 
superiority, withdraws himself from the external 
world. He needs no state, nor does he feel himself 
fettered by the beliefs of his countrymen ; while he 
troubles himself far too little about others to make 
any attempt at construction either within the sphere 
of politics or within that of religion. Thus, together 
with sharp differences, there is a family likeness 
between these Schools which betrays their common 
descent from Socrates. 

There can be no doubt that Aristippus deviated far 
more from the original ground of the Socratic teaching 
than did Antisthenes. The utilitarian view of life, 
which with Socrates was only an auxiliary notion in 



1 To make this difference 
dearer, Wendt (Phil. Cyr. 29) 
quotes the opposite statements 
of Antisthenes and Aristippus in 
Diog. ii. 68, vi. 6. Antisthenes 
says that to philosophy he owes 



rb MvoktBcu kavr$ 6m\€iv t Ari 
stippus, rb OvvaffQcu ircuri Qappow- 
rus öfuKciv. 

■ Hegel. Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
127. 
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order to justify the practice of morality to the reflect- Chap. 

ing mind, was by Aristippus raised to be the leading ' 

thought. The knowledge of Socrates was pressed 
into its service, and philosophy became with Ari- 
stippus, as with the Sophists, a means for furthering 
the private obj ects of individuals. Instead of scientific 
knowledge, personal culture was alone aimed at, and 
was made to consist in a knowledge of life and in 
the art of enjoyment. The scanty remarks of Ari- 
stippus on the origin and truth of our impressions, 
borrowed for the most part from Protagoras and 
leading to a result destructive of all knowledge, were 
only intended as helps to moral doctrines. The 
deeper meaning of the Socratic philosophy, if not 
altogether annihilated, was at least subordinated to 
what with Socrates was a bare outwork, and formed in 
fact almost an obstruction to his leading thought. 
Granting that Aristippus was not a false follower of 
Socrates, 1 he was certainly a very one-sided follower, 
or rather he, among all the followers of Socrates, 
was the one who least entered into his master's 
real teaching. 

Side by side with this foreign element, the genuine (5) The 
Socratic teaching cannot be ignored in the Cyrenaic socratic 
school — uniting as it does both elements in itself, *****% 

... 7 m the 

and their very union constituting its peculiarity. One Oyrenak 
of these elements was their peculiar doctrine of 8cho ° 1 ' 
pleasure, the other was a limitation of that doctrine 
by following the Socratic line of argument and 
making thought and intelligence the only means by 

As Schleiermacher maintains, Gesch. d. Phil. 87. 
Y 
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Chap, which to arrive at true pleasure. The former, 

If TV 

' taken by itself, would lead to the supposition that 
the pleasure of sense is the only object in life ; the 
latter, to the strict Socratic doctrine of morals. By 
uniting both elements Aristippus arrived at the 
conviction — displayed in his whole bearing, and on 
which his personal character is a standing comment — 
that the surest way to happiness is to be found in the 
art of enjoying the pleasures of the moment without 
interrupting the free play of the inner life. Whether 
this is indeed possible, whether the two prominent 
thoughts in his system can be harmonised at all, is a 
question which it would appear never occurred to 
Aristippus. We can only answer it in the negative. 
That free play of the inner life, that philosophic 
independence at which Aristippus aimed, is only 
possible when the impressions of the senses and the 
individual circumstances of life are to such an extent 
overcome that happiness is not made to depend on 
changing events and impressions. On the other hand, 
when the pleasure of the moment is the highest object, 
it is only possible for happiness to exist in proportion 
to the circumstances which produce pleasant im- 
pressions ; and all unpleasant feelings of necessity 
mar happiness. It is impossible freely to abandon 
the feelings to the enjoyment of what is present, 
without at the same time experiencing disagreeable 
impressions from the other attendant circumstances. 
Generalisation, which alone would render such a 
course possible, is distinctly forbidden by Aristippus, 
who requires the past and the future to be ignored 
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and the present alone to be considered. Thus, apart Chap. 
from other defects, his system suffers from an in- 
consistency in its fundamental principles, the injurious 
effects of which could not fail to follow very quickly. 
As a matter of fact these effects soon appeared in the 
teaching of Theodoras, Hegesias, and Anniceris, and 
hence the interest which the history of the later Cy- 
renaics possesses. 

About the same time that Epicurus was giving a E. The 
new form to the philosophy of pleasure, Theodorus, renaics. 
Hegesias, and Anniceris were advocating views within ( fl ) Tht0 ' 
the Cyrenaic School, which agreed in part with those 
of Epicurus, but were in advance of his doctrine of 
pleasure. Theodorus, on the whole, adhered to the 
principles of Aristippus, and unscrupulously pushed 
them to their most extreme consequences. 1 Since 
the value of an action depends upon its results to the 
doer, he concluded that any and every action might 
under certain circumstances be allowed. Certain 
things were declared to be immoral only as a device 
in order to keep the masses within bounds ; but the 
wise man who has risen superior to this device need 
not, under appropriate circumstances, be afraid of 
committing adultery, theft, and sacrilege. If things 
are intended for use, beautiful women and boys are 
not intended only for ornament. 2 Friendship, it 

1 Opao-vraros is the term tised the definite and explicit testi- 
of him by Diog. ii. 116; and this mony of Diogenes. It is true 
epithet is fully justified by a that, in Plut. Tranq. Anim. 6, 
passage like that, vi. 97. Theodorus complains that his 

2 Diog. ii. 99. That Theodorus pupils misunderstood him ; a 
uttered this and other similar statement which, if it be true, 
things, cannot be doubted after probably refers to the practical 

y2 
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seemed to him, might be dispensed with ; for the wise 
man is self-sufficing and needs no friends, and the 
fool can make no use of friends. 1 Devotion to one's 
country he considered ridiculous ; for the wise man is 
a citizen of the world, and will not sacrifice himself and 
his wisdom to benefit fools. 2 The views of his School 
with regard to the Gods and religion were also 
frankly avowed; 3 a point in which he was followed by 



application of his principles. He 
may have led a more moral life 
than Bio (Diog. iv. 53 ; Clement, 
Peedag. 15, A.)» an( * y et nave 
expressed the logical consequences 
of the Cyrenaic teaching. But it 
is undoubtedly incorrect to charge 
him, as Epipnanius (Expos. Fid. 
1089. A.) does, with prompting 
to theft, perjury, and robbery. 

1 Diog. 98, and Epiphanius in 
still stronger terms : ayaßbv ftSvov 
%\cyt rbv ebUaifiovovvra^ (pevyeiv 
5« rbv Zvorvxovvra, kUv rf ffo(f>6s' 
iea\ alpcrbv tlvai rbv fappova ir\o<5- 
criov oÖra iced farcttö}. This too 
seems to be rather in the nature of 
a hasty conclusion, for Theodoras 
makes happiness depend on intel- 
ligence, and not on things without. 

2 Diog. 98, Epiph. 

■ The atheism of Theodoras, 
which, besides bringing down on 
him an indictment at Athens, 
gained for him the standing epi- 
thet &deos (he was called 6*bs 
according to Diog. ii. 86, 100, in 
allusion to a joke of Stilpo's, but 
probably Kar 1 avrl<pa<riv for Ä0«- 
os), will be frequently mentioned. 
In Diog. 97 he says: %v . . . 
iravrdircurip avaip&v ras try)\ Q*S>v 
W£as* Kai abrov Tr^pariixo^v 



ßißxlip 4mycypafifi4pv xepl dtuv 
ovk cvKaracppovfjTW . 4£ ov <f>aaiy 
'Eirlicovpov K&ßovra ra irXeiCTa 
tltreiv. The last statement can 
only apply to the general criticism 
of the gods, for Epicurus' peculiar 
views about them were certainly 
not shared by Theodoras. Sext. 
Pyrrh. iii. 218 ; Math. ix. 51, 55, 
mentions him among those who 
deny the existence of the gods, 
with the addition : Sic» too ircpl 
detov avvr&yparos ra vapa rois 
"EWifffi OeoXoyovpcva ttoiklAws 
avwTKcv&aras. Cic. (N. D. i. 1, 
2) says: nullos [Deos] esse om- 
nino Diagoras Melius et Theo- 
doras Cyrenaicus putaverunt. 
Ibid. 23, 63 : Nonne aperte Deo- 
ram naturam sustulerunt ? Ibid. 
42, 117: Omnino Deos esse ne- 
gabant, a statement which Minuc. 
Fel. Oct. 8, 2, and Lact. Ira Dei, 
9, probably repeat after him. 
Also Plut. Comm. Not. 31, 4, 
says: Even Theodore and those 
who shared his views did not 
declare God to be corruptible, &\X' 
ovk itriffrevcrav &s $o*ri ri bpOap- 
rov. Epiph. (Expos. Fid. 1089) 
also asserts that he denied the 
existence of a God. In the face 
of these agreeing testimonies, the 
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Bio, 1 and Euemerus. 2 But the theory of Aristippus 
did not altogether satisfy Theodorus. He owned 
that pleasure and pain do not merely depend on 
ourselves and our inner state, but also in a great 
measure on external circumstances ; and he sought 
such a definition of the highest good as should se- 
cure happiness to the wise man, and make that hap- 
piness exclusively dependent on intelligence. 3 This 
result, he thought, would be reached if happiness 
were made to consist, not in individual pleasures, but 
in a happy state of mind — unhappiness, not in in- 
dividual feelings of annoyance, but in an unhappy 
state of mind ; for feelings are the effects of im- 
pressions from without, but inward states of mind are 
in our own power. 4 Theodorus went on to assert, that 



Chap. 
XIV. 



assertion of Clement (Paedag. 15, 
A.), that Theodorus and others 
had wrongly been called atheists, 
and that they only denied the 
popular Gods, their lives being 
otherwise good, can be of little 
weight. Theodorus no doubt de- 
nied the gods of the people in 
the first place, but it was not his 
intention to distinguish between 
them and the true God. The 
anecdotes in Diog. ii. 101, 116, 
give the impression of insincerity. 

1 Diog. iv. 54 : xoAAet 84 Kcd 

bßs&TtpOV TTpO(T€<p€pirO Tols 6/ii- 

Xovffi rovro &€0$<6p&ov kxoKabffas ' 
but in his last illness he was 
overcome with remorse, and had 
recourse to enchantments. 

2 The view of Euemerus about 
the Gods is briefly as follows : 
There are two kinds of Gods — 
heavenly and incorruptible be- 
ings, who are honoured by men as. 



Gods, such as the sun, the stars, 
the winds ; and dead men, who 
were raised to the rank of Gods 
for their benefits to mankind. 
Diodore in Eus. Pr. Ev. ii. 2, 52. 
To the latter class of beings Eue- 
merus referred the whole of My- 
thology, and supposed it to be a 
history of princes and princesses, 
Uranus, Cronus, Zeus, Rhea, &c. 
For further particulars consult 
Steinhart AUg. Encyclo. Art. 
Euhemerus. 

* These reasons are not men- 
tioned in so many words, but 
they follow from Theodorus' po- 
sitions about the highest good, 
and also from the stress which, 
according to Diog. 98, he laid on 
the avrdpKeia of the wise man, 
and the difference he made be- 
tween wisdom and folly. 

4 Probably what Cic. (Tusc. iii. 
13, 28 ; 14, 31) quotes as Cyrenaic 
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Chap, in themselves pleasure and pain were neither good nor 

' bad, for goodness consists in cheerfulness and evil in 

unhappiness — the former proceeds from intelligence, 
the latter from folly; and this is the reason why in- 
telligence and justice are to be recommended, whilst 
ignorance and wrong-doing are to be rejected. 1 He 
also occasionally displayed a disregard for life 2 which 
would have done a Cynic credit. He did not there- 
fore altogether renounce the theory of pleasure, but 
changed its import by giving to it a new explanation. 
In the place of individual pleasures, a state of mind 
has been substituted which needs to be independent 
of the mere feelings of enjoyment and pleasure. 
The highest good is made to consist in being superior 
to circumstances, instead of a cheerful resignation to 
the impressions of the moment. 
(h) Hege- A step in advance was taken by Hegesias, who also 
adhered to the general maxims of Aristippus. With 
him good is identical with pleasure, evil with pain. All 

doctrine belongs to Theodoras, and from the disquiet which the 
It is to the effect that every evil view of these consequences pro- 
does not engender sorrow, but duces, although such actions are 
that only which is unforeseen, and in themselves admissible, 
that precautions can be taken to * When he was at the court of 
prevent sorrow by familiarising Lysimachus, he so annoyed him 
ourselves with the thought of by his frankness (Diog. 102; Plut. 
future evils. Exil. 16; Philo, Qu. Omn. pr. lib. 
1 Diog. 98: rt\os V 6r€\d)ißave 884, C.) that Lysimachus threat- 
Xapav Kai AwrV * tV f** v i*\ ened to crucify him, upon which 
<pporf)OTi, rfyu 8* M a$po<ri>vy • Theodoras uttered the celebrated 
ayada 84 <pp6*T)<nv ko.1 $ikclio(j{)vt)v, saying, that it was indifferent to 
nana 54 ras ivavrtas ?£«s, fi*<ra &4 him whether he went to cor- 
ti$ov)}v Kai irorov. That justice ruption in the earth or in the air. 
is reckoned among things which Cic. Tusc. i. 43, 102 ; Valer. 
are good, is not opposed to this. Max. vi. 2, 3 ; Plut. An.Vitios. 3 ; 
It is to be recommended, because Stob. Floril. 2, 23, attribute 
it protects us from the unpleasant another saying to him on the 
consequences of forbidden actions, same occasion. 
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that we do, we do for ourselves alone. If services are Chap. 

XIV 
rendered to others, it is only because advantages are " 

expected in return. 1 But when Hegesias endeavoured 
to discover wherein true pleasure was to be found, he 
met with no very consoling answer. Our life, he says, 
is full of trouble : the numerous sufferings of the body 
afflict the soul also, and disturb its peace ; fortune in 
numberless ways crosses our wishes: man cannot 
reckon upon a satisfactory state of mind, in a word, 
upon happiness. 2 Even the practical wisdom, upon 
which Aristippus relied, afforded him no security; 
for if our perceptions, according to the old Cyrenaic 
maxim, do not show us things as they are in them- 
selves, and if we are therefore always obliged to 
act according to probabilities, who can be sure that 
our calculations are always true? 3 And if it is 
impossible to attain happiness, it is surely foolish to 
strive after it. We must be content if we succeed 
in fortifying ourselves against the sufferings of life. 
Freedom from pain, not pleasure, is our goal. 4 But 

1 Diog. ii.93: oi 8£ 'HyTjaiaKhs * Diog. 94: rfy cföatfiopiav 

\*y6fi*pos ctkottovs fihp c1%ov robs fXas aSvparop thai • rb (xkv yap 

avrobs, TjSotdiv koX icSvov, /u^T€ 6k aayja. troWap avair€ir\TJ<Tdou -rradr)- 

X&P IV ri ^ vai pA\rt. Qdu-a-v iifirc /xdrap, rfyv 8i ^"XV (TVfnradeip r<p 

evcpytalap, Sia rb fjA) 5t' avra a&pari Kal raparrtadai, r^p 5e 

ravra cdpuadcu rffias awTek, a\\ä r^xv v *o\\a rap Kar* ihirltia 

Bia ras xp*l*s avras t &v dir6vrav Ka\vw &ffrc 8x£ ravra avv- 

fitjb* iiciipa inrdpxew. Ibid. 95 : r6v vapKrov r\\v (vtiaipoviav elucu. 

ri ffwpbp iavrov Ive/ca tt6.pt a * Diog. 95 : avrfpow 5i Kai ras 

npi^eiv * ov$4pa yap Tjyuffßai rap alffdifffcis ovk aKpißofoas r\\p &ri- 

&\\(jov Mays a£top avr$ • khp ypavip, rap r* etodyas (pauvojxhcov 

yap ra /xiyiffra SoKjj trapd rov rdpra trpdrreip. 

tcapTTovaBai, fir) elpat avrd£ia Sr 4 Diog. 95 : r6p ri <ro<pbp ovx 

avrbs Tcap&ffx}!* The same, but otra irKeovdcreiv ip tJ rav äyaßap 

less accurately,in Epiph. Exp. Fid. aipfoei, as ip rrj rap kokup Qvyfj, 

1089, B. r4\os ridipepop rb pi) imwdpas (ftp 
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Chap, how is this goal to be attained in a world so fall of 
XIV 
___" _'_ trouble and pain? Certainly it can never be attained 

as long as our peace of mind depends upon external 
things and circumstances. Contentment can really 
only be secured when everything which produces 
pleasure or pain is an object of indifference. Both 
pleasure and pain, as Hegesias observes, depend 
ultimately, not upon things, but upon our attitude 
towards things. Nothing in itself is pleasant or 
unpleasant, and the impression which things make 
upon us varies according to our wants or condition. 1 
Neither riches nor poverty affect the happiness of 
life : the rich have no more enjoyment than the poor. 
Freedom or slavery, high or low rank, honour or 
dishonour, are not conditions of the amount of pleasure 
we may receive. Indeed, life is considered a good by 
the fool alone, but by the wise man as indifferent 1 
No Stoic or Cynic could more emphatically deprecate 
the value of external things than the pupil of Ari- 
stippus here dos. But with these principles the 
noble and thoroughly Socratic maxim is connected, 
that faults ought not to arouse anger; nor ought 
any human beings to be assailed with hatred, but only 
with instruction, for no one does what is bad inten- 
tionally. 3 Since every one desires what is pleasant, 

jUi?8i \vm\pas' h S^ ircpiy4ve<rdai rb (f}v \v<rnt\ls, eTyox, t<£ 8i 

rois &5ia4>op^<rcurt, ircpi rh iroiririicä (ppovi^cp &Siduf>opov, 

rrjs fitoyrjs. * Ibid. : t\eyov r& afiapr^futra 

1 Diog. 94 : <J>t5<r« r* oblthv fi$b avyyvt&ixris rvyx&tiv ' <>$ yap 
t) &T)5is öirc\afißavov $iä 8e Mtna a/xaprdvciv, aWd run 
cnrdviev fy ^epifffibv ^ tcSpiv robs ir&det KarT)vayKa(rfi4vov ' /ecu /i^ 
p\v fySeffdat robs 8' arjScos %x €iV ' /lurfarctv, fxaWov 5i fAeraSiH&fav. 

2 Ibid. 95 : kcl\ t# fi^y &<ppotn 
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every one desires what is good ; and as the wise man Chap. 

YIV 

does not allow his peace of mind to depend on things 
external, neither does he allow it to be ruffled by the 
faults of others. 

In this theory we find it expressed, more plainly 
than in that of Theodorus, that the doctrine of pleasure 
is unsatisfactory. It is even expressly allowed that 
tfyere is more sorrow than joy in human life, and 
accordingly absolute indifference to outward im- 
pressions is insisted upon. But what right have we 
to identify pleasure and the good, or pain and evil ? 
The good is, after all, that which is the condition of 
our well-being ; and if indifference rather than plea- 
sure satisfies the condition, indifference and not 
pleasure w the good. The doctrine of pleasure is 
thus transformed into its opposite — a Cynical in- 
dependence of everything external. It is true the 
Cyrenaic school could not avow this as its leading 
thought without surrendering its own position, yet at 
the same time it is distinctly avowed within that school 
that pleasure is not in all cases the highest motive. 
Anniceris, however, maintained that the aim of every ^ ^nni- 
action is the pleasure resulting from it ; and, like the ceri8 ' 
older Cyrenaics, he would not hear of a general aim 
of life, nor substitute freedom from pain in the place 
of pleasure. 1 He observed too that by pleasure our 

1 Clement. Strom, ii. 417, B. : tpov rrjs ritiovrjs *Eniico6pou, tovt- 

ol $€ 'Avviicdpeioi KaXovfxevoi . . . 4<rri tV rov &\yovvros vwe^ai- 

rov pi* S\ou ßlov r4\os ovföv p€(Tiv, aOcrouffi vtKpov KardffTcuriy 

wpifffieyop ira£av t iKdarijs tih aroKaXovvrts. This would justify 

wpd^tcos ttiiov vir&px* LV t^Aoj, tV the inaccurate statement in Diog. 

4k rrjs vpd^tas irepiywofjLtvriu ii. 96: oi 8* 'AvviK4p€iot ra fihv 

7}Sorf)v y uvroL oi KvprjvcüKol rov &Kha Kara rahra tovtois — the 
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own pleasure could only be understood ; for of the 
feelings of others, according to the old hypothesis of 
his School, we can know nothing. 1 But pleasure is 
not only caused by enjoyments of the senses, but by 
intercourse with other men and by honourable 
pursuits. 2 Hence, apart from the benefit resulting 
from these relations, Anniceris upheld friendship, 
gratitude, family affection, and patriotism on in- 
dependent grounds. He even went so far as to say 
that the wise man would make sacrifices to secure 
them, and that he would not impair his happiness 
by so doing, even if there remained to him but little 
actual enjoyment. 3 With this he came back to the 
ordinary view of life, to which he approximated still 
further by attaching less value to intelligence — the 
second element in the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure. 
In fact, he denied that intelligence alone was suf- 
ficient to make us safe and to raise us above the pre- 



school of Hegesias — and also the 
assertion that Anniceris was an 
Epicurean. Cicero and Diogenes 
likewise affirm that his School 
declared pleasure to be the good. 

1 Diog. 96 : t4\v rt rov <f>l\ov 
cvBaifiovlav 5t* avr^v fj^i ehcu 
apcrty, /ATjSi yäp a2<r6tyrV t$ 
tr4\as \nrapx* iv * 

2 Clement continues: x a ^P eiv 
yap fifi&s p)i (x6vov M jfiovcus, 
a\\a Kai M dfxiXicus /col 4*1 
<f>i\orifxiais. Comp. Cic. Off. iii. 
33, 116. The expression in 
Clement, r^v 4k rfjs irpd^ews ir«pi- 
yiyofi4mf)v ^5ovV, probably means 
not only to the pleasure result- 
ing from on action, but the 



pleasure immediately bound up 
with it. 

3 Diog. 96: &k4Kvkov & icoi 
tptXiav 4v ßl(f Kai \4.piv Kai irpbs 
yovkas riphv Kal farhp irarpltos t* 
wpd^tiv. Zdev, did ravra jc&* 
hx^focis &va84£rrrcu 6 <ro<pbs,ov$h 
fjrrov cv$cufjLorf}<ret, k&» 6\iya iß4a 
irtptytvTrrai abr$. Ibid. 97 : t6p 
Ti <pi\ov pi} 5fd ras xptias fx6vov 
avotexcffQcu, &v viro\€iicov<ra>v fjrfj 
4irurrp4<p€<rdai • ä\Äa Kal irapa rrfp 
yeyovviav ttivoiav ■ ^s cvttca Kal 
vSvovs {rwopevciv, Kal roi Ti04/xevov 
rfiovfiv r4\os Kal äxB6fievov 4vl ry 
<rr4pe<rdai avjrjs Sfiws kKovariws 
inroueveiv 6ia rfy *pbs rbv <pl\ov 
aropyfiv. 
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judices of the masses. Intelligence needs rather to Chap. 

XIV 
be strengthened by custom, before it can success- ' 

fully lay siege to a perverse use. 1 

Thus the Cyrenaic doctrine is seen gradually to 
vanish away. Aristippus declared that pleasure was 
the only good, understanding by pleasure actual 
enjoyment, and not mere freedom from pain ; and, 
moreover, he made the pleasure of the moment, and 
not the state of man as a whole, to be the aim of 
all action. One after another these limitations were 
abandoned. Theodorus denied the last one, Hegesias 
the second, and even the first was assailed by 
Anniceris. It thus appears how impossible it is to 
combine the theory of Socrates, which demands in- 
telligence and independence of the external world, 
with the leading thought of the systems of pleasure. 
The Socratic element disintegrates these systems and 
resolves them into their antagonistic parts. But as 
this process took place without the mind becoming 
conscious of it, it did not lead to the establishment of 
a new system. With strange inconsistency, the very ^ 
men who had been active in bringing about this 
work of disintegration, continued to repeat the old 
doctrines of Aristippus, as if his system had never 
been modified. 

1 Ibid. 96: fxij elval Te avrdpta} ycvfoOat 4 8e?j/ 8* iu/€0l(c(r6ai SicL 
rbv \6yov vpbs rh dafyr)<rai kcu rijv 4k ttoWoj ffwrpjuptiaa» jyuv 
rrjs rvv icoAKuv $<j£t)s xnrcp&voo <pav\i]v Zia0€<riv. 
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BETROSPECT. 



Chap. 
XV. 

A. Incon- 
sistencies 
of the im- 
perfect 
Socratic 
schools. 



Inconsistencies were not confined to any one of the 
Socratic Schools in particular, but appear to have 
been common to them all. It was, without doubt, an 
inconsistency on the part of the Megarians to confine 
knowledge to conceptions, and at the same time to do 
away with all possibility of development, and with 
anything like difference or definiteness in conceptions; 
to declare that being is the good, and, at the same 
time, by denying variety and motion to being, to 
deprive it of that creative power which alone can 
justify such a position ; to begin with the Socratic 
wisdom, and to end in unmeaning hair-splitting. It 
was an inconsistency for Antisthenes to endeavour to 
build all human life on a foundation of knowledge, 
but at the same time to destroy all knowledge by his 
theories of the meaning and connection of conceptions. 
It was no small inconsistency both in himself and his 
followers to aim at a perfect independence of the 
outer world, and yet to attribute an exaggerated 
value to the externals of the Cynical mode of life ; to 
declare war against pleasure and selfishness, and at 
the same time to pronounce the wise man free from 
the most sacred moral duties ; to renounce all enjoy- 
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ments, and to revel in the enjoyment of a moral self- C £\* 

exaltation. The unsatisfactory nature of the leading 

thoughts with which these Schools started appears 
in all these inconsistencies, no less than in their 
mutual contradictions. We see how far these thinkers 
were removed from the perfect moderation, from the 
ready susceptibility of mind, from the living flexibil- 
ity of Socrates, and how they all clung to particular 
sides of his personal character, but were unable to 
comprehend it as a whole. 

The same fact will also, no doubt, explain that B. These 
tendency to Sophistry which is discernible in these ^ l0r ° e f i_ e 
philosophers. The captious subtleties of the Mega- lowers of 

Socrates 

rians, the indifference of the Cynics to all speculative than of the 
knowledge, and their contempt for the whole theory f^ h ^ e 8 ' 
of conceptions, no less than the doctrines of Aristippus nans and 
relative to knowledge and pleasure, savour more of ^ mcs ' 
the Sophists than of Socrates. But yet all these 
schools professed to follow Socrates, and there was 
not one of them which did not place some element of 
the Socratic philosophy at the head of its system. It is 
hardly correct then for modern writers to find no- 
thing but sophistical views, supplemented and cor- 
rected by what is Socratic, in the teaching of the 
Socratic Schools, and, instead of deducing their 
differences from the many-sidedness of Socrates, to 
refer them to the diversities of the Sophists converging 
from various sides towards the Socratic philosophy as 
a centre. l With decided admirers of Socrates, such 

1 See Hermann, Ges. Abb.. 228. 
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Chap, as Antisthenes and Euclid, there can be not even a 

XV . 

_ _J shadow of support for this view. Such men would 

never have professed to aim at a faithful reproduction 
of the life and teaching of their master, unless they 
had been conscious that to Socrates they were indebted 
for first supplying them with an intellectual ground- 
work, and for first giving them the living germ of a 
true philosophy ; — facts which may also be clearly 
observed in their philosophy. In their case it is 
wrong to speak of the ennobling influence of Socrates 
on sophistical principles ; we ought rather to speak 
of a sophistic influence, and a sophistical treatment 
of the teaching of Socrates. Socrates, as it were, 
gave the substance of the teaching, sophistry being 
only a narrower limitation of it; and on this account 
a School like that of the Stoics was able in the end 
to connect itself with that of the Cynics. 

(2) Ari- The case is somewhat different with Aristippus. 

stippus. jj u fc we nave a i r eady established, not only that he 
professed to be a follower of Socrates, but that he 
really was one, although he penetrated less than any 
one else into the deeper meaning of the founder's 
teaching, and showed the influence of sophistical 
views to an appreciable extent. Previous sophistical 
culture may then be a cause, in addition to their 
lower powers of mind, which prevented the founders 
of the imperfect Schools from entering so deeply or 
so completely into the spirit of their master as Plato 
did; but it should also be remembered that Socrates 
gave occasion to this variety in those Schools which 
were connected with him. On the one hand, his 
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personal character afforded a rich store of thought, Chap, 

calling for investigation in the most opposite direc- , 

tions ; on the other hand, the scientific form of his 
philosophy was imperfect and unsystematic, and 
hence admitted of many diverging modes of treat- 
ment. l 

The separation of the Socratic Schools was not c - Im ~ 

. portance 

without importance for the further advancement of f these 

philosophy. Bringing out the separate elements fJ^JL, 

which were united in Socrates, and connecting them settled the 

with the corresponding elements in the pre-Socratic ^ 5 Xc- 

philosophy, the various Schools brought their several 9. ucnt 

• * • / * • mu ui philosophy. 

points into greater prominence. The problems were 

set for all subsequent thinkers to discuss. The 
logical and ethical consequences of the Socratic max- 
ims were brought to light. It was seen what the 
separation of the various sides in the teaching of 
Socrates, or their combination with other assump- 
tions, would lead to, unless these assumptions were 
first brought into harmony with the mind of Socrates. 
In this way the smaller Socratic schools were instru- 
mental in enforcing the demand for a comprehensive 
treatment of the Socratic philosophy, a treatment 
taking all its aspects into consideration both in their 
relations to each other and to earlier systems, and 

1 Cic. de Orat. iii. 16, 61, familiae dissentientes inter se, &c. 
observes with some justice, but For instance, Plato and Anti- 
somewhat superficially : Cum es- sthenes, qui patientiam et duriti- 
sent plures orti fere a Socrate, am in Socratico sermone maxime 
quod ex illius varus et diversis et adamarat, and also Aristippus, 
in omnem partem diffusis dispu- quern iliac magis voluptarise dis- 
tationibus alius aliud apprehen- putationes delectarant. 
derat, proseminatae sunt quasi 
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Chap, how is this goal to be attained in a world so full of 
XIV 
L_ trouble and pain? Certainly it can never be attained 

as long as our peace of mind depends upon external 
things and circumstances. Contentment can really 
only be secured when everything which produces 
pleasure or pain is an object of indifference. Both 
pleasure and pain, as Hegesias observes, depend 
ultimately, not upon things, but upon our attitude 
towards things. Nothing in itself is pleasant or 
unpleasant, and the impression which things make 
upon us varies according to our wants or condition. 1 
Neither riches nor poverty affect the happiness of 
life: the rich have no more enjoyment than the poor. 
Freedom or slavery, high or low rank, honour or 
dishonour, are not conditions of the amount of pleasure 
we may receive. Indeed, life is considered a good by 
the fool alone, but by the wise man as indifferent.* 
No Stoic or Cynic could more emphatically deprecate 
the value of external things than the pupil of Ari- 
stippus here dos. But with these principles the 
noble and thoroughly Socratic maxim is connected, 
that faults ought not to arouse anger; nor ought 
any human beings to be assailed with hatred, but only 
with instruction, for no one does what is bad inten- 
tionally. 3 Since every one desires what is pleasant, 

H7i$h \vmjpws' b 5^ Trepiy&cffdai rb ffv AwireXis, «Twu, *ry &e 

ro7s Ä5«a<J>op^<ra<n, irepl rä ttoltitikcL <f>povlfJ.Cf) täidupopov. 

Tr)s rj^oinjs. * Ibid. : fXeyov rd a.fxapr'fjuarra 

1 Diog. 94 : (pitrei r* ovtihv ydb avyyin&pris rvyxdutiv ' oi 70p 
fj arj^s v-nehafxßavov StA 5e kicSvra afiaprdveiv, &AAa tipi 
(rvdviev tj ^euifffibv fj n6piv robs irddei KaTtivayKtur^ivoV kcu filf 
fihv '/J5e<r0ai robs 5* aijSws %X €iy ' iiurfi<rciv 9 fiaWow 8i ncraSiB&fav. 

2 Ibid. 95 : koX r$ fily foppovi 
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every one desires what is good ; and as the wise man Chap. 

"5TTV 

does not allow his peace of mind to depend on things 
external, neither does he allow it to be ruffled by the 
faults of others. 

In this theory we find it expressed, more plainly 
than in that of Theodorus, that the doctrine of pleasure 
is unsatisfactory. It is even expressly allowed that 
tfyere is more sorrow than joy in human life, and 
accordingly absolute indifference to outward im- 
pressions is insisted upon. But what right have we 
to identify pleasure and the good, or pain and evil ? 
The good is, after all, that which is the condition of 
our well-being ; and if indifference rather than plea- 
sure satisfies the condition, indifference and not 
pleasure is the good. The doctrine of pleasure is 
thus transformed into its opposite — a Cynical in- 
dependence of everything external. It is true the 
Cyrenaic school could not avow this as its leading 
thought without surrendering its own position, yet at 
the same time it is distinctly avowed within that school 
that pleasure is not in all cases the highest motive. 
Anniceris, however, maintained that the aim of every ^ Änni . 
action is the pleasure resulting from it ; and, like the ceris - 
older Cyrenaics, he would not hear of a general aim 
of life, nor substitute freedom from pain in the place 
of pleasure. 1 He observed too that by pleasure our 

1 Clement. Strom, ii. 417, B. : Zpov rrjs rjSovris 'Enucoüpou, rovr- 
oi $€ 'AyviKcpeioi Ka\ovfxcvoi . . . 4ffri r^v rod akyovvros vir^al- 

TOV fX^V SAoV ßtov t4\OS Ovfcv p€(TlV, äd€TOV<Tl VtKpOV KardffTCUTip 

wpKTfxhov $Ta£av, iicdarris 5£ kroKoXovvres. This would justify 

irpd^fcos ttiiov virdpxciv r4\os 9 rfyv the inaccurate statement in Diog. 

4k tt)s irpd^€<»s iccptytPOfx4vriv ii. 96: oi 5* *Awiic4p€ioi tA fxhv 

i)b'oyfii' y uvtoi oi Kvpf]vouKo\ rhv &XAa Kara ravrä tovtois — the 
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XIV. 



own pleasure could only be understood ; for of the 
feelings of others, according to the old hypothesis of 
his School, we can know nothing. 1 But pleasure is 
not only caused by enjoyments of the senses, but by 
intercourse with other men and by honourable 
pursuits. 2 Hence, apart from the benefit resulting 
from these relations, Anniceris upheld friendship, 
gratitude, family affection, and patriotism on in- 
dependent grounds. He even went so far as to say 
that the wise man would make sacrifices to secure 
them, and that he would not impair his happiness 
by so doing, even if there remained to him but little 
actual enjoyment. 3 With this he came back to the 
ordinary view of life, to which he approximated still 
further by attaching less value to intelligence — the 
second element in the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure. 
In fact, he denied that intelligence alone was suf- 
ficient to make us safe and to raise us above the pre- 



school of Hegesias — and also the 
assertion that Anniceris was an 
Epicurean. Cicero and Diogenes 
likewise affirm that his School 
declared pleasure to be the good. 

1 Diog. 96 : t4\v ti rod <pi\ov 
fvSai/jiovlav 5t' ainfyv fify cfoai 
ÄperV, ixr)tä yap OMrOtyrV ry 
ir4\as \nc&px* iV ' 

2 Clement continues: x°^P €iP 
ykp rjfxas ^ pJ>vov 4x\ ifiovais, 
aWct. kgl\ M dfuklais icol M 
<pi\ortfilous. Comp. Cic. Off. iii. 
33, 116. The expression in 
Clement, r^\v 4k rrjs irpd^etas irept- 
yivoptrqv y&ov)iv $ probably means 
not only to the pleasure result- 
ing from on action, but the 



pleasure immediately bound up 
with it. 

3 Diog. 96: faikncov tt Kod 
(pi\iav 4v ßl(f Kcä x<Lpiv Kai icpbs 
yovias Tip.^}v kcl\ vwep irarpttos rt 
•*pd£civ. Zdev, did ravra k&* 
6x*4l(rctsavaM(rirai 6 <To<pbs,ov$kv 
faro* €v$ai(j.orf}<rci, *&» 6\iya T)Ma 
ircptytviirai avr$. Ibid. 97 : r6v 
ri <pl\op pii 5id ras xptias fi6vov 
itirotex&rOcu, S>v inro\(nrov<ra>v /ii) 
itri<rrpi(p€<Tdai • &AAd Kai irapä r$p 
yeyopvtav tüvoiav * ?)s evcica iced 
v6vovs {nro/xtvetv, Kai roi ri64fi€vov 
rfioviiv r4\os Kal axOfyevov 4*1 ry 
<rr4p*<rdai avrvjs Sfitas iKovcieos 
{nrofi€Pciv &iä rijy irpbs rbv <plko* 
aropytiv. 
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judices of the masses. Intelligence needs rather to Chap. 
be strengthened by custom, before it can success- ' 

fully lay siege to a perverse use. 1 

Thus the Cyrenaic doctrine is seen gradually to 
vanish away. Aristippus declared that pleasure was 
the only good, understanding by pleasure actual 
enjoyment, and not mere freedom from pain ; and, 
moreover, he made the pleasure of the moment, and 
not the state of man as a whole, to be the aim of 
all action. One after another these limitations were 
abandoned. Theodorus denied the last one, Hegesias 
the second, and even the first was assailed by 
Anniceris. It thus appears how impossible it is to 
combine the theory of Socrates, which demands in- 
telligence and independence of the external world, 
with the leading thought of the systems of pleasure. 
The Socratic element disintegrates these systems and 
resolves them into their antagonistic parts. But as 
this process took place without the mind becoming 
conscious of it, it did not lead to the establishment of 
a new system. With strange inconsistency, the very * 
men who had been active in bringing about this 
work of disintegration, continued to repeat the old 
doctrines of Aristippus, as if his system had never 
been modified. 

1 Ibid. 96: fi-fj €?w(t€ avrdptct) ytv4<rdar ZeTv 8* &v60f£e<r0af SicL 
rbv \6yov xphs rb 6aßfrrj<rat Kai rijv 4k itoWoj (rwrpaQcurav i\(u» 
rrjs ray iroAAap 96^rjs xnrcp&vco <pav\T]V HiaOttnv. 
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RETROSPECT. 



Chap. 
XV. 

A. Incon- 
sistencies 
of the im- 
perfect 
Socratic 
schools. 



Inconsistencies were not confined to any one of the 
Socratic Schools in particular, but appear to have 
been common to them all. It was, without doubt, an 
inconsistency on the part of the Megarians to confine 
knowledge to conceptions, and at the same time to do 
away with all possibility of development, and with 
anything like difference or definiteness in conceptions; 
to declare that being is the good, and, at the same 
time, by denying variety and motion to being, to 
deprive it of that creative power which alone can 
justify such a position ; to begin with the Socratic 
wisdom, and to end in unmeaning hair-splitting. It 
was an inconsistency for Antisthenes to endeavour to 
build all human life on a foundation of knowledge, 
but at the same time to destroy all knowledge by his 
theories of the meaning and connection of conceptions. 
It was no small inconsistency both in himself and his 
followers to aim at a perfect independence of the 
outer world, and yet to attribute an exaggerated 
value to the externals of the Cynical mode of life ; to 
declare war against pleasure and selfishness, and at 
the same time to pronounce the wise man free from 
the most sacred moral duties; to renounce all enjoy- 
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ments, and to revel in the enjoyment of a moral self- c _?* p * 

exaltation. The unsatisfactory nature of the leading 

thoughts with which these Schools started appears 
in all these inconsistencies, no less than in their 
mutual contradictions. We see how far these thinkers 
were removed from the perfect moderation, from the 
ready susceptibility of mind, from the living flexibil- 
ity of Socrates, and how they all clung to particular 
sides of his personal character, but were unable to 
comprehend it as a whole. 

The same fact will also, no doubt, explain that B. These 
tendency to Sophistry which is discernible in these ^ore fa™ 
philosophers. The captious subtleties of the Mega- l ™ ,ers °f 
rians, the indifference of the Cynics to all speculative than of the 
knowledge, and their contempt for the whole theory f^ h ^ ts ' 
of conceptions, no less than the doctrines of Aristippus rians and 
relative to knowledge and pleasure, savour more of ymcs ' 
the Sophists than of Socrates. But yet all these 
schools professed to follow Socrates, and there was 
not one of them which did not place some element of 
the Socratic philosophy at the head of its system. It is 
hardly correct then for modern writers to find no- 
thing but sophistical views, supplemented and cor- 
rected by what is Socratic, in the teaching of the 
Socratic Schools, and, instead of deducing their 
differences from the many-sidedness of Socrates, to 
refer them to the diversities of the Sophists converging 
from various sides towards the Socratic philosophy as 
a centre. l With decided admirers of Socrates, such 

1 See Hermann, Gres. Abh. 228. 
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Chap, as Antisthenes and Euclid, there can be not even a 

XV 

' shadow of support for this view. Such men would 



never have professed to aim at a faithful reproduction 
of the life and teaching of their master, unless they 
had been conscious that to Socrates they were indebted 
for first supplying them with an intellectual ground- 
work, and for first giving them the living germ of a 
true philosophy ; — facts which may also be clearly 
observed in their philosophy. In their case it is 
wrong to speak of the ennobling influence of Socrates 
on sophistical principles ; we ought rather to speak 
of a sophistic influence, and a sophistical treatment 
of the teaching of Socrates. Socrates, as it were, 
gave the substance of the teaching, sophistry being 
only a narrower limitation of it; and on this account 
a School like that of the Stoics was able in the end 
to connect itself with that of the Cynics. 

(2) Ari- The case is somewhat different with Aristippus. 

ntfrpus. g ut we jj ave a i rea( iy established, not only that he 
professed to be a follower of Socrates, but that he 
really was one, although he penetrated less than any 
one else into the deeper meaning of the founder's 
teaching, and showed the influence of sophistical 
views to an appreciable extent. Previous sophistical 
culture may then be a cause, in addition to their 
lower powers of mind, which prevented the founders 
of the imperfect Schools from entering so deeply or 
so completely into the spirit of their master as Plato 
did; but it should also be remembered that Socrates 
gave occasion to this variety in those Schools which 
were connected with him. On the one hand, his 
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personal character afforded a rich store of thought, Chap. 
calling for investigation in the most opposite direc- ' 



tions ; on the other hand, the scientific form of his 
philosophy was imperfect and unsystematic, and 
hence admitted of many diverging modes of treat* 
ment. * 

The separation of the Socratic Schools was not c - Im ' 

portance 

without importance for the further advancement of f these 

philosophy. Bringing out the separate elements ^°™L 

which were united in Socrates, and connecting them settled the 

with the corresponding elements in the pre-Socratic %? sufoe- 

philosophy, the various Schools brought their several qw*t 

- x - x . - m, ,i phüosophy. 

points into greater prominence. The problems were 

set for all subsequent thinkers to discuss. The 
logical and ethical consequences of the Socratic max- 
ims were brought to light. It was seen what the 
separation of the various sides in the teaching of 
Socrates, or their combination with other assump- 
tions, would lead to, unless these assumptions were 
first brought into harmony with the mind of Socrates. 
In this way the smaller Socratic schools were instru- 
mental in enforcing the demand for a comprehensive 
treatment of the Socratic philosophy, a treatment 
taking all its aspects into consideration both in their 
relations to each other and to earlier systems, and 

1 Cic. de Orat. iii. 16, 61, familise dissentientes inter se, &c. 
observes with some justice, but For instance, Plato and Anti- 
somewhat superficially : Cum es- sthenes, qui patientiam et duriti- 
sent plures orti fere a Soerate, am in Socratico sermone maxime 
quod ex illius varus et diversis et adamarat, and also Aristippus, 
in omnem partem diffusis dispu- quern iliac magis voluptarise dis- 
tationibus alius aliud apprehen- putationes delectarant. 
derat, proseminatse sunt quasi 
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Chap, deciding the importance of each one relatively to the 

\_L rest Thus these Schools paved the way for Plato 

and Aristotle, Euclid supplying to Plato his theory 
of ideas, Antisthenes and Aristippus his theory of the 
highest good. 
(2) They Of greater importance is the fact that these fol- 

the way for lowers of Socrates prepared the way for the course 
Aristo!* token by philosophy after the time of Aristotle. It 
Uansys- is true that the post- Aristotelian systems are not 
immediately connected with the imperfect Socratic 
Schools ; and it is no less true that those systems 
would have been impossible without Plato and Ari- 
stotle, but it must not be forgotten that they are 
also greatly indebted to the Socratic Schools. The 
predominance of practical over intellectual interests 
which the post- Aristotelian philosophy displays, the 
moral contentment with which the wise man withdraws 
from everything external, and falls back upon the 
freedom and virtue of his inner life, the citizenship of 
the world which can dispense with a country and 
political interest — all these peculiarities of later times 
are foreshadowed in the lesser Socratic Schools. The 
Stoa took to itself all the moral principles of the 
Cynics, softening down their austerity and expanding 
their application. The same School, besides follow- 
ing Aristotle, connects its logic chiefly with the 
Megarians. The scepticism of Pyrrho and the Aca- 
demy was another product of the Megarian logic, al- 
though it followed a somewhat different direction. 
The doctrine of Aristippus reappears in Epicurus, 
but altered in details. In short, tendencies, which at 
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an earlier period were only able to secure a qualified Chap. 

recognition, became dominant when they had been ' 

strengthened, altered, and supplemented by other 
elements. 

But this was not possible until the intellectual (3) Thty 
strength of Greece had abated, and her political con- ^^^/ t " 1 ' 
dition had become hopeless, by which currency was harmony 
given to the view that indifference to everything ex- spirit j 
ternal could alone lead to peace of mind. At first the thc a 9 e - 
intellectual interest was too vivid, and the Greek 
spirit was too keen, to suffer in this way from the 
results brought about by the Socratic philosophy; 
but, owing to its deeper foundations, that philosophy 
could not fail to lead to a science of conceptions such 
as was put forth by Plato and Aristotle. 

Metaphysics so abstract, and subtleties so empty 
as the Megarian, could only then be possible ; morals 
so unintellectual and absolutely negative as those of 
the Cynics could only then be tolerated ; a doctrine 
like that of Aristippus could only then claim to be 
Socratic, when the various but inwardly connected 
elements of the Socratic teaching were taken sepa- 
rately, and when, owing to a formal imperfection in 
expressing his thoughts, the defects of the method 
of Socrates were mistaken for defects in the matter 
of his teaching. Undoubtedly the imperfect Socratic 
Schools are not without importance for the history of 
Greek philosophy, but the value of their intellectual 
productions cannot be rated very highly. 

To take a deeper insight into the Socratic philoso- 
phy, and to discuss that philosophy in a more compre- 
hensive manner, was a task reserved for Plato. 

z 
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Academicians, 229. 

Academy, older, 46 ; new, 4. 

Accusation, the, of Socrates, 161. 

JEschines, 68; assigns the reason 
for the condemnation of Socrates, 
178 ; a disciple of Socrates, 208 ; 
his prose preferred by some to 
that of Xenophon, 209. 

^Eschylus, illustrating the state of 
thought in the fifth century, b.c., 5. 

JEthiops, a pupil of the elder Ari- 
stippus, 291. 

Agatho, the delicate neatness of, 18. 

Alcibiades, compares Socrates to 
Silenus, 71 ; allows that the dis- 
courses of Socrates seem rude, 72 ; 
bears witness to the fascination of 
Socrates, 152, 1Ö3 ; his connection 
with Socrates, 174, 181, 186, 188. 

Alexinus, a native of Elis, notorious 
for his captiou8ness, 216; two 
arguments of his known, 228 » 
attacked by Menedemus the Ere* 
trian, 240. 

Anaxagoras, his teaching referred to 
by Euripides, 17 ; proves that 
spirit alone can make a world out 
of matter, 38 ; falsely said to have 
been a teacher of Socrates» 58 ; his 
theories extravagant according to 
Socrates, 113 ; his view of God as 
the Reason of the world, 145 ; his 
atheism charged on Socrates, 187. 

Ancient morality, relation of Socrates 
to, 192. 



%% 



Anniceris, a Cyrenaic, pupil of An- 
tipater, 292, 325, 329, 331. 

Antipater, a Cyrenaic, pupil of the 
elder Aristippus, 291 ; Hegesias 
and Anniceris his pupils, 292. 

Antisthenes, theory of, dangerous to 
the popular faith, 195 ; founder of 
a Socratic School, the Cynic, 210, 
242; a native of Athens, 242; 
rejects every combination of sub^ 
ject and predicate, 235; holds 
that the One alone exists, 237 ; 
the teacher of Diogenes, 244 ; his 
character, 247 ; expresses himself 
in favour of culture,. 249, n. 4 ; 
his nominalistic theory, 251 ; pre- 
fers madness to pleasure, 259; 
how led to his views, 261 ; allows 
that some kinds of pleasure are 
good, 2$2; makes virtue consist 
in knowledge, 264, 265 ; considers 
marriage unnecessary, 272 ; cen- 
sures popular government, 274; 
doubts popular faith, 278 ; as- 
sails mysteries,. 2.80 ; makes hap- 
piness the end of philosophy, 295 ; 
deviates from teaching of Socrates, 
320; inconsistencies of» 332. 

Anytu8, the accuser of Socrates, 162 ; 
his dislike for Socrates, 170; 
based on some supposed personal 
injury, 172, 173, 174; a leading 
democrat, 178 ; a violent opponent 
of the Sophists, 185 ; professes to 
uphold ancient morality, 197* 
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Aya'hv, highest good placed in, by 
>*ilpo. 236. 

A j*/. Ionia» of Cyrene, surnamed 
Cronos, 214. 

Aj"/iojry t the. sifting of men de- 
M'hbed in, 104 ; cautions language 
of, on a future life, 148; moral 
considerations dwelt on by Socra- 
tes in his, 153 ; proves that popu- 
lar opinion about Socrates agreed 
with the picture drawn by Arirto- 
phanes, 182; Xenophon's, 172. 

Arrhelaus, teaches that the spirit 
returns to the ether, 17 ; falsely 
said to have been a teacher of 
»Socrates, 53. 

Archipylus, an Elean philosopher, 
238. 

Arete, daughter of the elder Ari- 
stippus, 291. 

Arginusae, state of public feeling 
after battle of, 174; Socrates 
hazarded his life to save the vic- 
tors at, 191. 

Aristides, the time of, 197 ; supposed 
relationship of, to Socrates, 67, n. 

Aristippus, connection of his teach- 
ing to that of Socrates, 129 ; foun- 
der of a ßocratic School, the Cyre- 
naic, 210, 287 ; independent in 
character, 289 ; his pupils, 291 
the Cyrenaic doctrine his, 293 
studied Ethics exclusively, 294 
thinks happiness the end of philo- 
sophy, 295, 321, 330; considers 
enjoyment an end in itself, 295, 
322 ; development of his leading 
thought, 296; considers feeling 
produced by internal motion, 300 ; 
conduct and views of, 308 ; a free- 
thinker, 314; greatly indebted 
to Socrates, 315 ; not a degenerate 
pupil of Socrates, 316, 321 ; has 
many Socratic traits, 319; dis- 
penses with property and enjqy- 
ment, 320 ; deviates further from 
Socrates than Antisthenes, 320; 
his scanty remarks on the origin 
of impressions, 321 ; his principles 



i adhered to by Tneodorus, 325; 

but not altogether, 325. 
j Aristippus the younger, grandson 
of the elder Aristippms, 291 ; his 
pupils, 291. 

Aristophanes, illustrating the prob- 
lem of philosophy, 26 : denounced 
innovators. 93, 185 ; his play of the 
* Clouds' supposed to have been 
suggested by Anytus, 170, 173 
[see Clouds]"; considered Socrates 
a dangerous teacher, 174 ; opposes 
him on patriotic grounds, 175 ; 
charges Socrates with Sophistic 
display, 187. 

Aristotelian distinction between phi- 
losophy and convention, 266. 

Aristotle, his physical discussions, 41 ; 
subordinate tometaphysics, 36 ; ex- 
pands the constructive criticism of 
Socrates, 37, 45, 107; adheres to 
Idealism. 38, 39 ; his criticism of 
Plato's Ideas, 44 ; his ethical views. 
42 ; his scanty notices of Socratic 
philosophy, 85; agree with those of 
Plato, 150, 151, and supplement 
those of Xenophon, 152 ; his view 
of the chief merit of Socrates, 110; 
attacked by Eubulides, 213 ; de- 
nies that any propositions are 
false, 256. 

Aristotle of Cyrene, a contemporary 
of Theodore, 292. 

Ari8toxenus, testimony of, to the cha- 
racter of Socrates, 63. 

Asceticism of Neoplatonists, 42 ; of 
Antisthenes, 261 ; of post-Aristo- 
telians, 41. 

Asclepiades removes Elean School to 
Eretria, 238. 

Asiatic, the State of Xenophon an 
A. kingdom, 208. 

Aspasia, 135. 

Athenian polish, 66, 72 ; democracy, 
137, 162, 190. 

Athenians, 165, 178, 194 ; guilt of, 
199, 200 ; repentance of, 168. 

Athens, a centre of union in Greece, 
34 ; advantages of a citizen of, 
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50; intellectual movement going 
on at, 51, 152; the abode of 
Socrates, 161, 196 ; state of pub- 
lic opinion, 200 ; political intrigues 
of, 59 ; not governed by Sophists, 
171 ; fall of, 184; old constitution 
re-established by enemies of So- 
phists, 185 ; ancient glory of, 186 ; 
Gods of, 180; Aristippus led to 
Athens, 287. 

Attic prose, models of, 208 ; philo- 
sophy, 4. 

Authorities for the philosophy of 
Socrates, 82, 86, 150, 153; for 
Megarian philosophy, 212, n. 1. 



Bacchylides illustrating the problem 

of philosophy, 19. 
Being and Becoming, Megarian view 

of, 219. 
Bio, the Borysthenite, a CyreDaic, 

pupil of Theodore, 292, 324. 
Brucker, 83. 
Bryso, son of Stilpo, 217. 



Captiousness [see Eristic]. 

Cato's view of the condemnation of 
Socrates, 171. 

Cebes, 209. 

Character of Socrates, greatness of, 
63 ; peculiar features in, 69 ; Gre- 
cian peculiarities in, 66. 

Characteristics of the Socratic phi- 
losophy, 82-98. 

ChargeSjUnfounded, against Socrates, 
187 ; charges against his political 
views, 180 ; against his moral and 
religious views, 181. 

Charmides, a disciple of Socrates, 
178. 

Chronology of the life of Socrates, 
49, n. 1. 

Chrysippus, blames Menedemus and 
Stilpo for plausible fallacies, 240. 

Civil life, renunciation of, by Cynics, 
274. 

Cleon, 177. 



Clinomachus, 214. 

'Clouds,' the, of Aristophanes, sugges- 
ted by Anytus, 170, 173 ; attack 
Socrates as a Sophist, 177, 182 : 
scope of, 181 ; portrait in, 182, 56, 
n. 1. 

Comedians, illustrating the problem 
of philosophy, 26. 

Conceptions, theory of, characteristic 
of the Socratic Era, 36, 89 ; de- 
fined, 37; common to Plato and 
Aristotle, 38 ; developed, 43 ; for- 
mation of, 106; proof by, 106, 
110; rejected by Euclid, 221; 
developed to Nominalism by Cy- 
nics, 251. 

Condemnation of Socrates, 166; 
causes of, 169-186 ; not the work 
of the Sophists, 169 ; partially 
due to personal animosity, 1 72 ; 
partially due to political parties, 
174; real causes of, 180; justice 
of, 186. 

Contemporaries, relation of Socrates 
to, 197. 

Contradiction, the possibility of, 
denied by the Cynics, 255. 

Conviction, personal, insisted on by 
Socrates, 193. 

Corybantic mysteries, 80. 

Crates, a pupil of Diogenes, 24ö ; 
speaks approvingly of culture, 249, 
n. 6 ; displays art, 284. 

Critias, didactic pretensions of, 18; 
fascinated by the wisdom of So- 
crates, 152; a pupil of Socrates, 
178, 181, 186, 188; the most un- 
scrupulous of the oligarchs, 178. 

1 Crito,' the, of Plato, 140. 

Custom the practical criterion of 
virtue, 124 ; distinction between 
custom and philosophy, 266. 

Cynicism, traces of, in Stilpo's moral 
teaching, 235, 236. 

Cynics, 242-286 ; history of, 242-6 ; 
teaching of, 247-256 ; moralitv 
of, 129, 236, 256-266 ; practise of, 
267-280; influence on the world, 
281-286; depreciate theoretical 
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knowledge, 247 ; with limitations, 
249 ; nominalism of, 251 ; declare 
contradiction impossible, 255 ; ne- 
gative side of morality, 261 ; posi- 
tive side, 263 ; good and evil, 256 ; 
virtue, 263 ; wisdom and folly, 
266; renunciation of self, 268, 
308, 320 ; renunciation of society, 
272, 329 ; the family, 272 ; civil 
life, 274 ; modesty, 276 ; rejection 
of religion, 236, 278 ; their views 
combined with those of Megarians 
by Stilpo, 235, 237 ; said to have 
studied Ethics exclusively, 294. 

CynicSchool, 46, 131, 211 ; follows 
'the path of self-denial, 320. 

Cyrenaics, 287-331; history of, 
287-292 ; teaching of, 29&-307 ; 
practical life of, 308-3 15 ; position 
of their system, 316-322 ; relation 
of their philosophy to Socrates, 
316,321; of their moral teaching, 
318 ; of their political views, 320 ; 
later, 323-331 ; general position 
of, 294 ; view of happiness, 41, 
295 ; importance attached to feel- 
ings, 296, 316 ; doctrine of plea- 
sure, 129, 300 ; the highest good, 
302 ; modified view of, 304 ; con- 
sider all notions relative, 298; 
assumed a sceptical attitude to- 
wards knowledge, 299, 300 ; deny 
that any pleasures are bad in 
themselves, 304; admit degrees 
of pleasure, 304 ; happiness not 
the satisfaction of animal instincts, 
307 ; philosophy how connected 
with Euemerus, 314; employ outer 
world for their own ends, 320. 

Cyrenaic School, 46, 211 ; separate 
branches of, 292 ; views advocated 
within, 323. 

Cyropffideia/ the, of Xenophon, 207. 

Cyrus, expressions of the dying, 
v 148, 207 ; intimacy of Xenophon 
with, 179. 

Diemonium of Socrates, 73 ; false 
views of, 73 ; Schleiermacher' s 



view, 75; not the same as con- 
science, 77 ; not a general mission, 
78 ; said to be substituted for 
God, 187 ; its position in relation 
to the popular belief, 195. 

Death of Socrates, 167, 168 ; results 
of, 201. 

Death, Socrates' view of, 148. 

Defence of Socrates, 164, 165. 

Delos, state embassy to, delays the 
execution of Socrates, 167- 

Delphic oracle confirms Socrates in 
his course of life, 55 and n. 2 ; 
100, n. 3 ; 101, ». 1 ; God, 89. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 236. 

Demosthenes, a pupil of Eubulides, 
214. 

Depreciation of knowledge by Cynics, 
247 ; limits to, 249. 

Destruction, views of Diodorus on, 
231. 

Details of the trial of Socrates, 
164-168. 

Dialectic, a criticism of what is, 1 1 1 ; 
the foundation of Plato's system, 
36 [see Conceptions]. 

Dialectical tendency supreme in 
Socrates, 35. 

Didactic poetry illustrating philo- 
sophy in fifth century, b.c., 18. 

Dioclides, 214. 

Diodorus, captiousness of, 229 ; views 
on Motion, 229 ; on Destruction, 
231 ; on the Possible, 232 ; sur- 
named Cronos, 214 ; teacher of 
Philo, 233. 

Diogenes, initiates Stilpo into Cynic 
doctrine, 215; a native of Sinope 
and pupil of Antisthenes, 244 ; 
uses expressions in favour of cul- 
ture, 249, n. 5 ; recommends jus- 
tice, 262; his asceticism, 270, 
271 ; averse to marriage, 272 ; 
allows marriage of relations, 274, 
280 ; Plato's view of, 281 ; theory 
and practice overlap with, 316. 

Diogenes, testimony of, to line of 
argument pursued in Euclid's time, 
225. 
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Dissen, 84. 

Droysen, view of Aristophanes, 177. 



Education of Socrates, 61, n. 2, 3 ; 
52, n. 4 ; 53, n. 1 ; 64, n. 1. 

Elean-Eretrian School, 237-241 ; his- 
tory of, 237 ; teaching of, 239. 

Eleatic doctrine of the One and All, 
211, 212, 226 ; difference between 
sensual and rational knowledge, 
220. 

Eleatics, subtleties of, 217; doc- 
trines of, 242. 

Epicharmus, 19. 

Epicurean view of happiness, 41. 

Epicureans, on the attainment of 
knowledge, 40; make personal 
conviction the standard of truth, 
95. 

Epicurus, 63; placed the highest 
good in freedom from pain, 302 ; 
gave a new form to the philosophy 
of pleasure, 323 ; doctrine of 
Aristippus reappears in, 336. 

Eristic, Megarian, 225 ; that of 
Euclid, 226; of Eubulides, 228; 
of Alexinus, 228 ; of Diodorus, 
229 ; of Philo, 233 ; of Stilpo, 234. 

Eros, a passionate attachment ground- 
ed on aesthetic feeling, 69; de- 
scribed, 103-105; 134. 

Eretrians, 241. 

Ethics, the substance of the teaching 
of Socrates, 112-128, 142, 205 
[see Morals] ; exclusively studied 
by Aristippus, 294. 

Eubulides, captiousness of, 227 ; 
writes against Aristotle, 213; the 
teacher of Demosthenes, 214. 

Euclid, fascinated by the attractions 
of Socrates, 152; founder of a 
Socratic School, the Megarian, 
210, 212; makes use of Eleatic 
doctrines, 213, 219 ; a counter- 
part to Plato, 220 ; rejects the 
Platonic Ideas, 221 ; denies that 
capacity exists beyond the time 
of exercise» 222 ; substitutes the 



Good for the One of Parmenides, 
225 ; rejects explanation by ana- 
logy, 226; denies motion, 231 ; 
makes virtue consist in Intelli- 
gence, 264. 

Eudsemonism of Socrates, 123. 

Euemerism, 23. 

Euemerus, the Greek rationalist, a 
pupil of Theodore, 292, 324 ; con- 
nection with Cyrenaics proble- 
matical, 314. 

Euphantus, a pupil of Eubulides, 2 14. 

Euripides illustrating the state of 
thought in the fifth century, b.c., 
12 ; sceptical verses of, 198. 

Euthydemus, his view of injustice, 
108 ; his doubts, L57. 

Family, renunciation of, by Cynics, 

272. 
Fichte, idealism of, not the idealism 

of Plato, 39. 
Freret, view of the condemnation of 

Socrates, 170, 171. 
Friars, resemblance of, to CjTiics, 

285. 
Friendship, 132-134 [see Eros]. 
« Frogs,' 182. 



God, the oneness of, recognised by 
Socrates, 144; conceived as the 
Reason of the world by Socrates, 
145; forethought of, 146; iden- 
tified with the Good by Euclid, 
223. 

Gods, Socrates charged with rejecting 
the, of his country, 181 ; Cynic 
views of, 279. 

Good, the object of knowledge, 123 ; 
practically determined by custom 
and utility according to Socrates, 
124 ; Megarian doctrine of, 222 ; 
placed in apathy by Stilpo, 236 ; 
identified with God by Euclid, 
223 ; Cynic doctrine of Good and 
Evil, 256 ; Cyrenaic view of the 
highest Good, 302. 
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Gorgias, doubts of, 157, 217 ; so- 
phistry of, 211 ; criticism of, 225 ; 
a teacher of Antisthenes, 243, 251, 
278. 

Grecian peculiarities in the teaching 
of Socrates, 66, 272. 

Greece, change in inner life of, 153 ; 
moral life of, 192 ; attention of, 
directed to logical criticism, 225. 

Greek, mode of, thought, 155, 199 ; 
morality, 193, 196; states small, 
164 ; faith, 195. 

Grote, view of Socrates and the 
Sophists, 156, 157, 159. 



Hegel, view of the relation of Socra- 
tes to the Sophists, 156, 159 ; con- 
siders attitude of Socrates opposed 
to old Greek morality, 192. 

Hegesias, a Cyrenaic, pupil of Anti- 
pater, 292, 323; adheres to the 
maxims of Aristippus, 326 ; con- 
siders life full of trouble, 327, 331. 

Heraclitus, doctrines of, conveyed to 
Sicily by Sophists, 4 ; idea of 
God, 145; early scepticism of, 
211 ; view of the phenomenal 
world, 220; his doctrine of the 
perpetual flux of things, 299. 

Hercules, patron saint of the Cynics, 
260. 

Hermse, mutilation of, 174, 180. 

Herodotus, exemplifying the state of 
culture in Greece in fifth century, 
b.c., 22. 

Hesiod, verses of, quoted by Socrates, 
188. 

Hipparchia a Cynic, wife of Crates, 
246. 

Hipparchus brought to a knowledge 
of his duties by Socrates, 71. 

Historians, illustrating the problem 
of philosophy in the fifth century, 
B.c., 22. 

Homer, verses of, quoted by Socrates, 
1 79 ; explained by Antisthenes, 
280. 

Horned, the, fallacy, 229. 



Hypothetical Sentences, view of Philo 
on, 233. 



Ichthyas, the successor of Euclid, 213. 

Ideal, Socrates not an insipid, of 
virtue, 66, 169. 

Idealism of Plato, 43, 44; the 
logical result of Socratic philo- 
sophy, 38. 

Idealist, Aristotle an, 39. 

Ignorance, consciousness of, the first 
result of self-knowledge, 100. 

Immortality of the Soul, Socrates' 
view of, 147. 

Importance of Socratic teaching, 154. 

Individual independence insisted on 
by Socrates, 130; by Cynics and 
Stoics, 131. 

Induction necessary to form concep- 
tions, 109. 

Influence of Socrates explained, 155. 

Irony of Socrates, 105. 



Justice of the condemnation of So- 
crates considered, 180. 
Justinian closes School of Athens, 4. 



Kant proves immortality of soul by 
utilitarian argument, 129 ; resem- 
bles Socrates in position, 116,«. 1. 

Knowledge, virtue consists in, accord- 
ing to Socrates, 118 ; depreciated 
by Cynics, 247; Socratic search 
for true, 103 ; 88, n. 2 ; 89, n. 1. 

Knowledge of Self, the Socratic, 100. 

icvpicfay, the fallacy called, 232. 



Leonidas, 69. 
Life of Socrates, 48-62. 
Literature, the problem of philoso- 
phy solved by, 5. 
Love for enemies, 139. 
Lyco, the accuser of Socrates, 162. 
Lycurgus, 196. 
fxcutvTtK^ rix^t of Socrates, 104. 
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Man, Socrates' view of the dignity 

of, 147. 

Marathon, stem race fought at, 8, 

196; the remembrance of, inspires 

Aristophanes, 26. 

Meaning of words,Philo's view of,233. 

Means, relation of, to ends in nature, 

141. 
Megara, capture of, 236; Idealism 

of School of, 38. 
Megarian School, an imperfect ex- 
pansion of Socratic principle, 46, 
212-237,242; history of, 212-216; 
doctrine of, 219 ; approximated to 
Cynicism, 237 ; merged in Cyni- 
cism, 241. 

Megarians, go back to Eleatic doc- 
trine, 211 ; captions logic of, 129, 
226-237; teaching of, 217-237; 
their views of Being and Becom- 
ing, 219; of the Good, 222; later, 
indebted to Cynics, 235, 237; 
inconsistencies of, 332. 

Meiner' s view of sources of Socratic 
authority, 83. 

Meletus, the accuser of Socrates, 
161, 172, 173 ; said to have sug- 
gested the ' Clouds' toAristophanes, 
1 70 ; hesitates to accuse Socrates 
of Sophistry, 188 ; a defender of 
ancient morality, 197. 

1 Memorabilia,' the, of Xenophon, 71, 
68, 83, 85, 136, 152. 

Menedemus, attempts of Alexinus 
to entangle, in fallacies, 229 ; 

\ removes Elean School to Eretria, 
> 238 ; directs attention to moral 
questions, 239. 

Menedemus, a later Cynic, 247 

Me\iippus, a later Cynic, 247. 

Meio's question whether virtue is 
obtained by exercise or instruction, 
2*6. 

Mefhod of Socrates, 92-111. 

Me'rocles, brother of Hipparchia, a 
Cynic, 246. 

Military service of Socrates, 60, n. 4. 

Miltiades, time of, 197. 

'Mirror', the, of Cebes, 210. 



Moderation, the, of Socrates, 67, 130. 

Modesty, suppressed by Cynics, 276. 

Moni m us, a Cynic, expresses himself 
in favour of culture, 249, n. 7. 

Moral importance of theory of con- 
ceptions, 92; particular moral rela- 
tions discussed by Socrates, 130. 

Morality, practically determined, ac- 
cording to Socrates, by custom and 
utility, 124; superficially treated 
by Socrates, 126 ; relation of So- 
crates to older morality, 192 ; re- 
lation of Socrates to cotemporary 
morality, 197. 

Morals of the Cynics, 256. 

Moschus, an Elean philosopher, 238. 

Motion, view of Diodorus on, 229. 

Myrto,the supposed wife of Socrates, 
57,4. 



Nature, view of, held by Socrates, 
141-144; studied by pre-Socratic 
philbsophers, 35, 42. 

Negative side of Cynic teaching, 261 . 

Neoplatonism the coping-stone of 
Greek philosophy, 47. 

Neoplatonists, resort to higher reve- 
lations, 41 ; their asceticism, 42 ; 
later philosophers, 87. 

Neopythagoreans, 31. 

New Academy, time of, 4. 

Nicias, superstition of, 25. 

Nominalism of Cynics, 251, 254. 

Olympus, inhabitants of, derided,l 98. 
Orphic mysteries, 17, 30. 

Pansetius, rejected writings of Sim- 
mias and Cebes, 210. 

Parmenides, supposed relations of 
Socrates to, 54 ; reduced action 
and passion to the sphere of the 
Becoming, 221 ; discovered a con- 
tradiction in the Becoming, 222 ; 
attributes assigned by him to real 
being, 223 ; proved his position 
directly, 225. 
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Party, Socrates not the victim of a 
political, 177. 

Pasicles, a Megarian, younger than 
Eubulides, 214. 

Peloponnesian War, Thucydides' 
history of, 24, 26 ; increasing 
spread of mysteries about time 
of, 29; views of Socrates fixed 
about time of, 56 ; fall of Athens 
in, 184; period after, 197. 

Pericles, art in the time of, 3, 8; 
spirit of the age of, 26, 50. 

Peripatetic School, 46, 63. 

Persian War, achievements of, 3; 
Socrates born in last years of, 
49. 

Persians, battles with, 6. 

Phaedo, the founder of a Socratic 
School, the Elean Eretrian, 210, 
237 ; a native of Elis, 237 ; the 
favourite of Socrates, 238; his 
opinions, 239. 

'Phaedrus,' the, 71. 

Philistine, Socrates might alrfost be 
called a, 70. 

Philo, a Megarian and pupil of 
Diodorus, 217, 233 ; his captious- 
ness, 233. 

Philolaus, Simmias and Cebes pu- 
pils of, 209. 

Philosophical views of Socrates, 86. 

Philosophy, problem proposed to, in 
5th century, b.c., 2 ; problem solv- 
ed by politics, art, and religion, 
2-29 ; progress of, in 5th century, 
b.c., 32-47. 

Physical Science not dispensed with 
by Plato, 41. 

Physics, ethics substituted for, by 
post- Aristotelian philosophy, 39. 

Pindar, illustrating the problem of 
philosophy, 19. 

Plato, Writings of, 82 ; his dialogues, 
84, 152 ; the most historical of 
his Dialogues, 139; his * Apology,' 
148, 182. 

— , His portrait of Socrates, 83 ; 
calls Socrates the wisest and best 
of men, 65; praises his social 



virtues, 66 ; describes him as a 
perfect thinker, 86 ; speaks of his 
peculiar moderation, 67 ; his use 
of the term Eros, 68 ; his singu- 
larity, 70 ; his outward appear- 
ance, 71 ; the apparent shallow- 
ness of his discourses, 72 ; speaks 
of the taifriytov of Socrates, 74, 
75, 77, 79 ; speaks of Socrates' 
attitude towards natural science, 
113 ; veils the shallowness of So- 
crates' theory of virtue, 126; 
mentions what told most against 
Socrates at the trial, 174, 184 ; 
associates Socrates with Aristo- 
phanes, 177, 183; his language 
about Anytus, 170, 172, 173; 
value of Plato's testimony con- 
sidered, 83, 85 ; his agreement 
with Xenophon, 85, 127, 140, 
151, 159; with Aristotle, 115. 

— , Philosophy of f considered So- 
crates a deep thinker, 87 ; his 
system the fruit of Socrates, 116, 
155; but more developed, 37, 
118; influenced by imperfect 
Socratic Schools, 46, 47 ; dialectic, 
the foundation of his system, 
36 ; his idealism, 38, 43, 44 ; ad- 
vance from sensible beauty to 
moral beauty, 42 ; essential con- 
ceptions found in all things, 111; 
his teaching concerning the state, 
41, 138 ; his physical inquiries, 
41 ; difference between him and 
Aristotle, 45 ; his description 
of Simmias and Cebes, 209; 
throws light on Megarian teach- 
ing, 217; speaks of Cynic defi- 
nition of knowledge as tautolo- 
gical, 265 ; his view of Diogenes, 
282. 

Platonic distinction between cus- 
tom and philosophy, 266. 

Platonist, Menedemus said to have 
been a, 240. 

Plistanus, an Elean philosopher, 
successor to Phsedo, 238. 

Political unsettledness of Greece, 2. 
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Politics, little importance attached 
to, by Socrates, 194. 

Polyeuetus, said to have taken part 
in accusing Socrates, 162, n. 2. 

Possible, the, view of Diodorus on, 
232 ; view of Philo, 233. 

Post- Aristotelian philosophy, sub- 
stitutes Ethics for Physics, 39; 
one-sidedness of Schools, 43 ; ex- 
treme individualism of, 95. 

Practical results of Cynic teaching, 
267. 

Predicate, combination of subject 
and, rejected by Stilpo, 235. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy resting on 
tradition, 34 ; a study of nature, 
35, 42. 

Protagoras, doubts of, 16, 157, 211 ; 
makes man the measure of all 
things, 95 ; considers all notions 
relative, 298 ; considers feelings 
the result of internal motion, 300, 
321. 

Providence, belief in natural, 143. 

Providential care of God, 146. 

Prytaneum, Athens the, of the wis- 
dom of Greece, 4 ; Socrates de- 
served to be publicly entertained 
in the, 167. 

Pyrrho, his philosophy of doubt, 
217,336. 

Pythagorean traditions, 17; associ- 
ation, 133. 



Realism, knowledge of conceptions 

expanded by Plato into, 254. 
Reason, God conceived as the, of the 

world, 146, 223 ; the only thing 

which gives a value to life, 264. 
Reisig, his view of the character of 

Socrates, 182. 
Religion, the position of Socrates 

subversive of, 196 ; denied by the 

Cynics, 278, 
Romance, French and German, 

wanting in moral foundation, 175. 
Scepticism, 21. 



Sceptics, despair of knowledge, 41 ; 
indifference of, 42 ; resolve truth 
into probability, 95. 

Schleiermacher, his view of the 8m- 
fioviov t 75; protests against the 
preference shown for Xenophon, 
his criterion for a true view of 
Socrates, 84; his objections to 
Xenophon as a sole authority, 
152; discovered Megarian views 
in Plato, 218. 

Self-knowledge, the Socratic, 100. 

Self-renunciation, the, of the Cynics, 
268. 

Sextus criticises the arguments of 
Diodorus, 231. 

Sifting of men, the Socratic, 103. 

Silenus, appearance of Socrates com- 
pared by Alcibiades to, 71, 163. 

Simmias, a Theban, described by 
Plato as a philosopher, 209. 

Simon the shoemaker, writings cir- 
culated under the name of, spu- 
rious, 210. 

Simonides, illustrating the problem 
of philosophy,. 19; his epitaph 
on Leonidas, 69. 

Sinope, the birthplace of Diogenes, 
244. 

Society, renunciation of^ by the 
Cynics, 272; influence of Cynics 
on, 281. 

Socrates, age of, its inheritance, 32 ; 
characteristics, 42. 

— , Character of t 1 82 ; respected by 
antiquity, 63; supposed mental 
struggles, 64 ; purity, 65 ; ab- 
stemiousness, 65, 130: courage, 
167; composure, 167, 310; pious 
faith, 201 ; greatness, 202 ; simple 
motives, 131 ; sensible, 74 ; love 
of society, 67 ; love of friends, 
162, 178, 69, 134; imbued with 
Greek peculiarities, 69 ; abstrac- 
tion, 70, 73 ; not an insipid ideal 
of virtue, 66, 169; not a dry 
moralist, 89 ; many-sided sympa- 
thies, 41 ; serious side in, 66 ; 
cultivated tact, 79; inward con- 
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centration, 81 ; modesty, 60, 186 ; 
simplicity of, 288; consciousness 
of ignorance, 101, 102, 106 ; 
flexibility, 108, 333; inner life, 
80; strength of will, 248; im- 
portance attaching to his person, 
48, 95, 62 ; his dtufUvtov, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80 ; his aim to train 
men, 97 ; portrait, 85, 204 ; his 
appearance, 71, 84; accuracy of 
Xenophon's description chal- 
lenged, 113. 

-, comedy on, 173, 181. 

-, contemporaries of, 155. 

-, Ethics of 117, 142; scientific 
doctrine of morals, 144; defends 
friendships, 132, 133; utility 
highest standard, 141, 318, 320; 
value of instruction, 188; high- 
est object of knowledge, the 
Good, 222, 223 ; the oneness of 
virtue and knowledge, 265 ; re- 
quire independence from wants, 
268. 

-, followers of, one-sided fol- 
lowers, 40, 41, 47, 202, 321 ; 
favourite follower, 238. 

-, language of, 127, 128, 132, 163, 
264 ; apparently ridiculous, 72. 

— , Life of youth and early man- 
hood, 49, 182; manhood reached 
before the Sophists introduced 
systematic education, 51 ; life 
begun in trade, 154 ; simple 
teaching, 196; personal habits, 
87 ; discourses, 154; society, 177, 
104; enemies, 174; attacks on, 
161, 173, 177, 178, 198; charges 
against, 178,179, 187, 196; most 
fatal, 184; his trial, 179, 180; 
condemnation, 171, 172, 173, 
184; guilt, 184; fat«, 200; 
death, 201, 243, 289; place in 
history, 152. 

— , maxim of, 206. 

— , Philosophy of appearance at a 
philosophical crisis, 1 ; able to 
take a comprehensive view of 
science, 4; had no system, 43, 



130; system however called after, 
127; how led to the study of 
philosophy, 78 ; ground occupied 
by, 86, 205 ; understood the ten- 
dencies of the age, 93 ; breaks 
away from current opinions, 92 ; 
value assigned to them, 91, 107; 
opposed to doubting, 102; his 
leading object, 155, 160; devia- 
tion from original ground of 
Greek thought, 199 ; free inquiry 
of, 248 ; new mode' of thought, 
152 ; did not discourse on the 
All, 112 ; explanation by analogy, 
226; a philosopher, 83, 86; 
philosophy of, 150, 1 ; few defi- 
nite opinions, 117; course at- 
tempted by, 124; method, 99, 
151, 206; methodical pursuit of 
knowledge, 89, 90, 103, 138, 219, 
318; general postulate, 99; 
theory of, 96, 97, 115; teaching 
and doctrines of, 47, 48, 82, 84, 
86, 129, 140, 264, 205, 209, 242; 
enunciated a new truth to his 
contemporaries, 134 ; convinced 
men of ignorance, 173 ; always 
goes back to conceptions, 110, 
111,43, 45, 224, 251, 253,316; 
overrated knowledge, 189, 220 ; 
introduced dialectic, 37 ; ideal- 
ism of, 38 ; brought divination 
within the power of individuals, 
80 ; view of injustice, 108 ; view 
of injuring others, 139 ; theory 
of proof, 110; chief merit, 110; 
philosophical greatness, 1 60 ; 
beneficial results due to, 95. 

— , Political views of 195; anti- 
republican sentiments, 137, 180; 
high ideas of the state, 135, 137. 

— , prejudice against, 173. 

— , principles of, developed by 
Plato, 138. 

— , pupils of, 178, 203, 207, 208, 
317. 

— , relation to the Sophists, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 170, 183. 

— , Scientific views of 113; value 
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of geometry, 112 ; science foreign 
to, 115, 141, 180; relation of 
means and ends, 115. 

— , Theology of t Keason of the world, 
144; providence, 146; divine 
element in man, 147. 

— , Writings, number of, 82. 

Socratic philosophy, 321 ; asks What 
things are in themselves, 36 ; dif- 
ferent from what had preceded, 
35 ; features common to Plato, 37 ; 
leads to Idealism, 38 ; peculiar 
character of, 39 ; imperfectly re- 
presented in Socratic Schools, 47 ; 
scanty notices of, in Aristotle, 85 ; 
knowledge the centre of, 40, 89 ; 
disputes about the character of, 
96 ; irreconcilable with scepti- 
cism, 102 ; moral views of, 41, 92 ; 
comprehensive character of, 42 ; 
developed, 43 ; subjective charac- 
ter of, 95 ; tendency of, 181 ; two 
branches of, united by Zeno, 216. 

Socratic School, a loose association 
of admirers, 62, 206 ; a branch of, 
established by Euclid, 213 ; Cy- 
renaic branch of, 287. 

Socratic Schools, confined to same 
ground as Socrates, 35 ; doctrine 
of pleasure finds a place in, 129 ; 
friendship defended by, 133; foun- 
ders of, 211 ; inconsistencies of, 
332 ; followers of Socrates, 333 ; 
their importance, 335. 

Socratic dialogues, 153 ; doctrine of 
morals, 129 ; education, 208 ; Eros. 
105 ; Ethics, 206 ; idea of a ruler, 
207; knowledge of self, 100 
method, 106 ; mode of teaching, 
205 ; search for conceptions, 44 
teaching, 129, 151, 211 ; view, 44 , 
type of virtue, 66; doctrine of 
virtue, 118; conception of virtue, 
128; circle, 278; traits in Ari- 
stippus, 319. 

Sophist, Socrates taken for a, 1 77 ; 
meaning of the term, 157 ; Anti- 
sthenes in the capacity of, 243. 

1 Sophistes,' the, of Plato, 226. 



Sophistic tendencies, practical effect 
of, 2 ; teaching, 160; influence of, 
views, 265, 288. 

Sophists call everything in question, 
1 ; Euripides related to the better, 
14 ; introduce systematic educa- 
tion, 51, 185 ; public teachers, 60; 
little dependence placed in, by 
Socrates, 61 ; dogmatism over- 
thrown by, 91 ; believe real know- 
ledge impossible, 92; meet the 
want of the age with skill, 93 ; 
recognise unsatisfactoriness of 
older culture, 94 ; caprice of, 95, 
9 6 ; destroyed the contending vi e ws 
of natural philosophers, 103; ig- 
norance their leading thought, 103 ; 
contests with, 110; moral philo- 
sophy of, 125; made education a 
necessary for statesmen, 138 ; tra- 
vellers, 4; impart an electrical 
shock to their age, 155 ; their 
relation to Socrates, 156, 157, 
333 ; moral teaching of older, 
158 ; draw philosophy away from 
nature to morals, 159 ; failure of, 
159 ; their hatred of Socrates, 170 ; 
did not take part in his accusation, 
1 70, 172 ; small political influence 
of, 171; Schools of, 185; per- 
nicious influence of, 185 ; rhetori- 
cal display of, 187 ; ' arguments of, 
225 ; among the friends of Anti- 
sthenes, 253 ; hold that every ob- 
ject can only be called by its own 
peculiar name, 251 ; required pay- 
ment for instruction, 289. 

Sophocles, illustrating problem of 
philosophy, 8. 

Sorites, the, of Megarians, 226 ; at- 
tributed to Eubulides, 228. 

Sparta, 196. 

Spartan education, 208. 

Spartans, Cyrus the friend of, 179. 

State, the, views of Socrates on, 
135-138. 

Stilpo, a Megarian philosopher : 
friend of Thrasymachus, 215; 
placed highest good in apathy, 
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236 ; his captiousness, 234 ; plau- 
sible, 240; rejects every combi- 
nation of subject and predicate, 
235 ; denies that general concep- 
tions can be applied to individual 
things, 220 ; an object of wonder 
to his (»temporaries, 215 ; learnt 
Cynicism from Diogenes, 216; 
united teaching of Megarian and 
Cynic Schools, 242 ; his free views 
on religion, 241. 

Stoa, Stilpo the precursor of, 216, 
242; took the Cynic principles, 
336. 

Stobaeus, quotes the words of Dio- 
genes, 262. 

Stoicism, apparently an offshoot of 
Cynicism, 247. 

Stoics, hold a standard of knowledge 
to be possible, 40 ; their luxurious 
apathy, 42 ; consider Socrates the 
inaugurate* of a new philosophical 
epoch, 87 ; declare personal con- 
viction the standard of truth, 95 ; 
views of individual independence, 
131, 328 ; comprehensive system of, 
241 ; secure freedom by suicide, 
271; in advance ofCynics, 28 1,285. 

Subjective character of the theory of 
Socrates, 95. 

Superficial treatment of morals by 
Socrates, 126. 

Siivern, theory of, on the scope of the 
'Clouds/ 183. 

Symposium of Plato, 177; Plato's 
description of, 182. 

'Theajtetus,' the, 104. 

Thebans, Simmias and Cebes two, 
209. 

Theodore, called the Atheist, a pupil 
of Aristippus, 291, 323 ; not alto- 
gether satisfied with Aristippus, 
325 ; his pupils Bio and Eueme- 
rus, 292, 324; wontonly attacks 
popular faith, 314 ; considers 
pleasure and pain neither good 
nor bad in themselves, 325,328,331 . 



Thirty Tyrants, 200. 
Thrasybulus, 178, 191. 
Thrasymachus of Corinth, 214, 215. 
Thucydides illustrating the problem 

of philosophy, 24. 
Timon, 239. 
Tragedians, illustrating the problem 

of philosophy, 5. 
Tribon, the, 269. 

Utility, the practical test of virtue, 
124. 

Virtue, Socratic type of, 66 ; Socratic 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge, 
118 ; Socratic conception of, 128 ; 
Cynic notion of, 263. 

Wisdom and Folly, Cynic ideas of, 

266. 
Wolf, 182. 

Woman, position of, recognised, 206. 
Worship of God, 146. 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, 56, 135. 

Xenophanes, his doctrine of the One, 
237. 

Xenophon, 204-208, 148 ; a pupil 
of Socrates, 178; his account of 
Socrates, 65, 70, 74, 86, 112, 139, 
140, 150, 151, 153, 164, 155 ; his 
'Memorabilia/ 68, 85, 110, 136, 
152; objection raised by, 72; 
writings of, 82 ; description chal- 
lenged, 113, 152 ; true, 129, 150; 
a nature, 115; agreement with 
Plato and Aristotle, 150 ; vindi- 
cated against Schleiermacher, 1 52 ; 
Apology of, 1 72 ; reply to charges, 
188 ; proof of the reasonable ar- 
rangement of the world, 48. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, 54, 229, 230; 

criticism of, 225 ; line adopted bv. 

226. 
Zeno, the Stoic, united two branches 

of Socratic philosophy, 216, 241, 

242. 
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Artillery. Svo. with 2 Maps, 8s. 6d. 

DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Alexis De Tocqüeyillb. Trans- 
lated by Hebet Reeve. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the Time of 
Calvin. By J. H. Mbblb ITAuBiGirB, D.D. Vols. L and IL 8vo. 28s« 
Vol. HE. 12s. Vol. IV. 16s. Vol. V. price 16s. 

CHAPTERS from FRENCH HISTORY; St. Louis, Joan of Arc, 
Henri IV. with Sketches of the Intermediate Periods. By J. H. 
Gubsey, M.A. New Edition. Pep. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

MEMOIR of POPE SIXTUS the FIFTH. By Baron Hubxeb. Trans- 
lated from the Original in French, with the Author's sanction, by Hubert 
E. H. Jbbbtkgbam. 2 vols. 8vo. [In preparation. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY JESUITS. By Stewart Rose» 
New Edition, nearly ready. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. By C. Tbjbxwall, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of St. David's. 8 vols. fcp.8vo. price 28s. 

GREEK HISTORY from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. Clough. New 
Edition. Pep. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s. 

CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of 
Ancient Greece. By William Mube, of Caldwell. 5 vols. 8vo. £3 9s. 

the TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, from the Histories of 
Herodotus, By Geobgh W. Cox, M.A. New Edition. Fcp.Ss.6d. 
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HISTOBY of the LITEBATUBE of ANCIENT GBEECE. By Pro- 
fessor K. O. MÜLLBB. Translated by the Bight Hon. Sir Geoege Oornb» 
wall Lewis, Bart, and by J. W. Donaldson, DJ). 8 vols. 8vo. 21«. 

HISTOBY of the CITY of BOME from its Foundation to the Sixteenth 
Century of the Christian Era. By Thomas H. Dyee, LLJ). 8vo. with 9 
Maps, 15«. 

The HISTOBY of BOME. By William Ihke. English Edition 
translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 80». 

HISTOBY of the BOMANS under the EMPIBE. By the Very Bey. 
C. Merivale, D.C.L. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo. 48«. 

The FALL of the BOMAN BEPUBLIC; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7«. 6tf. 

A' STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTOBY of INDIA, from the 

Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, M.B.A.S 

M.B.LA. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 7«. 6d. 
The HISTOBY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord ' 

Dalhousie's Administration. By John Clash Marshman. 8 vols, crown 

8vo. 22«. Gd. 

INDIAN POLITY :, a View of the System of Administration in India 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Geoege Chesney, Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta. New Edition, revised ; with Map. 8vo. price 21«. 

HOME POLITICS ; being a consideration of the Causes of the Growth 
of Trade in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By Daniel. 
Grant. 8vo. 7«. 

BEALITIES of IBISH LIFE. By W. Steuart Trench, Land Agent 
in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord 
Digby. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTOBY of IBELAND. By 
Mary P. Cusack, Author of the 'Illustrated History of Ireland, from the- 
Earliest Period to the Year of Catholic Emancipation/ Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

CBITICAL and HISTOBICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 

Review. By the Bight Hon. Lord Macaulat. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post 8vo. 24s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 86«. 
People's Edition, 2 vols.'crown 8vo. 8«. Student's Edition, l vol. cr. 8vo. 6« 
HISTOBY of EUBOPEAN MOB ALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 

By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 
HISTOBY of the BISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIBIT of 

BATIONALISMinEUBOPE. ByW. E. H. Lecey, M.A. Cabinet Edition 

being the Fourth. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 16«. 

GOD in HISTOBY ; or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral 
Order of the World. By Baron Bunsbn. Translated by Susanna Wink- 
worth ; with a Preface by Dean Stanley. 3 vols. 8vo. price 42«. 

The HISTOBY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte, By 
George Henry Lewes. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ABYAN NATIONS. By George W. 
Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Joint-Editor, with the 
late Professor Brande, of the Fourth Edition of ' The Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art,' Author of ' Tales of Ancient Greece,' Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«, 
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HISTORY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henby Thomas Bucelb. New Edition of the entire Work, 
with a complete Index. 3 Tola, orown 8vo. 24«. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Ascension of 
Christ to the Conversion of Constantino. By E. Bubton, DJ), late 
Prof, of Divinity in the Univ. of Oxford. Eighth Edition. Fcp. 8«. W. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND to the 

Revolution of 1688. Bv the Right Rev. T. V. Shobt, DJ). Lord Bishop of . 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown8vo.7f.6d. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Council of Nicea, A.D. 326. By Elizabeth M. Sewbll, 
Author of «Amy Herbert.' New Edition, with Questions. Fop. 4s. 6d. 

The ENGLISH REFORMATION. By F. C. Massingbebd, M.A. 
Chancellor of Lincoln and Rector of South Ormsby. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; comprising a General In- 
troductory Outline of Universal History, and a series of Separate Histories. 
Latest Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Time by the 
Rev. Geobob William Cox, M.A. Fcp. 6s. cloth, or 9s. 6d. calf. 

HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA ; comprising 
Chronological Notices of all the Great Events of Universal History : Treaties, 
Alliances, Wars, Battles, &c.; Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Hen and 
their Works, Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical Inven- 



tions, and Social, Domestio, and Economical Improvements. By B. B. 
Woodwabd, B.A. and W. L. R. Catbs. 1voL8vo. [In the press. 



Biographical Works. 

The LIFE of ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
Bv IsAMBABD Bbunel, B.C.L. of Lincoln's Inn ; Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo.21s. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By Dr. Bence Jones, 
Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, and Eight Engravings on Wood, price 28s. 

FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. New and Cheaper 

Edition, with Two Portraits. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited 

by his Daughter, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. New Edition, complete 

in One Volume. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

SOKE MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, Bishop of Hereford. 
Edited by his Daughter, Hbnbibtta Hampden. With Portrait. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

A MEMOIR of 0. E. L. COTTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta; 
with Selections from his Journals and Letters. Edited by Mrs. Cottox. 
With Portrait. 8vo. price 18s. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A. By 
James Patebson Glbdstonb. 8vo. price lis. 
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LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and KEEPERS of the GREAT. 
SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Queen 
Victoria. By J. R. CFlaeagae, M.R.I.A. Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 36*. 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from 
'the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W. L. R. Catbs. 8vo. 21«. 

LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, including Lady Jane Grey and 
her Sisters. By Agnes Strickland, Author of 'Lives of the Queens of 
England.' Post 8vo. with Portrait, Ac. 12«. 6d. 

LIVES of the QTTEENS of ENGLAND. By Agnes Strickland. 
Library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits of every Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. 7«. Gd. each. 

MEMOIRS of BARON BUN SEN. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers 
by his' Widow, Frances Baroness Bun sen. Second Edition, abridged; 
with 2 Portraits and 4 Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

The LETTERS of the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL 
LEWIS, Bart, to various Friends. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Canon 
Sir G. F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 

LITE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Bey. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A. Popular Edition, 'carefully revised; with copious Additions. Crown 
8VO. with Portrait, 0*. 

HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. By J. H. Newmah, D.D1 
Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita Sua. Post 8vo, 6*. 

The PONTIFICATE] of PIUS the NINTH; being the Third Edition 
of 'Rome and its Ruler," continued to the latest moment and greatly 
enlarged. By J. F. Maguiee, M.P. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. Gd. 

FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. By John Francis Ma&uibe, 
M.P. for Cork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8». Gd. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland, 
and Letters from 1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, X.C.B. By John Clark 

Marshman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 3s. Gd, 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Bürke, C.B. 

Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21s. 

THE EARLS of GRAN ARD : a Memoir of the Noble Family of Forbes. 
Written by Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, and edited by George 
Arthur Hastings, present Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10s. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Crown8vo.7s.64. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Thirteenth Edition, 
reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with about 
1,000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. Cates. Pep. 6s. 

LETTERS and LITE of FRANCIS BACQN, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Speddihg, 
Trtn. Coll. Cantab. Vols. I, and II. 8vo. 24s. Vols. III. and IV. 24s. 
Vol. V. price 12s. 
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Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. By T. 0. S andabs, M.A. Barrister, late Fellow of Orie 
ColLOxon. New Edition. 8vo. 15«. 

SOCRATES and the SOCBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zelleb, with the Author's approval, by the Rev. Oswald 
J. Reichel, B.OX. and MJL. Grown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zelleb, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. 
Reichel, B.G.L. and M.A. Crown Svo. price 14s. ... 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir A. Gbakt, Bart. MJL LLJX Second Edition, revised and completed. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 28». 

The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By R. Williams, B. A. Fellow and,late Lecturer of Morton College, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12«. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10». 6d. crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition« 8vo. 
10*. 6d. crown 8vo. 4*. Qd. 

English Synonymes. By'E. Jane Whatelt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatelt. 5th Edition. Pep. 3*. 

BACON'S ESSATS with ANNOTATIONS. By R. Whatelt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo.lte.6d. 

LOED BACON'S WOEKS, collected and edited by J. Speddinq, M.A. 
R. L. Ellis, M.A. and D. D. Heath. New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. 
8vo. price £3 13*. 6d, ,. 

The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By John Stuaet Mill. New 
Edition. Post8vo.'6*. 

On BEPBESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Stuaet Mill. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 9s. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

On LIBERTY. By John Stüaet Mill. Fourth Edition. Post 
8vo. 7«. 6(2. Crown 8vo. Is. 4d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By the same Author. Sixth 
Edition. 2 yols. 8vo. 30«. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6«. 

A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By the same 

Author. Seventh Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 25*. 

ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By W. Stebbifo, 
M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. New Edition. 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

UTILITABIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 8vo.5*. 
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DISSEBTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and HISTORICAL. By Joror Stttabt Mill. Second Edition, revised. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36*. 

EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By Jomr 
StuabtMill. Third Edition. Svo.16«. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT : a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. William, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D.D. F.R.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6«. M. 

The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry Duhninq 

Maclbod, MJL. Barrister-at-Law. 8ve. 16«'. 

A Diotionary of Political Economy ; Biographical, Bibliographical, 

Historical, and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. I. royal 8 vo. SO*. 

The ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Haeb, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8 vo. 6*. 

SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD KACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8vo. 8«. Gd. 

Lord Maoaulay'B Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 18S1 and 

1882. 16mo. 1«. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the University of St Andrews. 

By Jomr Stuart Mill. 8vo. 6«. People's Edition, crown 8vo. 1». 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R G. Latham, 

MX M J). P.R.S. Pounded on the Diotionary of Dr. Samuel Johhsoe, as 

edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 

In Pour Volumes, 4to. price £7. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 

arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 

Composition. By P. M. Roost, M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10». 6d. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By Max Mülles, M.A. Ac. Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. Sixth Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 16«. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By Fbedebio W. Fabbab, F.R.S. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 8«. Qd. 

WORD-GOSSIP ; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 
Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L.Blacklet, MJL Fcp. 8vo.ß«. 

A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By 6. F. Graham, Author of < English, 
or the Art of Composition,' Ac. Pep. 8vo. price 8«. Qd. 

The DEBATER ; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion. By P. Rowtob. Pep. 6«. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Arnold, MJL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Qd. 

SOUTHEY'S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Wastes, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, PhJ). VeL. I. 
Genesis, 8vo. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, lis. Vol. IL Exodus, 
16s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vol. in. Leviticus, Past I. 
15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
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A HEBBEW MAMMAE, with EXERCISES. By M. M. Kalisoh, 
Ph.D. Past I. Outlines with Exercise*, 8vo. 11«. td. Kby, 6«. Pabt II. 
Exceptional Form» and Construction*, 12«. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. T. Whit», D.D. of 
Corpus Christi College, and J. B. Riddle, MJL. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42«. cloth. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate Sice), 
abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18«. cloth. 

White's Junior Student's Complete Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. New Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12«. 

a»na«i«w J The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, prices*. M. 
Separately J The L^tfiN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7«. 6d. 

An ENGLISH-GEESE LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words . 
used by Writers of good authority. By 0. D. Yobob, BJL. New Edi- 
tion. 4to.21f. 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 8«. <W. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, DJ). Dean of Rochester. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 4to. prioe 86«. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
Greek-English Lexieon. Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. 6& 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Roman Letters. Compiled by 
T. Bbbfbt, Prof, in the Univ. of Göttingen. 8vo. 52«. &Z. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B. H. Smart. 8vo. 12«. 16mo. 6«. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. Cobtabsbau. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, rovised. Square 18mo. 8«. 6rf. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Blaoklby, M JL. 
and Dr. Caul Martib Fbibdlabdbb. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbbbdbbgast, late of the (Avil 
Service at Madras. Second Edition. 8ro. Gs. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B., Author of « The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.' Uniform Editions :— 

Recreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and Ssoohd 
Sbbibs, crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. each. 
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The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUHTBY. By 
A.K.H.B. drown 8vo. price 8«. 6d. 

leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, JEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic ByA.K.H. B. Crown 8vo. 8*. <W. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fräser' $ Magazine and to Good Words, By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo.8s. M. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst 
and Second Sebibs, crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays eon- 
tributed to Frmser 3 * Magazine* ByA.K.H. B. Crown 8vo. 8*. 64. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6<*. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8vo. price 8«. 6rf. 
Changed Aspects of Unohanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 

Sundays. ByA.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts ; Memorials of St Andrews Sundays. By 
A.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SHOBT STUDIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
Fboude, M. A. lato Fellow of Exeter ColL Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
Second Seeies, nearly ready. 

IOBD MACATTLAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS:— 
Libbaby Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21». 
People's Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. ed. 

The BEV. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Crown 8vo. 6s.- 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 8s. &f . 

TBACES of HISTOBY in the NAMES of PLACES; with a 
Vocabulary of the Boots out of which Names of Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By Flavell Edmunds. Crown 8vo. 7«. ed. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
HenbyRogbbs. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 6s. 

Defenoe of the Eclipse ef Faith, by its Author \ a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply. Third Edition. Fop.3s.6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H, Oreyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. P. W. Fabbab, MJL F.R.S. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Post 8vo. with Two Maps, 5*. id. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on the Science 
of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Man 
Müller, MA. &o. Foreign Member of the French Institute. 3 vols. 8vo.£2. 

B 
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ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HITMAN MIND. By 
Jahbs Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Aksxabdbb Bams, Abdbbw Pibdlatbb, and Gborgb Qbotb. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by Johb Stujlbt Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28». 

An INTEODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J.D. Mobbll.MJLLLJ). 8vo.l2*. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 
Intellectual Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The SECRET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Porm, and Matter. By J. H. Stibijbg. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Sir William Hamilton ; being the Philosophy of Perception : an 
Analysis. By the same Author. 8vo. 6s. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By the same Author. New 
Edition, preparing for publication. 

On the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 

By the same Author. New Edition, preparing for publication. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Pabts, crown 8vo. 10s. Qd. Each Part may be had separately :— 
Pjlbt I. Deduction, 4s. Pjlbt II. Induction, 6s. 6<2. 

TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. (This work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy.) 
8vo. price 16s. 

The Theory of Practice ; an Ethical Inquiry. By the same Author. 
(This work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of Philo* 
sophy.) 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

STRONG AND FREE; or, First Steps towards Social Science. By 
the Author of ' My Life, and What shall I do with it ? ' 8 vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chableb Bbat. Second Edition 
8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Peelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo.8s.6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
8vo. 6s. 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. By Dattd 
Humb. 'Edited, with Notes, &c by T. H. Gbebb, Fellow, and T. H. 
Gbobb, late Scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford. [In the press. 

ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By David Hume. 
By the same Editors. [I» the press. 
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Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschel, Bart. 

M JL Tenth Edition, revised ; with Plates and many Woodcuts. 8m 18«. 
The SUN ; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 

SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. With 10 Plates (7 

coloured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8vo. 14*. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By the same Author 
Second Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. lte. 6a. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By the same Author. 8vo.withl4Plates,14*. 

SCHALLEN'S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by Jane and C. Lassell ; edited by W. Huggins, LL.D.F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. {Nearly ready* 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 
T. W. Webb, MJL F.R.A.S. Second Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7«. 6d. 

NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY (Practical, Theoretical, 
Scientific) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. Mebbieibld 
F.RJLS and H. EvEBS. 8vo. 14«. 

DOVE'S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by iL H.Scott, MJL. T.C.D 
8vo. 10«. 6d. 

M'CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. Martie. 4 vols. 8vo. with coloured Maps, £4 4«. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. Keith Johestoe, LL.D. F.R.G.S. Revised Edition. 8vo. 31*. «d. 

A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. Huohes, F.R.G.S. With 6 Maps. Fop. 7«. 64. 

The STATES of the RIVER PLATE : their Industries and Commerce. 
By Wilprid Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12*. 

XAUNDER'8 TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Revised 
Edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. cloth, or 9«. 64. bound in calf 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Gaeot*b Elemente de Physique (with the Au- 
thor's sanction) by E. Atkiesoe, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15«. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
NErxABEOTT,MJ).FJLS. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition* rewritten and completed. Two Parts, 8vo. 21«, 
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SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By fows Tybdall, LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition, crown 
8vo. with Portrait of Jf. CMadni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9*. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Professor John Ttndall, LL.D. 
F.R.8. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10t. Id. 

RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRY8TALLIC 
ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetio Polarity. By the same 
Author. With 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14». 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S ESSATS on the USE and LIMIT of the 
IMAGINATION in SCIENCE. Being the Second Edition, with Additions, 
of his Discourse on the Scientific Use of the Imagination. 8vo. 3«.. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered: at the Royal Institution, 
a.D. 1870. By Professor Ttbdall. Crown 8vo. 1*. sewed, or 1«. 6d. cloth. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, A.D. 1809. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. price 1«. 
sewed, or 1«. Qd. cloth. 

LIGHT : Its Influence on life and Health. By Forbes Winslow, 
MJ). D.C Ji. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8vo. 6». 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la Rivb, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. Y. Walkbb, 
F JLS. 8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 18«. 

The BEGINNING: its When and its How. By Mungo Ponton, 
F.R.S.E. Post 8vo. with very numerous Illustrations, price 18«. 

The FORCES of the UNIVERSE. By George Berwick, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 6*. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, 
Q.O. V.P.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. 8vo. 109. Qd, The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 2*. Qd. 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Hauohton, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 
Edition, with 06 Woodcuts. Fcp. Is. 6d. 

TAN DER HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, H J). F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60«. 

Professor OWEN'S LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY* 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Editien, with 235 
Woodcuts. 8vo.21«. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

brate Animals. By Richard Owbb, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Wood- 
outs. 3vols.8vo.£813*.6d. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN : Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16«. 

The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA: containing a 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By Svbb 
Nuasob. With 16 Plates of Figures and 8 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8f. 
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BIBLE ANIMALS ; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, MJL F.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 21«. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. 
J. G. Wood, MA. F JJ3. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood, 8vo. 21*. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORT of BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3«. 6d. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 
Gbobob Habtwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18«. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21«. 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Geo. Hartwig. With 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21». 

The POLAR WORLD ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gbobob Habtwio. 
With 8 Chiomoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

XIRBT and SPENCE'S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. (to. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, MJ). 
Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth, or 9s. Qd. bound in calf. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lihdley, 
F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.8. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 12«. cloth, or 19*. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fop. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 2s. 6d. 

The ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE. By Thomas Rivers. Ninth 
Edition. Fcp. 4*. 

The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phsenogamons or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hookeb, K.H. and G. A. Walkbb- 
Abbott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14«. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Ac. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42s. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johbsob, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 6». cloth, or 9s. 64. calf. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Bbabdb (the original Author), and Geobgb W. 
, assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary 



Cox, MJL : -„ 

Acquirements« 8 vols, medium 8vo. price 68s. cloth. 
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Chemistry 9 Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Scienoe*. By Hebby Watts, P.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Complete in 5 vols, medium 8vo. £7 3«. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTBY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. Fourth 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £8. Part I. Chemical Physics, 15». Part II. 
Iboroabio Chbmistby, 21«. Pabt III. Organic Chemistry, 24«. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTBY, Descriptive and TheoreticaL By 
William Odlibg, M.B. P.R.S. Part 1. 8vo. 9«. Part II. just ready. 

OUTLINES of CHEMISTBY ; or, Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By William Odlibg, M.B. P.B.S. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistiy, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8vo 4f.6d. 

Lectures on the Chemical Changes of Carbon. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

A TBEATISE on MEDICAL ELECTBICITY, THEORETICAL and 

PRACTICAL rand its Use In the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases. By Julius Althaus. M.D. Ac. Second Edition, revised 
and partly re-written. Post 8vo. with Plate and 2 Woodcuts, price 15«. 

The DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 

of Women; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbatly Hewitt, 
M.D. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. 24c. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
Charles West, M.D. Ac. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo.l6«. 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. Ac. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. 8vo. £6 6s. 

The SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN'S DISEA8E8. By 
T. Holmes, M.A. Ac. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 1 12 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Sir Thomas Watsob. Bart. M.D. New Edition in October. 
LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By James Paget, F.RS. 

Third Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author and Professor 
W. Turneb, M.B. 8vo. with 131 Woodcuts, 21«. 

COOPER'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL SURGERY and Encyclo- 
paedia of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By S. A. Labe, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted by various Eminent 
Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. completing the work. [In the press. 
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On CHBONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. Headlam 
Gbeebhow. M.D. F.R.C.P. Ac. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

The CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED to INVALIDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other "Winter Stations. By C. T. 
Williams, M.A. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

REPORTS on the PROGRESS of PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in Different Parts of the World, from June 1868, to June 1869. 
Edited by Hoba.ce Dobell, M.D. assisted by numerous and distinguished 
Coadjutors. 8vo. 18«. 

PULMONARY CONSUMPTION ; its Nature, Treatment, and Duration 
exemplified by an Analysis of One Thousand Cases selected from upwards of 
Twenty Thousand. By C. J. B/.Williams, M.D. F.R.S. and C. T. Williams, 
M JL M.D. Oxon. [.Nearly ready, 

CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Charles Mubchisob, M.D. Post 8vo. 
with 25 Woodcuts, 10*. Gd, 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, 
F.E.8. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, MA. Cantab, with a new Introduction by.the Editor. Royal 
8vo. 28«. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LARYNX,' investigated and 
treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By W. Mabcet, M J). 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 5 Lithographs, 6«. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
Marshall, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32«. 

ESSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. By Gilbbbt W. Child, 
M. A. Second Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7*. Qd, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
late R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowmab, F.R.S. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 26«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Bbale, F.R.S. in course of publi- 
cation; Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 7*. 6d. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
from the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. 36*. 

BEIMANN'S HANDBOOK of ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES; 

a Treatise on the Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
William Cbooebs, F.R.S. With 5 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

On the MANUFACTURE of BEET-R00T SUGAR in ENGLAND 

and IRELAND. By William % Cboobbs, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 11 
Woodcuts, 8*. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MATERIA XEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Pebbiba's Elements by F. J. Fabbb, M J), assisted by R. Bebtlbt. 
M.R.C.S. and by R. Wabibgton, F.R.S. 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts, 21*. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA. 

25th Edition, corrected by E. Llqjd Bibebtt, M J) f 18mo. price 0*, 
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The Fine Arts 9 and Illustrated Editions. 

IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Richard 

Doylb. WithaPoembyW.ALLiRGHAM. With Sixteen Plato, containing 

Thirty-six Designs printed iu Colours. Folio, 31«. Qd. 
LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. SCULPTOR. Edited by Lady 

Eabtlasb. 8vo. 109. 6d. * 
The LORD'S PRATER ILLUSTRATED by F. R. Pickbbsgill, R.A. 

and Hbbry Alpord, DJ). Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 4to. prioe 21«. cloth. 
MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. By Sir Charles 

Locks Eastlakb, sometime President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. 

Svo. prioe 80s. 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Scott. New Edition, revised 

by the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE and WORKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William B. Scott. 

With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16*. 
SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal Institution 

of Great Britain in the Year 1807. By G. A. Mactabrbb. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. 10s. <ki. 
The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 

Miss C. Wirxworth ; the tunes arranged by Prot W. S. Bbbbbtt and 

Otto Goldbcbmidt. Fcp.4to.12s.6d. 
The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 

Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to, 63*. cloth, gilt top ; 

or £5 5s. elegantly bound in morocco. 
LYRA GERMANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Catherine 

Wibeworth ; with 125] Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Lbiohtor, 

FJ8JL 4to.21«. 
LYRA GERMANICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Catherine 

Wibeworth ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Lbiohiob, F JS JL. 

and other Artists. 4to. 21«. 
The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. 

Text selected by R. Pigot ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs by 

J. Lbiohtob, F.S.A. 4to.42s. 
CATS' and FARLIE'S MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 

and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. Lbiohtob, 

F.SJL Text selected by R. Pigot. Imperial 8vo.81s. 6rf. 
SHAKSPEARE'S MIDSUMMER -NIGHTS DREAM, illustrated 

with 24 Silhouettes or Shadow-Pictures by P. Korbwka, engraved on Wood 

byA.Ye«BL. Folio, 81». 6rf. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 

Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81s. Qd. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 

and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 

Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 

Completed by Lady Bastlakb. Revised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 

281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42s. 
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Jäö Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

HISTOEY of the GOTHIC REVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By Charles 
L. Eastlakb, Architect. With many Illustrations. {Nearly ready. 

GWILTS ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Papwobth. 8vo.62*.6d. 

A MANUAL of ARCHITECTURE : being a Concfse History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance; with their chief variations, and a Glossary er 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchell. Crown 8vo. with 150 Wood- 
cuts, 10«. 6d . 

ITALIAN SCULPTORS ; being a History of Sculpture in Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Italy. By G. 0. Pbbkibs. With 30 Etchings and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42*. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 

and other Details. By Charles L. Eastlakb, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. IS«. 

The ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery« By 
C. S. Lowndes. Post 8vo. 6«. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By R. 
Willis, M.A. P.R.S. &c. Jacksonian Professor in the University ef Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and ORNAMENTAL. 
By W. Hebby Nobthcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8vo. 18». 

URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 
Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Robbbt Hüft, 
P.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the 
Arts, and familiar with Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, 
medium 8vo. price SA 14». M. 

HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, published with the 
sanction of the Chairman and Directors of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company, and adopted by the Department of Telegraphs for 
India. By R. S. Cullet. Fourth Edition, nearly ready. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Chest, O.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42#. 
TREATISE on MILLS and XILLW0RK. By Sir W. Faibbairs, 

P.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82«. 
USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By the same Author. 

Fibst, Second, and Third Sesies, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 

8 voIb. crown 8vo. 10«. 6rf. each. 
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The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 

Purpose». By Sir \V. "EaikbaibX, F.R.S. fourth Edition, enlarged; with 

6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16». 
IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 

Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 

130 Woodcuts. 8vo.l8*. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 

to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agriculture. By J.Bournb, 

C.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 
CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 

Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 

Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 
HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming a 

Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. 9«. 

BOURNE'S BECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Being a Supplement to the Author's 'Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.' By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, including many New 
Examples ; with 124 Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. 6«. 
A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J. Boubxe, OE. New Edition, with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 63s. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 

the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
BytfOHN Bourne, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, forming One volume 4to. with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A HISTORT of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE 

Manufactures. By William Felkiit, F.L.S. F.S.S. Royal 8vo. 21«. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kerl's Metallurgy by W.Cbookes.FJLS.&c. 
and E. Röhbiö, Ph.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price £4 19*. 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Discoveries incor- 
porated, by W. Crookbs, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo.28s. 

The ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Piessb, F.O.8. 
Third Edition, with 63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp.fe. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation ana Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21». 

London's Encyclopaedia of Gardening : comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.21*. 

BAYLLON'S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. HoEioir. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 
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Religious and Moral Works. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 

TESTAMENT. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Post 8vo. price 6«. Qd. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Habold Bbowne, DJ). Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 16«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeabe, MJL, and the Very Rev. J. S. Howbon, DJ). Dean of Chester t— 

Libbaby Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 48«. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81«. 6d. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 voL crown 8vo. price 9«. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By James Smith, F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10». Qd. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, DJ). Lord Bishop of Gloucester & Bristol. 8vo. 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8«. Sd. 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6rf. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6d. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8vo. price 12«.. 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexandeb Keith, D.D 
87th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo., 12«. 6d. ; also the 89th 
Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6«. 

History and Destiny of the World and Church, according to 
Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10«. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, DJ). 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 80«. 

HARTWELL HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, as last revised; with 4 Maps and 
22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo.42». 

Home's Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible. Re- 
edited by the Rev. John Aybb, MJL With Maps, Ac Post8vo. 6«. 

HISTORY of the KARAITE JEWS. By William Harris Eule, 
P.D. Post 8vo. price 7«. 6tf. 
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EWALD'S HISTOEY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with» Preface and an Appendix, by Russell 
Mabxibbjlu, MA. Second Edition. 8Tols.8vo.u4i. 

The HISTOEY and LITERATURE of the ISRAELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. Db Rothschild and 
A. Db Rothschild. Second Edition, revised. 8 vols, post 8vo. with Two 
Maps, price 18». 0Ü. 

The SEE of BOMS in the MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. Oswald 
J. Riichbl, B.C.L. and MX 8vo. price 18s. 

The EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and from Primitive Antiquity. By the Hon. Colib Lisdsay. 8vo. 
price 12f.6d. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. Aybb, MJL With Maps. 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 9s. Qd. neatly bound in calf. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Kotes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 

By the Rev. W. Wbbsteb, MX and the Rev. W. P. Wilkibsoh, MA.. 

8 vols. Svo. £8 4s. 
EVERY BAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 

By J. E.PBB8C0TT, MJl V0L.L Matthew and Mark; Vol. IL Lkke and 

John. 8 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By the Bight Rev. J. W. Colbbbo, DJ). Lord Bishop of Natal. People's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, Is. each. 

SIX SERMONS on the FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES (Fortitude, 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance) in relation to the Public and Private Life of 
Catholics ; with Preface and Appendices. By the Rev. Obey Shipley, MA. . 
Grown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 7s. 64. 

The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. By T. W. Allies. Fists L 
and H. 8vo. price 18s. each Part. 

ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM, By Archbishop Mannixg, D.D.. 

Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
CHRISTENDOM'S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophic^ Sketch of 

the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By Edmund 8. 

Fvoulxbs. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Christendom's Divisions, Part IL Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Reformation. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or, History of the Apocrypha. By Ebbest Db Bubseb. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

The KEYS of ST. PETER ; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo. 14s. 

The TYPES of GENESI8, briefly considered as Revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By Abdsew .Jukes. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things, with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture« 
By the same Author. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6tf, 
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A VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS CONCERNING a 

FUTURE STATE. By Richabd Whately, DJ), late Archbishop of 

Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fcp.8vo.5*. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODT. By Geobgb Moobe 

M J). M JLCPJ*. Ac. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8». 6d, 
THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Skwbll, Author of 

•Amy Herbert 'Ac. Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. By the same Author. Fcp. Sto. 5*. 
Self-Examination before Confirmation, By the same Author. 32mo. 

price 1«. 6d. 
Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

of the Early and English Church. By the same Author. Pep. 4*. 
Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 

Bishop Jebbmt Taylob. By the same Author. Fcp. 6«. 
Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefly from 

the works of Jeremy Taylob. By the same Author. 82mo. 8«. 
THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK for Young Persons. By the Author 

of • Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Pep. 8vo. 2*. 
PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert.' 2 vols. fcp. 12«. Gd. 
The WIPE'S MANUAL ; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 

Occasions !of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Calvebt, MA. Crown 8vo. 

price 10«. 6<Z. 
SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH : being Biographical Sketches 

of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 

Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Millbb, M A. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Post 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 
LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 

wobth. First Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 

Sbcoed Sbbies, the Christian Life. Fcp. 3«. 6d. each Sbbibs. 
< SPIRITUAL SONGS' for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Moesbll, LL J). Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean. 

Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4s. 64. 
The BEATITUDES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 

of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; the Peace- 
makers i Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 8s. 6tf. 

His PRESENCE— not his MEMORY, 1855. By the same Author, 

in Memory of his So*. Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is. 
LYRA EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 

Ancient and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Obbt Ship- 

lby, MA. Second Edition. Fcp. 5s. ; 
Lyra Messianica ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 

and Modern ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 

altered and enlarged. Fcp. 6s. 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 

Modern. By the same Editor. Fcp. 5«. 
The LITE of MARGARET MARY HALLAHAN, better known in 

the religious world by the name of Mother Margaret. By her Religious 

Chjldbb*. SecondRdition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10>. 
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ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 
Jambs Mabttsbatt. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

INVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, for the use of Members of 
the English Church, Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley. 24mo. 8«. 6<J. 

WHATELTSj INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 64. 
FOUR DISCOURSES of CHRYSOSTOM, chiefly on the Parable of the 

Rich Man and Lazarus. Translated by P. Alles, B.A. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 
Bishop Hbbbb. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P.Edsb, 10 vols, 
prioe £5 fit. 

Travels, Voyages, &c 

The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie Stephen, late President 
of the Alpine Club. With 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

CADORE ; or, TITIAN'S COUNTRY. By Josiah Gllbebt, one of 
the Authors of 'The Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Facsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 81«. Qd. 

NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION carried on by 
Order of the British Government during the years 1836-1887. By General 
P. R. Chbshby, FJELS. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo.24s. 

TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN. Including 
Visits to Ararat and Tabreez and Ascents of Kasbek and Elbruz. By 
D. W. Pbeshtcbld. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, Ac. 18s. 

PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere. Prom a Family Sketch-Book. 
By the Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag,' &c. Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Alpiitb Club. Prom the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 800 Illustrations, 16«. 

BEATEN TRACKS ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of ' A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16». 

HAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1868—1864. By A. Adahs-Reilly, P.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12S. 6a. 

WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route to the East. By W. F. Rae. 
With Map shewing the Lines of Rail between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and Sections of the Railway. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in onr AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand,- from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20s. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON ; a Narrative of a Three Years' Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir Ruthebpobd Alcock, K.CB. 2 vols, 8vo. wit}i 
numerous Illustrations 42*. 
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ZIGZAGGING AMONGST DOLOMITES. By the Author of * How we 
Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol.' 
With upwards of 800 Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 4to. price 16«. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbest and G. C. Chubchill, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

GUIDE to the PYEENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Ohablbs Packe. 2nd Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7«.6rf. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.LA. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Thoroughly Revised Editions, in Three Volumes, post 
8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations :— 

GUIDE to the WESTERN ALPS, including Mont Blanc, Monte Kosa, 

Zermatt, Ac. Price 6». 6d. 
GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, including all the Oberland District 

Price 7*. 6<*. 

GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS, price 10«. 6rf. 

Introduction on Alpine Trayelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, price 1*. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpin* 
Guide may be had with this Introduction prefixed, price 1«. extra. 

The HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. By the Rev. A. 6. Girdle- 
stone, M.A. late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Froutispiece and 2 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 7«. 6rf. 

NARRATIVE of a SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By A. C. Smith, 
M.A. Oh. Ch. Oxon. Rector of Yatesbury. Post 8vo. price 6*. 6d, 

ENGLAND to DELHI ; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By John 
MXTHE80N, Glasgow. With Map and 82 Woodcut Illustrations. 4to. 81«. 6d. 

MEMORIALS of LONDON and LONDON LIFE in the 18th, 14th, 
and 15th Centuries ; being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, 
from the Archives of the City of London, A.D. 1276-1419. Selected, 
translated, and edited by H. T. Eilet, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21«. 

COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, and CHAR- 
TERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By Gbobgb Nobtow, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of London. Third Edition. 
8vo. 14«. 

The NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON ; or, Historical Associations 
of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By 
William Howitt. With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 26«. 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

ROMA SOTTERRANEA ; or, an Account of the Roman Catacombs, 
especially of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled from the Works of 
Commendatore G. B. De Rossi by the Rev. J. S. Noethcote, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Bbownlow. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 81«. Qd, 

PILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES and LANDES. By DenysShtmx 
Lawlob. Crown &vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 16«. 
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Works of Fiction. 

LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. Cabinet Edition 
(the Eighth), complete in One Volume, with a Portrait or the Author, and 
a New General Preface. Crown 8vo. price 6s.— By the Same Author, Cabinet 
Editions, revised, uniform with the above :— 



Contngsby, 6s. 
Sybil, 6». 
Tancrbd, 6«. 
Venbtia,6s. 
Henrietta Temple, 6«. 
Contarini Fleming and Rise 
op iseandeb,6*. 



alboy; ixion; the infernal 
Marriage; and Popanilla 
Price 6s. 

Young Duke and Count Alab- 
cos, 6». 

Vivian Grey, 6«. 



The MODERN NOVELISTS LIBRARY. Each Work, in crown 8vo. 

complete in a Single Volume ?— 
Melville's Gladiatobs. 2s. boards; 2*. 6d, cloth. 

Good pob Nothing, 2s. boards ; 2«. 6d. cloth. 

Holmby House, 2». boards ; ts.Qd. cloth. 

Interpreter, 2». boards ; 2». 6d. cloth. 

-' Queen's Mabibs, 2». boards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 

Trollopb's warden, 1«. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Babchbsteb Towers, 2*. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Bramlby-Moorb's Six Sisters of the Valleys, 2». boards ; 2». 6d. cloth. 

IERNE; a Tale. By W. Steuart Trench, Author of «Realities of 
Irish Life.' Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21«. 

THREE WEDDINGS. By the Author of « Dorothy,' < De Cressy,' &c. 
Pep. 8vo. price 6«. 

STORIES and TALES by Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of «Amy 
Herbert 'Cabinet Edition, each work complete in a single Volume:— 



AMY ksBBEBT, 2s.6d. 

Gertrude, is. 6d. 
Babl's Daughter, 2s. M. 
Bxpebtbnce of Life, 2s. 6d. 
Clevb Hall, 8s. 6d. 



Ivobs, 8s. ed. 
Katharine Ashton, 8s. fid. 
Margaret Percival, 6s. 
Laneton Parsonage, 4s. 64« 
Ursula, 4s. 6d. 



STORIES and TALES. By E. M. Sewell. Comprising:— Amy 
Herbert» Gertrude; The Earl's Daughter; The Experience of Life; Cleve 
Hall; Ivors; Katharine Ashton; Margaret Percival; Laneton Parsonage; 
and Ursula. The Ten Works, complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. bound 
in leather, and contained in a Box, price 42s. 

A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amy Herbert' Fop. 7s. 6rf. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 9s. &£ 
After Life ; a Sequel to ' The Journal of a Home Life.' Price 10s. 6<& 

UNCLE PETER'S FAIRY TALE for the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Edited by E. M. Sewell, Author of ' Amy Herbert,' Ac. Pep. 8vo. -7*. 64. 
THE GIANT ; A Witch's Story for English Boys. By the same 

Author and Editor. Pep. 8vo. price 6s. 
WONDERFUL STORIES from NORWAY, SWEDEN, and ICELAND. 

Adapted and arranged by Julia Goddard. With an Introductory Essay 

by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and Six Woodcut Illustrations from Designs 

by W. J. Weigand. Square post 8vo. 6s. 

A VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Reprinted, with some 
Additions, from Fräsers Magazine. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. _ 
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BECKER'S GALLTTS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6& 

BECKER'S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 
HOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whttb Melville : — 



The Gladiatoes, 6«. 
Dtgbt Gean d, 6». 
Kate Coventey, 5«. 
General Bounce, 6«. 



Holmbt House, 6«. 
Qoovfor Nothing, 6«. 
The Queen's Mabies, 6«. 

The INTERPRETER, 6«. 

TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By George W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trio. Coll. Oxon. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's 
Classical Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 8«. 

OTTR CHILDREN'S STORY, by one of their Gossips. By the Author 
of ' Voyage en Zigaag,' ' Pictures in Tyrol,' &c Small 4to. with Sixty Illus- 
trations by the Author, price 10«. Qd. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, the only Editions contain- 

ing the Author's last Copyright Additions :— 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 86*. 
Shamrock Edition, crown 8vo. price 3». 6d. 
Bubt Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 6«. 
Library Edition, medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 
People's Edition, square crown 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 10«. 6<f. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 

from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. 6c*. 
Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. Qd. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 

Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Pep. 4to. 21«. 
SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 

and 'copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 

Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 

Right Hon. Loed Macaulat. 16mo. 4«. Qd. 
Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 

Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scharp. Pep. 4to. 21«. 
Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. M. 
GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, with Wood Engravings from 

Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Imperial 16mo. 7«. 6d. 
POEMS OF BYGONE YEARS. Edited by the Author of 'Amy 

Herbert,' &c. Pep. 8vo. price 6«. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 
POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Pep. ito. 21«. 
D 
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MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Inoelow. Pp. 256, with Eight 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 6a. 

A STORY of DOOM, and other Poem». By Jean Ingelow. Third 

Edition. Fcp. 6«. 
The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Thrice Lord Mayor 

of London, A.D. 1397, 1406-7, and 1419. Written in Verse and Illustrated by 

E. Carr. With Ornamental Borders &c. on Wood, and 11 Copper-Plates 

Royal 4to. 21». 

WORKS by EDWARD YARDLEY:— 

Fantastic Stories. Fcp. Ss.Qd. 

Melusine and other Poems. Fcp. Bs. 

Horace's Odes, translated into English Verse. Crown Svo. 6*. 

Supplementary Stories and Poems. Fcp. S*.W. 
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